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PREFATORY REMARKS 


The present Selection (Xo, XVII. Sew Series) has been published 
in two editions,—one in two Parts, illustrated with Maps and 
Charts ; the other in a single Volume, without these illustrations. 

This Selection comprises, it is believed, a more varied and interest¬ 
ing assortment of papers than lias been contained in any of the past 
numbers of the Scries of Compilations of Official Reports, now by 
order of Government passing through the Press. It is due to the 
Officers by whom these Reports have been prepared, to state that, 
with but few exceptions, they were not written by them with the 
expectation of their meeting the public eye, bnt were prepared for 
the information and sole use of Government. 


As will be seen on a perusal of this Selection, the Province of 
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fifty thousand, six hundred and forty souls, for the whole of the 
British Districts in that Province. 

The total area of England and Wales is 57,813 square miles ; live 
British territory in Sind is therefore only *281 miles less in extent 
thau the whole of England and Wales. 

A new Map of Sind, on a scale of eight miles to an inch, lias been 
prepared purposely for this Selection, m the Office of the Quarter- 
master General of the Bombay Army: it has been compiled from the 
latest surveys in the possession of that Department, and may therefore 
he regarded as the most authentic Map of Sind hitherto published. 

British Sind is divided into three Colleetorates, namely 
Shikarpoor, containing 11,532 square miles. 

Hyderabad, „ *30,000 „ „ 

Kurachee, „ 16,000 „ „ 

Total . .t57,532 square miles. 

This Selection opens with a comprehensive Historical Memoir of 
Shikarpoor (pages 1 to 70), prior and subsequent to its cession 
(a. d. 1823-24) to the Ameers of Sind, This paper is succeeded by 
an account of the Synds of Roree and Bnkknr (pages 71 to 84). 
Both of these Memoirs were prepared during the past year, by 
Captain F. G. Goldsmith of the 37th Regiment Madras Native 
Infantry, First Assistant Commissioner Tor Jagcers in Sind. 

At |>agcs 85 to 102, will be found some in forma tion, collected in 
the year 1840-41 by the late Lieutenant T. Posums (during the 
periu'd he filled the appointment of Assistant Political Agent in 
Upper Sind), connected with the town of Sbikarpoor and the country 
0 immediately adjoining ; the trade carried on between the towns of 
Shikarpoor and Kandahar; and the silk trade between Slukarpour 
and Khorasan. 

* SutuifriHent to this measurement lifivtng been if corded, ndtlUhns hare been runic 
frotsi the Hyderabad to the Kumrlice Cdloetorat** but tls«e a^regatc measurement of 
the two Golketoratea remainSf as before* 4(5*000 square milea* 

f From cakulatiuo the territory factongtag to Hi* Eighnraa Meer AHMoomd* 
amoiiii i i 11 ^ to about 2 p 7oa square mile?* ii omitted. 
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At pages 103 to 122, are contained an Historical Memoir and 
and Brief Notes of the Khyrpoor State, in Upper Sind, prepared by 
Lieutenant Lewis Pelly, of the 1 7tli Regiment Bombay Native 
Infantry. These papers also furnish information under various heads 
connected with Meer Ali Moorad, the present Chief of Khyrpoor, 
and with the territory continued to him subsequent to the Proclama¬ 
tion issued by order of the Most Noble the Governor General of 
India, on the 21st January 1352, degrading His Highness from the 
rank of “ Rais/’ and resuming the Districts of which he had de¬ 
frauded the British Government. 

The foregoing papers are followed by a Report (pages 123 to ICO), 
illustrated by a Map, prepared, in the year 1854, by Lieutenant 
Colonel John Jacob, C.B., Political Superintendent and Commandant 
on the Frontier of l pper Siud, on the neighbouring States and 
Tribes. This Report contains varied information connected with, 

I.— The “ Independent Tribes,” being the tribes which reside 
beyond British territory, and arc defacto independent of any 
other State. These tribes consist of (he Khetranccs, Lasharecs, 
Ooorchaneos, Kujjuks, Burozhecs of See bee, the Predator v 
Hill Tribes, the Bhoogtecs, and Mur roes. 

The “ State of Klielat, and the Border Tribes subject to that 
State/' The dominions of the Khan of Khelat extend in one 
direction from Quettaii in the north, to the sea on the Coast 
of Mukran, a distance of nearly 400 miles; and from the 
frontier of Persia, beyond lv ha ran and Pun j poor on the west, 
to the boundary of British Siud on the east, also a distance 
ot about 400 miles. Tin's tract comprises the whole ofw 
Beloochistan. 

III.— Tile chief “Border Tribes/' who arc British subjects, 
residing within the British Districts iu Sind. These tribes 
consist of the Muzarees, Boordees, Khosus, Jettoees, Jtftnalees, 
Doombkees, Jekrances, and others. 

Ibis Report is followed (at pages IG.l to 187) by a Private 
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Journo] kept by the late Captain Lewis Brown, of the 5th Regiment 
Bombay Native Light Infantry, embracing the period from the 8th 
April to the 1st October 1340, containing an account of the proceedings 
of a small Detachment* under his command, during their occupation 
of the Fort of Kahun, which was most gallantly maintained for the 
period of nearly five months, in the face of the greatest privations, 
and in spite of the unceasing exertions made by a powerful and cun¬ 
ning enemy to dislodge them. Through the gallantry, prudence, 
and perseverance of this able officer, and the fidelity and bravery of 
the small garrison under his command, an agreement was eventually 
made with the enemy that Captain Brown, with his Detachment, 
should retire from the Fort to the Plain, with all the honours of war, 
aud under a guarantee of safety. 

This 'Journal is succeeded (pages 139 to 203) by a Memoir, 
prepared in the year 1338, by the late Commander T. G. Carless, of 
the Indian Navy, on the Bay, Harbour, and Trade of Kurachee and 
by a Report (pages 209 to 243) by the late Captain S. V, W. Hart, 
of the 2nd (or Grenadier) Regiment Bombay Native Infantry, on the 
Town and Port of Kurachee, accompanied by information relative to 
its inhabitants, revenues, imports, ami exports, &c. &c, during the 
rule of the late Ameers. 

At pages 247 to 267 are two Reports, by Captain E. P. IMHoste 
(late of the Bombay Army), on the Routes leading from Kurachee to 
Jerruk, accompanied by an account of the latter town, and of the 
country between Kurachee, Tatta, aud Sehwan. 

These Reports are succeeded (at pages 269 to 297) by an interest¬ 
ing Topographical Memoir, prepared in the year 1839 by Surgeon 
J, VV. Winchester, F.R.C.S., of the Bombay Medical Establish¬ 
ment, on the City of Tatta and its Environs. 

The foregoing papers are followed (at pages 299 to 387) by a series 
of Reports by the late Commander G. T. Carlcss, of the Indian Navy, 

* Consisting of l-in mnk and file of ihe 5 th lUgitnent Bombay Native Light Infantry* 
lodonc )2-pr + bftwiUtr in diargeof Lieutenant D. Erakine* of the Bombay Artillery. 
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the late Captain S. V. W. Hart, Captain M. F. Gordon, and 
Lieutenant (now Commander) C W, Montriou, Indian Navy, on the 
Harbour, Town, and Trade of Sonmeeanee, the only seaport of the 
Province of Lus; accompanied by miscellaneous information con¬ 
nected with that Province, and a Narrative of a Journey from 
Khelat to Sonmeeanee, which, at great personal risk, was performed, 
in November 1839, by Captain (now Major General) J, Outran), 
C.B, Amongst this series of papers will be found detailed Reports 
upon the Import and Export Trade of Sonmeeanee, during the years 
1840-41 and 1841-42, drawn up by Captain M. F. Gordon. A Chart 
of the Harbour of Sonmeeanee also accompanies, which was prepared 
from actual survey, in the early part of the year 1842, by Lieutenants 
Montriou and Frushard, and Mr. Midshipman Fergusson, and Mr. 
Midshipman Holt, Indian Navy, 

Two brief Papers by the late Lieutenant T. Postans, 15th Regi¬ 
ment Bombay Native Infantry, on the Munchur Lake, and Aral and 
Nara Rivers, and on the Trade in Indigo carried on by the Countries 
bordering on the River Indus, conclude Part I. of this Selection. 

Part II, opens (pages 401 to 588) with four highly interesting 
Memoirs on the River Indus. The first of these papers was 
prepared from personal observation, in the year 1836, by the late 
Surgeon J, F. Heddle, Bombay Medical Establishment; the second 
and third, in 1836 and 1837, by the late Commander T. G, Carless, 
of the Indian Navy; the fourth Memoir, which exhibits the most 
remarkable industry and research, is from the pen of that able 
Officer, Lieutenant John Wood, late of the Indian Navy. It is 
accompanied by a Chart of the River Indus, in four sheets (now for 
the first time published*), prepared by that Officer. 

At pages 589 to 612 will be found a valuable Paper by the late 
Assistant Surgeon J. E. Stocks, containing Practical Remarks on 
the Plants of Siud, and on the uses of some of the w ild plants of that 

* On the reduced scale of six miles to the inch, being one-third of the site of 
the original Chart . 
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Province in medicine, the arts, and in domestic economy ; accom¬ 
panied by a short notice relative to the articles of cultivation suitable 
to the soil and climate of Sind, to which attention might with 
advantage be directed. This paper is followed (pages 613 to 636) 
by some brief Notes, jointly prepared by Assistant Surgeon J. E. 
Stocks and Lieutenant E. Horton, of the 18th Regiment Bombay 
Native Infantry, relative to the mode adopted in Sind in the Divi¬ 
sion of Time, accompanied by tables of the different descriptions 
of grain, pulse, oil seeds, vegetables, greens, and gourds; with 
information relative to the dye, clothing, cordage, tobacco, sugar, 
and intoxicating and medical plants, reared in Sind. Tin's paper con¬ 
cludes with some remarks on the modes of Intoxication peculiar to 
that Province. 

Lieutenant Burton has also furnished (pages 037 to 657) some 
Notes relative to the Population of bind, and the customs, manners, 
language, and literature of the people, &c. 

At pages 659 to 664 are inserted some brief Extracts from Rou«h 

O 

Notes by Mr. H. B. £> Frcrc, Commissioner in Stnd, containing 
information (accompanied by an explanatory Map) with reference 
to the relative sizes of the three Zillas into which the British Districts 
in that Province are divided, as compared with the older Zillas of the 
Bombay Presidency; and affording a brief review of the mode in 
which the Criminal Administration of Sind is at present conducted. 
An Act is now under consideration, having for its object the 
establishment of a special system of Government for the Province of 
Sind, and particularly with reference to its Judicial Administration, 
civil and criminal. 

The next Paper (pages 665 to 697) contains a List of, and Brief 
Information in regard to, all the Chiefs and Persons of Consideration 
or Importance, inclusive of Zumindars, Jageerdars, Lc. residing 
within theKurachee, Jlydcrabqd, and Shikarpoor Collect orates. 

Tins paper is succeeded (pages 699 to 707) by some brief, but 
interesting Memoranda, by the late Mr. John Maoleod, formerly 
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Collector of Customs at Kurachee, on the Pearl Banks anti Pearl 
Fishery, the Sea Fishery, and the Suit Beds, of Sind, 

Following the last-mentioned paper will be found (pages 709 to 
774) a comprehensive Report by Lieutenant Hugh James, of the 44th 
Regiment Bengal Native Infantry, on the Purguna of Chandookab, 
in Upper Sind. This Report is accompanied by a Map, and eighteen 
Appendices, and affords information relative to the general features 
of the Districts comprised in the CUandookah Purguna,—theirnatura! 
productions | means of irrigation ; towns, villages, and buildings of 
importance; the population.—their habits, mariners, and character; 
the nature of land tenures, and the relation of the agricultural classes 
to each other and to Government; the revenues of the Chandookab 
Purguna under the late Ameers of Sind, and subsequently under 
the British Government; the agriculture and manufactures of this 
Purguna; and, lastly, its civil and criminal jurisprudence. 

The Selection closes with a series of Routes from Deesa to Hyder¬ 
abad and Sukkur; from Hyderabad to Ratninakote, Gurra, Knra- 
cliec. Link liana, and Sukkur ; From Kurachee to Hoja Jamote, Jerruk, 
Shikarpoor, Sonmeeanee, Sukkur, and Tatta Bunder ; from Lar- 
khann to Badur; from Sukkur to Dudur, Deyra, Ferozcpoor, 
Imamgur, Kaliun, Kotree, and Ramnuggur ; and from Tatta to 
Deesa. 

About one-half of these papers, inclusive of the four Reports on 
the River Indus, was prepared towards the close of the rule of the 
Ameers ; the remainder has been written subsequent to the Conquest* 

The Battle of Mceanee was fought* on the 17th February 1843, 

* "At B o'clock a. aut. (17th February 1B13) the Advanced aunrJ c*f Major General 
Sk C. Napier's force discovered the Enemy’s camp* and at 9 o'clock the British troops 
formed in order of battle* Wing composed of about 2*1*00 mm of fill a tins, ami 
twelve pieces of artillery. The Enemy opened a most determined anil destructive lire 
upon, the BritbH troops, and, during the art ion which ensued, with the nmt undaunt¬ 
ed bravery, repeatedly rushed upon them sword in hand* Alter n most resolute and 
desperate contest, whlqh lasted for upwards of'three boufi* the Enemy was complete¬ 
ly defeated and put to (light, with the estimated loss of about n,00(J mcn r 1*000 of 
whom were left dead on the field, together with the whole of their artillery, ammuni¬ 
tion, nml stand Link, a considerable quantity of stores, and some treasure. The follow- 
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and from tills period, Sind became a British Province. On the 
5th of the following month, a Notification was issued by the 
Right Honorable the Governor General of India, then at Agra, 
intimating that this victory had 11 placed at the disposal of the 
British Government the country on botli banks of the Indus, 
from Sukkur to the sea, with the exception of such portions there¬ 
of as may belong to Mecr Ali Moorad of Khyrpoor, and to any other 
of the Ameers who may have remained faithful to his engagements. 1 ’ 
On the 13th of the same month Major General Sir Charles Napier, 
K.C.B., was by the Right Honorable the Governor General of 
India appointed “ Governor of the Province of Sind *’; the naviga¬ 
tion of the river Indus was declared to be “ free to all nations”; 
transit duties were abolished in the whole of the conquered territory ; 
and it was at the same time announced that “ all Acts of Parliament 
for the abolition of Slavery, and for the suppression of the Slave 
Trade, shall have full force and effect in every part of Sind which 
now is, or hereafter may he, occupied by the British army.” 

The Battle of Hyderabad was fought* on the 24th March 1343, 
and on the 31st of the same month a Proclamation, from which the 
following is an extract, was issued by Sir Charles Napier: — 

W 

mg day, Meer Roost uni Khan, Mmt Nusseer Khan, ami Meer TO» Mahomed, of 
Khyrpoor; -Mepr ftu&seer Khan, M«r Shndad Khnn T and Meer noossein Khan, of 
Hyderabad* came in to ibe camp of .Major General Sir C. Ntpier, and unconditiunalEy 
gave themselves up os prisoners of war. and the British Colours were hoisted over the 
ctly of Hyderabad mi the 20th Fehrunry —Bombay Government Gazette Ex¬ 

traordinary, dated 27/A February IS43. 

* "On the 24th ultimo (March i§43) the Britiah force in Sind, consisting of 
about 5.090 men, under the command of IBs Excellency Major General Sir Charles 
K spier. attached and signally defeated an army of 20,009 Bvlouchecs, 

posted in a very strong and dilHeult position four miles from Hyderabad, and. com¬ 
manded in person bv Ameer Shcre Mahomed, the Chief of Meerpoor. The battle lasted, 
for more rhnu three hours; the resistance of the Enemy wag brave and determined ; 
hut in ih,e end,unable to cope against British ptfl'W, tliry were defeated. witli great 
■laughter, and with the loss of all their artillery and standards. The Governor in 
Council boa thr highest satisfaction In now staling, that in ihi* decisive combat ibe 
troops of all nans highly dutinguUhcd themself^ and nobly maiulained the honour 
of their-country, under the guidance of their distinguished and intrepid, Commander/ 1 
Hvmbay Government Gazed* Exfraardinary w dated 5/A stpril 1&43. 
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*' Inhabitant8 of Sind ! The Tulpoora have been conquered by the 
British nation, and are dethroned. Sind belongs to them no longer: 
all revenues, as they have hitherto been paid to the Ameers, are now 
to be paid to the English,*' On the 17th April 1843, the following 
General Order was issued by the Right Honorable the Governor 
Genera] of India:—"The Governor General, at the recommendation 
of ilis Excellency the Governor of Sind, is pleased to direct, that in 
all the territories conquered from the Ameers of Sind, no demand 
shall be made, on the part of the British Government, on account of 
any arrears of revenue due to the Ameers on the 17th of February 
1843 ; hut that from that date, all revenue heretofore payable to the 
Ameers, except under the head of transit duties, already abolished, 
shall be due and payable to the Officers of the British Government, 1 " 
An Abstract of Contents, a Detailed List of Contents, an Alpha¬ 
betical Index, and a List of the Plates, are prefixed to this Selection. 

■ 

R HUGHES THOMAS. 


Bontbmj, 17*4 November 1855. 
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HISTORICAL MEMOIR ON SIIIKARPOOR. 


PART I. 

PRIOR TO ITS POSSESSION BY THE AMEERS OF SIND. 

The geographical position of Shikarpoor gives it a dislinotion among 
Oriental cities, which even its mercantile and political repute might 
have failed to win, unsupported. Indeed, without such natural advan¬ 
tages, there would have been but little in the place itself to attract the 
trader or diplomatist at any time. As one of the gales of Afghanistan 
and Khclat, where there is not alone a barrier between countries, but a 
line of demarcation for, as it were, a section of the human race, it is 
highly important. On the one side, the Afghan has many of those 
European ehameteristies, which cannot fail to strike pleasantly a British 
resident of the Deccan upon first acquaintance. Nor is the Rrahoee, 
nor the hill Belooeh, in many instances, unlike his neighbour in this 
respect. On the eastern side the portal, however, the Sindian is unmis- 
lukedbly Indian. The Hindooisut of his origin is yet apparent in his 
Musulman disguise. The sons of Islam have invaded, colonized, 
converted ; fire and sword have done their work under the auspices of 
the crescent - y but tfie daubed shrines of heathen worship are still estaut 
in the country, and the Vedas and Gmath have their separate thousand* 
of votaries, crossing its dry and desert plains, or occupying a lived 
dwelling in them. The idol is not the mere chance erection to suit a 
misguided few, but symbolical of the nation i la elf—part of the huge 
temple of Sanscrit mythology which, centuries ago reared in the heart 
of India* supplied ils monstrous image* to .surrounding lands* 11 may 
be objected that Hindooism had spread far westward of Shikarpoor. 
We will then fall back upon unr argument as applicable to men and 
manners of the present day, and make it rather that of the traveller 
than the antiquarian. 

The late Sir Alexander Runies records Hijra I02fi as thr year in 
which Shikarpoor was built. This correspond? with Anno Domini 
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Lfil7, and is ascertained by liic word w frog, {marking a marshy 
neighbourhood,) to be found in the mosque of Hajee Fukeer Ooln, 
outside the Lnkkee gate of the town. The numerical value is thus 
explained : * =t iOOO+j or 6 -H J or 30 — 1026. The owners of the land 
at this particular epoch, and consequently those to whom the origin of 
the city must be traced, were the Danodpotras, or present ruling dynasty 
in Bhawulpoor. A glance at the nations exercising an influence on 
Bind at the period in question may not be without its use. 

The Emperor Akbar had just completed a glorious roign of fifty-one 
years, and had been succeeded by the sensual, and far lens renowned. 
Jahangeef. The Mogul Empire may be then said to have reached 
its height of splendour. Sind had been especially affected by the 
conquests and organization of the deceased monarch. He had formed 
one vast government of twelve, if not fifteen Soobhas* Of these, Tatta 
and Mooltan comprised the principal tracts on cither bank of the Indus, 
from the Punjaub to the sea. He had divided the Soobhas into Si rears, 
and the Sircars into Mahals. The revenue of the smaller sub-divisions 
was carefully registered, and we are at no loss to discover in the “ Ayecn 
Akburee™ the number of troops available fur defensive purposes in the 
various Dooabahs and Purgunas of the upper or northern division, as 
well as the extent of land apportionments, recorded in Be eg as or acres* 
Akbar was a wonderful mler: bis reign was, perhaps, one of as much 
usefulness els of splendour; and it is not surprising that an admiring 
people became tractable and loyal, under so auspicious a government. 
If anything may be offered in the way of objection, perhaps it is that the 
system was too complete and exact for its object: the theory too minute 
for a sure and safe practice—a strange anomaly as regards Oriental 
despotism } and yet, not so strange as at first sight it may appear. 

There can be but little doubt that, under the arrangement of Akbar, 
the present land of Bhawuipcor was part of the Soabha of Mooltan. 
The argument is in favour of Shikarpoor being similarly classed—indeed 
Hamilton asserts that such was the case, without hesitation; no that, 
by seeking their present locality, the Daoodpotms have but removed 
from one portion of their fa\hes land to the other; nor have they had 
occasion ever to quit the limits of their original district nr Koobha, 

In Persia, a monarch of more decided character than Juhatigeer was 
on the throne s ft hah Abba enterprising, intelligent, and cruel—was 
pursuing his schemes of aggrandisement in common with other despots; 
and we find him, about the date of the foundation of Shikarpoor. 
advancing sufficiently far from his own dominions, towards Sind, to take 
possession of the fort of Kandahar. Not many years after, a reprisal 
Was effected, by the establishment of tut Afghan dynasty upon the 
Persian Mu&madp English I ravelled were moving to and frn afroui the 
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East in thes^ days, with significant pertinacity : the names of Hawkins, 
Roe, and Shirley were those of early representatives of the British 
nation t who should not he forgotten, 

England herself had just sealed the fiat which nationalised her 
ensign in India. The foundation of a mighty empire had been laid 
by the enterprise of a speculating company ; the merchants* charter 
Was to become a commission for royalty; the factory was to be but the 
poor antechamber to the imperial palace: the vast scheme was begun* 
which two centuries and a half were to behold increasing in magni¬ 
ficence j and lie must be a bold prophet who will yet venture to predict 
llie bounds of this marvellous progress f In a< p* 1600, the London traders 
lo the East became a corporation under Elizabeth—a momentous epoch* 
indeed, for India and the neighbouring countries. It is worthy of 
remark, that the early years of the seventeenth century were fatal to the 
eminent amid both Western and Eastern sovereigns: the great English 
Queen filed in 1603; Henry IV. of France (Le Grand} in 1610; Akbar 
the Great in 1605; Abbas the Great in 1630. 

From the death of Akbar to the appearance of Nadir Shah, a period 
of more than one hundred years* Sind seems to have been nearly 
disregarded in coatempomry histories, and to want the aid of an 
especial scribe of its own. The Tar ikhu-Tallin, the BegIur*Naineh, and 
the history of Mahomed Masoam, all hringtlie reader to the brink of this 
gap; and the scattered, if not meagre* details of the Tobfut-uol-Kiram 
do not supply it, or serve to connect the periods so fully as might 
he desired. The last-noted work* however. Is worthy of honorable 
mention, particularly as a performance within the passing century, 
which can hardly be considered a golden one for Oriental literature. 
We readily avail ourselves of its stores, in default of more choice and 
sounder material. 

It was during the interval alluded to that was laid the foundation 
of Shikurponr by ihc Daoadpotras. Tail a must have been at this time 
under the successors of the Urghoons and Turk bans. Of the latter, 
Mcerza Ghnzee Beg died at Kandahar in a. d. 1612, leaving a territory, 
of considerable importance and extent, to be contended IW piece-meal 
by more than one unworthy aspirant to the vacated princedom. Of 
other dependencies of the Jlogul Empire* in or affecting Sind, Rukkur 
and Scwee had their respective governors—very minor lights, however* 
compared To the powerful Meerfca, an especial favourite at Delhi, 

There had been srrious roQtcnlionisjdiea, ai Taiia* between Ktiusrow 
and Hindoo Khan,—the former a descendant of Jenghiz* die latter son- 
in-law lo a chief of idolatrous race,—both deputies of Ihc late C!hazee 
Beg on occasions of his absence : and the brief incumbency at Kanda¬ 
har of Asa, second of the name, and (perhaps also) Abdool Aii 
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Ttokhan, had expired, when .the Emperor JaJiangeer carried out his 
prudent plan of up pointing special lieutenants of hb outer dominions 
from the seat of empire; and hereditary vlcemy&hv in Sind and 
the adjacent countries received a cheek in its career* The period 
required for out present purpose is the outset, then, of this new system } 
and as none of the newly named imperial agents are shown to have 
practised any interference in the projects of Bahadoor Khan, (dc* 
scribed by Shahamut All as) the founder, par excellence^ of the Capital 
of Upper Sind, it may be inferred that the site of Shikarpoor was, on 
the occasion of its selection, a matter of indifference to rulers and the 
State. 

But there were two BaEradoors; nod if we take the later one, it is 
impossible to reconcile the dales. Bather should we be disposed to 
believe the first of the name the chief of the race in 1017, 

He was the mn of Bakur t the son of Hybnt, whose grandfather 
Jhiood Khan gave bis name to the whole tribe. There appears to be no 
sufficient can sc to endow these personages with kingly title, or trace 
their origin to the Prophet’s uncle, as their own family records seem 
disposed to do—so we will adopt the more approved view of their 
position, and hold them a* warriors and weavers* living an erratic and 
resiles life ; scattered in separate households of one common stock- 
some at Khanpoor, some ot Tamee T some elsewhere in the district 
west of the Indus, now known as the Sukkux (or Shikar poor) Deputy 
Coilcctomte* 

Chronologically* however, and for certain reason^ more essentia! than 
interesting in this narrative, (here b strong cause to suppose Mahomed, 
son of Baknr, Eind father of Feerofc (perhaps sometimes railed'Paxil), in 
l>e the real founder. Moreover if, to be quite in rule, we must have a 
Bahadoor in the matter at all, it is in no way improbable that Mahomed 
.vas known by that name himself, according lathe prevailing custom 
among Musulinan tribes, of transferring the distinguishing designation 
from grand sire to grandson. Upon the whole, wc prefer making *nch a 
.selection for onr purpose, 

Mahomed, then ; his son Feeroz; perhaps, too, bis grandson Bnhadonr, 
and others of equal or less note, more skilled, it appear?, in the use of 
the matchlock and bmv t shan of the loom and shuttle, and certainly 
preferring the former considerably to the latter, issued forth from their 
respective dwellings, and beat ihc neighbouring Shikargah* in quest of 
game. Upon the ground now-occupied by the city of Shikarpnor was 
a noted forest, which merited and won their attention. About 6 mile* 
to the XE, was Kbanpnor* about D la the SE, was Lukkce. These 
were the chief towns in that part of the country. The latter may be 
considered as the capital at this particular period, 11 was occupied by 
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the Mhars (under Bola Khan*), Zemindars of greal power and 3 nil nonet*, 
who looked upon the Daoudpoims with jealousy and distaste. They 
carefully watched the proceedings of the sclf-constiitiled foresters, and 
determined to nip them in the hud: an edict was fulminated, forbid¬ 
ding them to make use of the him ting-ground any longer. 

It will be a warrantable digression to inquire as to the origin of these 
Mhars; how it was they could set forth so much pretension to control, 
and what was their claim to the ancient town of Lukkcc. We learn 
that there were seven brothers of the tribe in Oobara, near the present 
Bhawulpoor frontier, of whom one, by name Jaipur, not finding a resi¬ 
dence with Ills near kindred accord with Ids views of independence, 
turned his steps to Rukkur. then occupied by ihe noted Mahmoud, (as 
may be inferred) governor* under Shah BegUrghooti^of the fort in 1541 ,f 
The same ruler was at Iuikknr when llemargoon demanded surrender 
a few yew later, There is no doubt that the Mhars and Dhars were 
giving thdr would-be new masters, the Mogul.*, some trouble at this 
particular epoch. 

The Jcloees, a race of Re loaches held the country on the west bank 
of the river between Boordeka and the Larkhana district. This i Deluded 
the town or city of Lukkcc, then a flourishing place, so called from 
Lukkoo, as Gosurjee was from Goanr, and Adamjee from Adam Jeloee, 
Jaisur crossed the river, and look up his abode among the dwellings of 
this people. The Mhars and their new comrades disagreed ; but the 
former had a friend at Court. Moosa Khan Mhojr was a man of 
influence with Mahtttood, and obtained the a^istance of some hundreds 
to quell ihe disturbance, by asserting the rights of his own side. The 
consequence was the subjection of the Jctoees, and a partition of the 
country. Juisur received the tract from Mchlance to Lsdthamas a fret- 
gift (Tindad and Muddud Mash) ; staling that on the lapse of a 
generation one-tenth produce would be reclaimed by Government. The 
Jetoees obtained the more northern allotment, or from Mek lance to 
Boordeka; on payment, however, of the customary land-tax. They 
probably held the greater port of Boordeka itself [brougham the sixteenth 
century, as the Boordee (or Bool dee) usurpation must have been al a 
much later date. It seems at all events to be an acknowledged fact, 
that when the latter tribe were driven from the Bhooglee hills, they 
tame down io the plains \o displace the Jetoees, u'ho eventually, with 
a few" exceptions, crossed over to the left bunk of the river. 

Jaisnr Khan remained at Lukkee, wjlioh thus became, as it were, his 
property ; and at his death, his son Akil, in conjunction with, a brother, 
Buknr, and cousin, Waddeira Sujun Khan, determined on building 
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a UCW town, to replace ihe* old one. The fort which they erected may 
*till be traced. Sujuti at^o built a village, called .Varoulo, after his son 
Muioa — bow known ns Wuzeerobad, from Shah Wulee, the Wuzeer 
of Ahmed Shah Dnomnce, whouc perqnisile it in after years became. 
They »ay that the: fectent of the land belonging to the Mhars towards 
the territory of the Khchu Chief may now be seen by the full-grown 
trerK t which, originally sfsoots in use for picketing their horses* are yet 
designated the “Tamarisks uf AkiL ,J The said headman and his 
cousin we re buried between Lukkee and Shikar poor, and their tombs 
are extant to this day, Izzutpoor and other places may be, in like 
manner, recognised in following the old setiling progress of this power- 
fill tribe* 

We will pass them over on the present occasion, to note a cireum- 
& lance which has been recorded for pur information, with all due otEcial 
gravity T by one of our most respectable Native functionaries, AkiJ 
Khan made two divisions of Liikkre—one retaining the name of the 
town itself, the other called BIiclii boor, after his son* In the firsts 
tobacco, hemp, and intoxicating drugs, known ns “ Maskonrat,” are pro- 
curable from the soil j nol so in the second* The cause a-* signed for 
the distinction is a prophecy of one Mnkhdoom Oosman, a disciple of 
the son of Bahawul Deen Mooltanee, whereby it was signified that 
such products were forbid den in that one locality, Akil Khau died in 
the year 1012 of the Hijra (about 16G3 of the Christian Era). His son 
Sher Khan was among the most bitter opponents of the Daoodpotras, 
upon their appearance on lbs hunting-ground—which circumstance 
enables us to resume the thread of our narrative* 

1 he weaver? appealed to spiritual authority, as vested in the person 
of Peer Sultan Ibrahim Shall, whose tomb still bears testimony to the 
fact of his existence. He was a holy man of eminence, and numbered 
the Mharsas well as their opponents among hi* disciples ; moreover, he 
himself resided at Lnkkcr. lie took up the cause of the appellants, 
and eventually obtained permission for them to resume their sport, 
Again, however, were they stopped t and again did they seek the Peer 
tor redress. The Mliars were summoned a second time, and ordered to 
desist. They remonstrated, and finally informed their venerable mentor 
that they would never spare the intruders, till they had exterminated 
the whole body, or, at least, driven them from the vicinity of the 
Shikargah—adding: “ If yon wish to be their comrade, good ; be it so ” 
BaEtlud and distressed, the Peer, bethought him of the final resource in 
*neh cases. He invoked curses upon the rebelling Mh&rs, and blessings 
upon the oppressed Daoodpotra?. Be fold his proteges, that they were 
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u* the iron sickle, and their enemies as grass or chaff, and promised 
thorn l ho victory in the event of an engage meat. Matters, prospered, 
the crisis drew on T and battle became inevitable. 

According to the story of the sons of Daood, their ancestors on this 
occasion con Id only muster a force of three or four hundred service 
men, while their opponents numbered 12,000, On the news of the 
advance of the latter, the Dauodpotra* took up their position in a canal 
known ns the Fulad, no w destroyed, much in the same manner, probably, 
as the Helooehees did more than two centimes after* in not altogether 
dissimilar c ire unis lances, except m to numbers, and the character of 
their opponents. A most sartguipaiy coulliet ensued on the meeting of 
ihe hostile forces, which, after the must determined endeavours on 
cither side, eventually terminated in favour of the Daoodpotras. who 
were left maste rs of the field. Strange to say* that while some 3,000 dead 
bodies of Mliars strewed the ground^ but few were killed on the side of 
the victors. A vigorous pursuit succeeded the victory. It was known 
that the wealthy Zemindars of Lukkce had lakhs of rupees concealed 
in that city. Thither went the Daoodpotras; and it is by no means un¬ 
likely, that on that particular occasion they found means of improving 
the condition of their financial and commissariat departments. They 
had before tried conciliation in vain; they had even offered the females 
of their families To appease the Mhars^il was now their turn to re tali ale. 

The Peer received Ids successful pupils with as much mundane 
satisfaction as allowable to be expressed by so holy a man T He con¬ 
gratulated and entertained them, with what return our history fails to 
point out; but it may be inferred that he was no loser in the transaction. 
Mounting bis palfrey (we will not call it a tattoo), he led the weavers to 
the scene of their exploits. He halted at the ground on which now 
stands the commercial city of Upper Sind. Muttering some mysterious 
words, which immediately instilled a desirable dramatic awe in the 
hearts of the bystanders, he raised his hand high in the air, and 
gracefully dropped an iron nail, which had long been held there 
unnoticed. The nature of the movement brought the point well Into the 
earth. It remained transfixed in an admirable position for the chief 
performer of the play. He pointed to the instrument, upon which all 
eyes were drawn : « Here,” said the Peer, “ let a city be built ■ and let 
ii bear the distinguished name of Shikar poor! n# The air rang with 
shouts, and the proceedings terminated in the usual manner on such 
Occasions. There was a popular craving, which could only be satisfied 
in the building of a town — the remedy was of necessity applied, Such 
thing* happen daily in more civilized lands. 
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The succeeding days were days of physical energy, of which the 
Bindee w cot ordinarily capable, The jungle was cut and cleared ; 
neighbours were summoned, threatened, and cajoled ; She work pro- 
eecded with vigour and rapidity; by degrees a town appeared. The 
lawn indue course became a city, noted for the wealth and enterprise of 
its merchants, the size and business of Us bazar, its hot-bed of intrigue, 
debauchery, bribery, oppression, evil speaking* and many kinds of 
corruption; and so passed away the years, till the dawn of the 
eighteenth century . 

Anothor account of the found niton of the city* represents that old 
Pee? Ibrahim had been gathered to bis fathers, and that one of the 
surviving followers saw* in a dream, ihe holy man and a stranger 
drawing water at a well, without the usual aid of menials or cattle, 
Finding that he was observed, the unknown become Instantly invisible, 
and the Peer, turning towards the disciple, said — 6 *1 and my friend 
Kliizr [usually considered by Mahomed ans to be the Prophet, possessing 
the water of life] are thinking of building Bhikarpoor. It is id be a 
large city,” The dreamer saw and heard no further, until waking to 
reality. It need scarcely be added; that the vision was realized by the 
Daoodpotras commencing upon their masonic labours. 

It has been shown that we cannot confidently point to either Eahndoor 
Khan registered in the Family Tree (vide Nos. XVI. and XX. of Ap¬ 
pendix A) as the Daoodpotra founder of Shikarpoor ; but have been 
satisfied to identify the person intended with Mahomed (No. XVIIL), 
the member of an intervening generation. So little pains have been 
taken to ascertain the truth of the ease, and the evidence now adduced 
is of so con dieting a nature, that in any other way we should be fairly 
bewildered to decide upon our hero. Setting documentary evidence 
aside for mere oral tradition, one might suppose the before-mentioned 
Daood Khan, and his sons Fccroz and Kehur, to be the warriors ef the 
foregoing narrative. But the B haw n I poor records tell -a different tale; 
and a less partial written authorityf informs us, that the five sons of 
Daood were Arab, Abbas, Hosun, Hasib, and Kasim; and that Kchur 
was the paramour of the wife of Pirij, the son of Abbas. The names of 
five principal Daoodpotra tribes—first Abbasee or Pirjanee, and 
Kehranee; then Arbanee, Husunee and tics hbanee—are more conclusive 
of the existence of these their probable ancestors, than that they were 
the actual founders of the city. In mentioning these names, however, 
we may venture to claim their owners among the notables of the place 
and period; and the tomb of Eesa Daoodpotm is evidently that of the 
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ancestor of the Enhance tribe, who, if not the brother of the five chiefs 
before named, must have been no very distant relation The same may 
be said of the old Feeroz, ancestor of the Feerozauees, whom oral tradi¬ 
tion yet denotes as the son of Daoud Khan. 

We have a better light after the year 1700 + Towards the dose 
of the brilliant and busy reign of Aurungzehe, a rebelJinn broke out 
among the Zemindars of Moo I tan and Tatta. The Prince Moiz-ood- 
deem, grandson of the Emperor, was despatched against them, and is 
said to have displayed, on the occasion, great gallantry and conduct, 
and, after a short encounter, defeated Ghazee Khan, one of the many 
chiefs so designated, a most refractory subject, on Lbe west bank of the 
fndits** We learn that the Shallzada had a narrow escape with bis 
own life, and owed much of the victory to the exertions of a stranger 
in Ilia camp* This was Moobartik Khan, then leader of the Daoodpotras, 
and, according to the registered pedigree, son of Bahadoor Khan, second 
of the name, to whom allusion has already been made. 

Thnngh wholly disallowing the honour of laying the found a thin stone 
of gbikarpoot to Muobamk 1 * father, we give credence to the assertion 
that Bahadoor held a Snnud for the hind upon which the town was 
built, from Alim goer himself,! to whom he naturally may have applied, 
owing to the opposition met with from his unruly netghbours, the Mharsi 
and others. The son had now come at the head of a trusty band of 
followers, to represent the continued difficulties of the tribe 7 * position in 
the midst of determined enemies. The moment was most opportune, 
Not only was he enabled to lend assistance to the Mogul forces in the 
battle which ensued with Ghazce Khun, but ht? had the distinguished 
honour of rescuing the Shahzada T s Harem during a night attack of the 
Beloochees* He was rewarded by a new grunt of land in the vicinity 
of Shikarpoor- 

But great lice use is used under Oriental rule, and the strongest con¬ 
trives to push himself into the best seat, where right would never have 
given him standing-room. It must be remembered that the Daood- 
potros were originally no more than subjects in Sind T and the newly 
built city was situated in the territory governed by a vj core gent of 
Delhi. The Mcerzaof the day, ruler of Seewee (which then comprised 
Bhikarpoor and Snkkur), was one Bttkhty&r or Bukhtawur Khan. He 
must have been a rebel and a bully, for we find him called in the 
Daoodpotra archives H The Common Enemy, 11 when Moub-inik com¬ 
plained of his conduct to Moiz*ood-deen s and the prince consented to his 
forcible deposition. A body of Dacodpotros under Moobaruk, Sunjar, 
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with oilier Khawaneens, or chiefs of llic tribe, proceeded in quest of 
this disagreeable and ill-starred nobleman, came upon him by surprise, 
defeated his soldiers, slew him, and mangled and exposed his temains. 
A triumphal entry into Shiltarpoor followed, and the scion of empire 
lent his presence to adorn the pageant We are informed that the 
villages attached to the city, the towns of Bukhliarpoor and Klianpoor, 
and a general superintendence of the province and fort of Bukknr, were 
the further rewards to the Daood points for their valour and fidelity. 

There is a largo fort to be now seen at Khanpoor, built by one 
Bnkhtawnr Khan, whose name is welt known in the neighbourhood of 
that place. It is believed that this individual may be Identified with 
the above men tinned Governor of Secwce and Shikarpoor. But it will 
be well to turn to what the historian of Tatla* says of this functionary ; 
and in so doing, a slight sketch of the Kulhoras is indispensable for liie 
connection and intelligibility of events. 

It would require but a superficial research to place the Kulhoras and 
Daoodpottas in the same genealogical tree (Appendix A). Cheenec or 
Jhtinia Khan left two sons, Mahomed and Daoud ; the last of whom is 
the grandfather of the chief of that name already introduced.f From 
the son of the first, Kulhora Khan (whence the Kulhoras), Adam Shah is 
said to be the ninth in descent. Native chroniclers varyas to the 
period during which this fanatic disturber of the peace flourished in 
tbind. One MS. states a. ii. &09 (a, b. 1504), during the reign of ,1am 
Pheeroz, lost of the Summa princes ; another a. si. 999 (a. d. 159!). 
Both this year (believed to be about that of his decease), and 909, are 
obtained on very respectable authority. Even the former is upwards 
of half a century later than that supposed in the popular histories of 
-Sind. The intermediate date of Captain MaoMttido,* v. n. 1668, can 
lardly be far from the mark, and may be accepted with tolerable 
confidence^ We learn that Adam Shah was killed in Mooltan, and 
that his remains were brought down to Sukkur from that city for 
interment. This was dune agreeably to an old request, made by the 
deceased when living, to one Aga Mahomed Kotwal, to whom he had 
rendered service. The tomb is to this day a remarkable object on the 
high road to Shikarpoor. His sons, Ibrahim and Daood, do not seem to 
have attained note; bat his grandson, Mecyan Elias, son of Daood, 
exerted himself in increasing the number of disciples to the supremacy 
of the house. The last was succeeded by his brother Shall Ali, or 
Shabu! Mahomed, who gave his attention successfully to agriculture ; 
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attracting at the same lime spiritual followers. Lark ban* was the 
scene of bis principal labours ; and (meeting with a violent death at the 
hands of the rater of Bukkur) he was buried at Mazindoh, in that 
district, then known as Ckandooka. His son, Nnsecr Mahomed £ was 
next on the list of leaders* and worked assiduously a* the family exal¬ 
tation for a period of thirty-five year?, during which he escaped from 
captivity at the court of Aurungzebe, fought with the Fnnhofs of 
Khoodadnd and the Chief of Bukkur, and gained a wonderful ascend¬ 
ancy over the minds and landed estates of the Zemindars uf Sind* 

Been Mahomed succeeded his Father Nwter, in the turban of 
leadership. His career was turbulent, and comparatively short. The 
aggressions which he practised upon the Ponhars, and other Sindee 
tribes, called npan him the wrath of Delhi, Mcerza Khan Fannee (a 
prophetically ominous name), mler of See wee under the empire, was 
powerless to item the torrent of victorious fanaticism, which threatened 
to do no little mischief to his master's dominions. The Emperor scuta 
large force to revenge the defeat of one of his generals ; the prince 
Moiz-ood-deen was placed an command. At Bukkur he was met by 
Meer Mahomed, brother of the n(Tending Been Mahomed, who came to 
treat, in company with'a Hindoo diplomatist. The two contrived to 
pacify the Shahzada with words and promises, and Lhe army returned 
towards Median. A shallow boaster, named Mukftwda, taking the 
departure of the imperialists to be a Riga of weakness, attacked Mat he la 
and Doch. He drew npon his brethren, by this act, an unlocked for 
retaliation: the army of chastbemcnt returned, and cleared out the 
districts occupied by the Kullioras, Been Mahomed fled. Some few 
months after, he siirrendered himself, and tendered allegiance* His 
brother, Yar Mahomed, however, opposed lhe troops sent to secure his 
family. A fierce conflict ensued, which terminated in Been Mahomed 
being carried off by the Shuhzada, and put to death in Moollan, 

Yar Mahomed seems to have distinguished himself greatly in the 
attack upon the imperialists. 

The impossibility to contend with these for any lengthened time, 
however, rendered his absence from Sind necessary to the development 
of his plans for the future. He proceeded to Kkclal, and after sundry 
broils with the ruler, xMehrab Khan, was allowed to settle there. He 
remained for two years in that stronghold. At the end of this period, 
ho reappeared on the scene of his exploits. We may look upon him m 
the leader of his people in succession to Been Mahomed. 

Meerza Bukliiuwtir Khan, son of Meerza Pannee, was ruler of Seewee, 
and held a large tract on the west bank of the Indus, in the environs of 
Shikarpoor. Yar Mahomed, associated with Bojst Likkcc, and litas 
Kliaa Brahoec, recommenced aggressive measures by a movement in 
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the country bordering on the Munch Ur Lake. lie possessed himself 
of Samtnnee, c-spelling the Ponhais, and their head man Kaisur; and 
despatched his brother, Meer Mahomed, to extend his acquisitions, hv a 
diversion in an opposite quarter. His objects were achieved with skill 
and rapidity. His career of conquest made litas leave him: “ You have 
no need of me; Heaven is on your side: that suffices , n said the rough 
lira* lock. Kuudeara and Lark liana were taken among less important 
places. The latter had been bold by Mulik Allah Buksh, brother of 
Bukhtawur. The Meerza, upon these reverses, appealed to the Shahzadn 
in Mooltan, Moiz-ood-deen no sooner heard the report than he turned 
to the scene of disturbance. Then Bukhtawur’s heart misgave him: 
he did not wish to see the country entrusted to his charge overrun by 
the troops o fhis master. He had probably private anti particular reasons 
for the objection, unknown to the historian. He prayed the prince to 
withhold his march ; and, on a refusal of his request, had actually the 
audacity to oppose the approaching hosts. He was *lain, and Moiz-ood- 
deen repaired to Bukkur. Yar Mahomed does not appear to have suffered 
severely for his offences; on the contrary, the Shahzada came gradu¬ 
ally round to favour his views of aggrandisement. One after another, 
a new governor was appointed for See wee, which province in coarse 
of time was handed over to the Vukeels of ike Kalhora. Yar Mahomed 
received the imperial title of Khouda Yar Khan. 

There is nothing very conflicting in the two accounts which have 
been briefly set forth of this incursion of Moiz-ood-decn. The Talta 
historian either did not know that the Daoodpotraa formed part of the 
imperial army, or did not think it worth while to record the fact. The 
other narrative is that of a Dnoodpolra himself building ihc monument 
of his own reputation. 

It was natural that he should dwell upon the alliance with Delhi as a 
circumstance of weighty import. The atoms of general history are 
immensities in an individual biography. 

We may now look upon Moobaruk Khan and his K ha wan ecus (among 
whom Sun jar and Hot Khan are especially noted) ns feudal lords, if 
not independent rulers. The public nomination of ;m heir apparent in 
Sadik Khan gives strength to this conclusion, t-’em temporary history, 
moreover, affords a clue to the dale of these occurrences (about u. 
1701—03) from the part taken in them by the grandson of Aurungzebe, 
at the close of his grandsire’s reign. 

Prince Moiz-ood-decn, from being Nazim or Governor of Mooltan, 
obtained possession of the throne of Delhi in 1712, on the death of Shah 
Alum, hid father. The Mogul empire was then fast declining into 
insignificance, and this new prince was not of a character to check its 
decline. As Jubandar Shah, he was a dissipated, useless monarch, 
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and little ofhi» reign has been recorded in history. Hk connection with 
the government of Sind is attested by a singular Stmnd in possession of 
the Syuds of Bukknr, owners of a large tract of land to the eastward of 
Rnrce. 

Some authorities maintain, that Ynr Mahomed attended personally at 
the Delhi court, and represented his case to the Emperor Attmogzcbc 
himself. If eo, he mast have been as successful in that high quarter as 
Moobaruk Khan in the Shnfizadn's camp. But his demands were far 
more ambitious, and, as it has already been shown, the results were 
proportionately greater. He rclametl with a grand and lofty title to be 
ruler of See wee, while the Daoodpotra* were merely confirmed in 
possession of a town, almost within that district, and, perhaps, one or 
lwo neighbouring Jageere. 

Khooda Ynr Khan Abbasee, the first bearing the tide, anti the first 
governor, de jure, (hough not dc facto, of the Kulhora race, terminated a 
brilliant and successful career in 1719, and was succeeded in his 
government by his son Noor Mahomed. The attempts at supremacy 
on the part of Mahomed Daood, the elder bora, were rendered futile by 
the energy of this new member of the rising house. Destiny had 
marked him as the active principle of his generation, and he worked 
with a purpose which looked like the foreshadowing of success. 

Passing over his battles with the Hrahoecs, which belong to general 
history, we fmrl it recorded, that Moor Mahomed turned the eve of 
covetousness towards Shikarpoor, and endeavoured to wrest that place 
from Sadik Mahomed Khan, and his rather Moobaruk. Here, again, the 
Tatta historian takes up different ground front that of the Daoodputra 
annalist, and defends the Kulhora’s conduct. Had not Meeyan Goolam 
fdiah Abbssee been ruler of Sind when the Sytid was composing, wc 
might have less hesitation in accepting his facts; bat Oriental etiquette 
would scarcely allow the book-making subject to represent the father 
of his sovereign committing an unprovoked aggression. When that 
etiquette is not in the way, truih may be sought according to the 
dictates of common sense and experience. 

At length, upon the plea that the Daoodpotras had usurped the 
property of others. Shikar poor was invested, and the inhabitants put to 
severe straits. After some resistance and temporizing, It was agreed to 
portion out the town, and a third party was introduced for the occasion 
as the rightful Jngeerdar, one Meet Abdool Wasa Khan.* To him was 
accorded two shares, or a full half; thg Kulhora, and his comparatively 
weak opponent, equally divided the remainder. This occurred in 1722. 
Four years later, after some intervening unsuccessful attempts to oust 
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the occnpaiU?! a new attack was made upon Shikarpnor, The death of 
Moobunik, on 1M-* emergency, seemed lo dispirit the people whom he 
had led *o efficiently for many years. His son, Sadik* was compelled 
to retire before the invaders. Khooda Yar Khan rook possession, 
restoring certain neighbouring lands to the Nhars. It was asserted that 
this tribe, as well as the Mhai# before men tinned * had been dislodged 
from their homes, and interfered with by the increasing power and 
lawless ambition of the sons of Baood. 

For the next thirteen years, the wanderings of the Baoodpoims scarcely 
belong to the annals of Shikarpoor, which remained in possession of 
Noor Mahomed or his nominees. During this period, be prosecuted 
vigorously bis Rrahoce campaigns, and his lieutenant, Moarad Gungn, 
won fresh laurels for bis own and his masters brows. Nor should the 
names of Mger Behcmm, son of Bhahdod Khan, Talpoor Bclooqb, Shah 
Bahru, and Raja Likkee, be omitted from the list of those who did 
good service. In l?35 s the bonds of marriage united the families of the 
chiefs of either party. A first cousin of Abdoulin Khan, lord of Khebu 
{killed in the battle with the Belooe hires and Kill horns), gave his 
daughter to Mahomed Moored, eldest son of the- Kulhora ruler. One year 
after, another son, Khoodadad, became also united to a maiden of noble 
Erahoee blood. 

To return to the Emperors of Delhi. In less than a year after liis 
accession, -Inbandar Shah, who, as quaintly asserted by Emdiil Khan 
Wu-m, did not reign, but “lay like an embryo in the womb of empire,” 
was driven to abandon his throne to Fqrokhsher, and repaired lo prison 
to meet a violent death. Some six years later, in 171 &, a like fare was 
reserved for his conqueror also. A pageant ensued, ex hi biting two 
doomed children, successively wearing crowns. The demise of both 
with in a few months left the path clear to Rous him Akhtur, grandson of 
Shall Alum, better known as Mahomed Shah. His reign was of 
tolerable duration, but it was replete with trouble and vicissitudes. 

fu 1737 S Nadir Shah entered Afghanistan at die head of his Persian 
troops. He prepared for his aggression, upon the Delhi dominion by 
laying siege Lo Kandahar, which, though Itself no longer an appendage 
of the empire, was a barrier, as it were, necessary to be passed, to carter 
out the objects of the expedition. In about 1G3Q T the old Sircar, to 
which this city once gave a name, had been lopped off from the 
£<pobhn* nf the great Akbar by Abdool lisecz, on the part of Shah Abbas 
Shah Johan, by good fortune, j-ccovered the loss occasioned, in 
important stronghold, by the supineness of his predecessor ; but the 
increasing Activity and energy' of the Pendant, under the younger Abbas, 
had won it a second lime for their sovereign. Its subsequent seizure 
by Meet Vais Afghan, in 1709. made it an independent government 
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The course of events led Mobiuood, si son ofHhe above nofrkman, to 
aspire to a throne of higher pretensions,—to seek to planl his little 
kingdom lo the more luxurious urea of Ispahan* — to succeed in his 
aspirations, and to die a miserable maniac. Randallur was now in 
possession of Hoosaia Khan, brother of the same Sultan Mahomed, whose 
short-lived dynasty had already been expelled from Persia by Tapiasp 
and his general.* , 

The siege and blockade of the city and fortress occupied Nadir above 
a year* From Kandahar, he moved in *l*7d§ T to Kabool* fc and from 
thence to Jululabad and Pcsbawun Where resistance was offered, he 
assaulted with a vigour which overcame all opposition. In spite of 
the presence of bold and able officers in the imperial ranks, the emperor 
bad ill-secured his possessions in the quarter assailed. Zakaria, 
Governor of Lahore, had advanced to meet iho inyas-ion^hut the prgstigu 
of the victorious army was too grout Ao bn witgktpod* and the chief 
re turned to his government ns a vassal of the kvaftlcr. On the 9 th 
February 1 739. Nadir was in Delhi, and Mahomed Shah was adminis¬ 
tering to the wants of the Persian urm^ of occupation. K 

In the following mouth, a treaty was drawn up, by which the provinces 
westward of the Indus were ceded to tin? crown of Persia !* Kabool f 
Tqiid, and part of MooJtan were thus lost* to Delhi. SEaifarpoor and 
Secwec were of Course included among fie*transfers/ 

The scene of carnage and pillage ^vor, Nadir quitted the city of the 
humiliated Moguls, and turned his steps again towards the Pnnjaub, 
But ids troops were not yet Uyobtairf that rest which tlp y so much 
required. Rhonda Yar Khan Ahhasec was inclined to be troublesome] 
and he had now a roi%h master to dear with, v«ry diifcrent to those 
whoso want of energy had enabled his predecessors lo obtain their 
seditious ends. ¥ 

Owing to this disagreeable; contretemps, within a rAunlh after his 
return to Kaboul, Nadir Shall was on the eve ^f a new expedition. 
He marched by the Dhorijai, down the right bank fifthe I ndus, and 
addressee) an injunction to submissive, to Xoor Mahomed, williont 
avail, from Pherlk GhaJcc Khan. That ambitious man had/two years 
before ttieVe-occurrences, taken advantage of the excitement caused by 
the advance of the Persians upon Kaiidujiar, coupled with reports of 
invitations to Nadir From discouttintedintriguers at Delhi, to persuade 
the weak Governor, or Soobedar of Tnlta, Sudik All, to transfer the 
government of that province to him For three lataks of rupees.f This 
barter appears to have had tile sanction of Mahomed Shah, into whose 
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rollers it is not improbable that pan of (he purchase (or, according 
to some, lease) money was duly admitted. Upon the approach of 
Nadir, now sovereign or the lands west of the Indus, the Kulhora fled 
eastward lu Omertiot, and shutting himself tip there, made a demonstra¬ 
tion of independence. From Dhera Ghnzee Khan, the Persian force 
marched to Larklinoa, and was led from thence across the Indus again, 
in pursuit of this unexpected opponent. As might have been anticipat¬ 
ed. i[ took hilt little labour to bring the latter to Icrmu. lie surrendered 
at Omerkot, and tendered his allegiance to the crown of Persia. 

N'Lolir behaved with more ,-olicy than generosity to his Sindian sab* 
jeets. To Ncjot Mahomed, -who had put him to die inconvenience of a 
long march, he eon firmed the government of Tatta, and added to his 
former title that ofSliah Kuo Ice Khnn. Hut he assessed his independence, 
and that of his dominion*, with a yearly trihuie of £130,000 ; this, 
too, in addition to a fine, equivalent to a crore of rupees. The 
exiled Oaood[wtras he replaced in Sliikarjwor; and upon Mo libel 
Khan he bestowed the more western tracts bordering on Khelat, which 
had belonged fo Delhi.* 

The camp of this fierce and untiring tidier was pitched at Larkhana, 
1'oth on moving down wards from Dhem. Giiazce Khan, ami on his return 
from Dmcrkol. IPs historian docs not mention that lie was encamped 
ot Shikarpoor at any time, hut a? a tradition is extant there to this effect, 
and, moreover, the encamping ground is shown to this day, it is 
conceived that the visit must have been paid. On the Persian army 
finally quitting Lmkhana on the 13tb Moburum 1153 (a. n, 1740), they 
marched vld Seewee, Dadur, and Shown), towards Kandahar, and 
eventually to Herat, t 

It is said that Nadir took with him to Persia, Nuor Mahomed's two 
sons, Mahomed Moomd and Goolam Shah, os hostages for their father’s 
future behaviour, Sadik Mahomed, Daoodpmra, leaving his son 
Bh&wul Khan in the territory which the tribe had acquired of late years 
on the left hank of the Indus, resumed his old position at Slukarpoor, on 
the departure of the royal army. One Shaikh Sadik appears to have 
been nominated to exercise a kind of surveillance over Ills actions.^ 

Nm many years after this apparently permanent adjustment of diffi¬ 
culties, the aforesaid Shaikh was killed, and n feud broke out, which 
occasioned a representation from the Daoodpotra chief to his sovereign, 
and the despatch of an officer front rhe latter to inflict punishment npon 
Sadik Mahomed. Sirdar Tamosp appeared at the head of a formidable 
detachment before the walls of Shikarpoor, and took posession,$ By a 

* To*itHk)ic Nadine. t Tormnkbc Nsdirtt. 
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royal oTdcr, however, communicated by Me era a AsLir Ali, a special 
envoy Tor the occasion, Sadik was afterward m nominally restored to 
favour, and a new Jageer conferred upon him in anoiber localiiy. 
Whether this ™ nothing mom than a pretence to gel rid of a fu fair lory 
tribe or not it Is hard at tins distant period to- say, hot something of tin; 
kind may readily be Conjectured* At all events, the Daoorij joints look 
tie message in its unfavourable light; they threw themselves into tie 
city in a body, and when the troops of Tomasp and Askir attempted lo 
follow, they opposed them in a most determined manner. A long and 
sanguinary struggle was the consequence: its terminal ton in favour 
of the Persians is asserted to have been brought on by treachery, 
Mahomed Sndik was killed, and Ida second son, Moobarnlc, wounded 
A noied chief, ^nnjar, met his death by poison, secretly administered. 4. 
The women were slain by their husbands and kinsmen, their bodies 
being thrown into a wed, and buried with myriads of jewels attached to 
their persons or scattered over them j The Daoodpotras who craped 
from the slaughter made their way to the open country. The Iribe lav 
claim ton subsequent action, under a new leader, Bfmwtd, eldest son of 
ihe deceased Sadik, in which they were victorious, and Sirdar Tjurm*]) 
lost 1 iis cars* The epithet «One-eared^ is also found applied by a 
MS. authority to Askir Ali* The main question required for history 
is the result of the ccmention, it is tolerably clear that the sons of 
Daood ’wens now effectually banished from their old sojourn on the 
west bank of the Indus, an lI driven bodily lo find shelter across the 
river. 

A few words of comment on this part of our narrative, for the ground* 
work of which we arc chiefly indebted to 3hahauutt Ali, and the 
archives of Bhawulpoor* 

There is not the least doubt that Bliawul Khan, who succeeded 
Mahomed Sadik m the Dustar, or turban of chieftainship, is the Daoud 
Khan, called by Colonel Tod the founder of the family. He i* said by 
that authority to have been a Native of Khiknrpoor, who had ifi acquired 
too much power fora subject, and consequently drew upon himself the 
arms of his sovereign of Kandahar/ 1 

The title gt founder of the family 5r fe borne out, Inasmuch as Blmwiil 
w as the first to establish their power on Ihe left bank of the Indus, tic 
laid, moreover, ihc foundation of the city known by his name. The 

* MS. fcn-iAD Origiial of Hcrul Ati ; ditto of Ahmnl KEuut; ditto of Htcttci Aia MjIui- 
invit. Tint last, hi*LT£T f M#W\ Xhnt both Sunjur nftfl Ihhonatfii Sh u reef, *t fdtow ben> t wm 
well awim that they wrre ab out to drink the cap df iMlV fdurn j bat it wuj. gffemJ hy a 
Syush and wiUiugty iMfrrtqiiciL 
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mention of Kandahar is a)so quite intelligible, anti accords tvith oral 
tradition, that tin: last invaders of Shiktupoor were Afghans. We have 
only to suppose the death of Nadir, and ri*e of Ahmed Abdalee, to have 
intervened between the arrival ofTamasp and mission of Astir All, and 
accept the latter as an officer of the new sovereignty. This fully 
accords with the evidence to be gathered on the subject, independent of 
I looks; and should Tumasp appear out of place in the picture, there is 
no reason why he should be retained. On the events succeeding the 
murder of his master being made known, his presence at Shik&rpoor 
could be of little object: except, Indeed, lie had tendered his submission 
to Ahnicd, on which point the records are silent. 

That there has been some hard fighting under the Daoodpotm rule, 
may be inferred from an inspection of the long room in which are 
deposited the remains of nineteen chiefs of the tribe, of whom marvel¬ 
lous feats of valour are on record ; from the well in which the bodies of 
the women are said to have been thrown ; from the pardonable garrulity 
of tlie portly dame in charge, and the progressive enthusiasm of her 
blind son, in endeavouring to give shape to the legends which he Is 
supposed to retain: in fine, from the same circumstances which make 
the traveller credit the chamber in Hnlyrood; the little house at 
Stmt ford-upon-A von; the ruins of Pompeii, 

It is true that tile re may have been considerable bloodshed in the 
many battles with the Kulhora, whose name, with that of Shall Bahro, 
and more than one other chief in the Abbasee interests, is brought 
forward, with an admiring head movement, by the simple, good-natured 
sonis, who have endeavoured lo throw light on our researches. It 
might be proved that the warrior Sunjar, whose tomb stands separate 
from the rest, was poisoned at a prior date to that of the latest siege 
mentioned. But we are inclined to give more deadlines* and stern 
import to an Afghan invasion, on the consolidation of a new monarchy 
for that people, than 10 a Kulhora Hanoi or Chuppow. 

A limed" Shah Abdalee commenced his reign in 1747; and had no 
sooner gained possession of his own Afghan cities, than he undertook 
to invade Hindoos tax,. On this occasion the Mogul armies were true 
to the empire, and their leaders led them nobly to resist the approaching 
onslaught. Their zeal and intrepidity were successful, and the Abdalee 
was compelled to retrace his steps. As uuder this monarch Shikarpoor 
was annexed to the Kandahar states, it would lead to no purpose to 
trace Us after progress i n India. More suitable, perhaps, to the objects 
of this Memoir, is the list of governors under the new rule given in 
Appendix B. In this we have endeavoured to embody all desirable 
information, up to the period when the city again changed hand*. The 
table will be doubtless new, even to the Indian reader, and may not be 
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void of interest It embraces a period of seventy-eight years, and brings 
the narrative of events up to IS25. With a few remarks, which seem 
essential to be here appended, we will dose the first part of a Report 
id ready extended to a somewhat tedious length. 

The tribute, which had been exacted from Sind by Nadir, was readily 
acknowledged by his no less ambitious success or* Nor was the Doom* 
neo monarch inclined to suffer evasion In payment. In renewing the 
engagement, he made it, as it were, bis own, by conferring a new title 
upon the Kulhora, Noor Mahomed, the Shah Koolee of Nadir, wa^ 
transformed into the Shalt Xowaz of Ahmed Abdalee. This was the 
light, matter*of-form consideration, for which the heavy money-bags 
were to be dragged to the Kandahar treasury. But the scales would 
have been more equal, had truth supplied the place of Oriental phrase¬ 
ology, In lieu of an empty name, the preamble would have shown 
that a frightful carnage and destruction must have resulted from non- 
acceptance of the impost. It mattered little whether the destroyer were 
Nadir or Ahmed Shah; neither bore the sword in vain. 

Bhah Nowaz, however, felt no more disposed to remain saddled with 
the obligation than Nuor Mahomed or Shah Koolee. He would find 
means to shake it off, if he could, and rid himself of an intolerable 
burthen. A Delhi invasion, in which his liege lord was much engaged, 
offered a favourable opportunity to fall into arrears* If the king were 
successful there, a Utile well-timed congratulation might work wonders 
for so comparatively Insignificant a country as Tat La, or Schwhtan* To 
judge from his acts, these were, doubtless, the thoughts of the unwilling 
vassal. But unfortunately for his sdicmesf, Ahmed Shah's expedition 
proved a failure, and that which was to supply Noor Mahomed with an 
opportunity of securing the royal indulgence, soon became ti cause 
of contrary treatment. The sovereign of Kandahar, disappointed, and 
wanting money, looked aTOtmd for relief* A dishonest neighbour and 
tributary attracted at once bis attention} the Sind instalments were 
unpaid—the delinquent was the man upon whom he had bestowed a title 
of honour. He marched accordingly towards Sohwan ■ Noor Mahomed 
lied to Jaisulmere, and died there in exile. 

This might appropriately be considered the close of the first chapter la 
in the story of Sind tribute. The second would commence with the 
doings of Mahomed Moorad Kulhora, the “SIrbuland ' or exalted (lofty * 
headed) Khan, of the account current with Afghanistan, 

One fact seems to have been lost sight of in after discussions on this 
subject. Tile Sind tribute was, in die first instance, levied upon a 
certain portion of die country, as now known, and not upon the whole. 
The boundaries of Tana and Sehwistun in iSlfi would be the 
possession* fur which the monies were originally paid, and, according to 
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the treaty with .Mahomed Sliah, only those on the west hank of the 
Indus!. Moreover, after purchases and seizures on the said west bank 
should be struck out of the account. One of the latter was Shiknrpoor, 
regarding the transfer of which city we shall speak more particularly in 
Part n. 

The rise of the Kulhoras, like that of many other tribes and indivi¬ 
duals, whereof instances abound in Asiatic annuls, is that or 
Mahomedanism in general; only the result, in the Jailer case, was 
infinitely more start ling, and affected an incalculably greater number of 
souls, A singular infatuation led people to attribute extraordinary 
sanctity to the disciple of a Sheea Syud of Jampoor. The disciple 
applied his own powers to enhance the greatness thrust upon him, and 
two or three sharp-witted generations of liis descendants funned tire 
prevailing idea into superstitious veneration. But the decline was even 
more rapid that the rise ; overweening ambition at length displayed its 
Irue colours; and then, while there was everything to reject and shun, 
nothing whatever was visible in attract the crowd. This offshoot of 
charlatanism drooped and withered, within a short space after its buds 
and blossoms had been the admiration of the beholders. 

The successful selfishness which had been acknowledged by the 
multitude bad made itself especially felt in the persecution of the 
Daoodpotras; who, whatever their faults and failings, seem to have 
constituted a brave and enterprising body. It would not be unmtercst- 
iug to penetrate deeper into the early history of this tribe, and elicit 
the details of their feuds with the Mhars, Nhare, Ponhars, and other 
of the ninny contiguous races which had either settled in, or were 
aborigines of the country; but it would require much research to 
accomplish this task satisfactorily, and it is difficult to know where to 
get information on which to place implicit reliance. 

Whether it is that the Kulhoras furnish a correct account of their 
origin, and the Daoodpirns, in appropriating the ancestors of this race 

la themselves, have committed a bold genealogical plagiarism,_whether 

the exact contrary is the case, or whether both accounts arc true,_we 

leave to the descendants of each respectively lo determine. In the 
latter supposition, the contentions described have been little more than 
family feuds—the result of a natural Oriental family jealousy. From 
the early periods of Eastern rule down to the present day (a. d. 1*54), 
when we read of ihc death of a State prisoner in the fortress of 
Gohrenda, placed there some years ago by Ids brother the' Nizam of 
the Deccan, examples of the most atrocious kind are plentiful, to prove 
the intensity of blood animosity ; and the failings of monarch* in ibis 
respect arc no less the failings of petty chiefs There would be nothing 
singular in accepting ihe whole history as a faithful record, so for as 
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lhrae iwo houses are concerned* in their relative positions one in ihe 
either. 

But, discrepancies in dates, and impossible concordances of eh ronology, 
throw so many double in the way t Thai wo cannot recommend credence 
to ihe exact relationship given, even allowing for a generation more or 
les- to bo omitted from, or inserted in the tree, (t is, however, worthy 
of note, that the Kul horns and Dnoodpotra? are both registered as Stndce 
tribes, and both lay claim to descent from the Prophets uncle* and 
tbe consequent designation (it would be inferred) of Ahbasces; 
and certain it is, that whatever their descent, whether Arab* Indian, or 
oven Tmns-Oxian, they carried with then* metric and a prestige which 
impelled each clansman to his respective throne—the anchorite to rule 
in Sind, the weaver to the chlefdom of Bhnwulpnor, 
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FART JL 

SHIKARPOOR AFTER ITS CESSION, OR TRANSFER TO 
THE AMEERS OF SIND* 

When wc read of a village hastily erected amid strife and bloodshed, 
enlarged in the course of years inEo el town ; under similar circumstance?* 
walled in and fortified from jj me to time, to resist expected attacks of 
more than one neighbouring enemy—wo ©an hardly hope to hear, that 
after little more than a century, the concluding portion of which intro¬ 
duced si totally new government* the picture would he that of a wealthy 
and populous city. One would rather expect to find ruin, desolation, 
blight, and on abode of owls and bats—a place of prowling for the rejected 
of the canine species. Such* indeed* would be no unlikely result in 
England, were the harmony of the church, and the town hall, and the 
inn* and the manor house, ihe one lung street and the marketplace, 
disturbed by semes like those enacted in the early Id story of Shikar* 
poor. This may appear an anomaly ; for there arc stout hearts at 
home, and it is chiefly the meek Ilindou who dings to these un genial 
horrors in the far East. Tire diife fence of procedure must be attributed 
toin^troetcd civilisation on the one tide, and an unimaginative apathy 
on the other. 

But a few years* probably ten or twelve, after the cession or transfer 
of Shikarpoor from the Afghan to the Mcend government* we find it 
repented; that the place contains immense wealth, and 110,000 inhabit¬ 
ants. The names of the leading firms, and the nature of their dealings, 
tit once put ns in possession of the fact that this old Shikargoh of the 
Daoodpotras is the site of a groat commercial city ; that is, great In a 
political sen*e f for In reality it is an ill-shapeli muss of houses and * 
streets at the best. Those arrogant sons of Daood—those wild Mhfirs— 
gave way before the adventurous Afghan and the foraging Belooch; and 
the latter tamely sulTcred themselves to be out-numbered by an Influx of 
Hindoos from all quarters of the compass. But human nature ha,4 
features resembling those of man's mother earth; and experience would 
seem to teach us that tlic^e waters of Banyan ism, which come rapidly 
down from their home of natural congcolmeDt, once thawed into life and 
mobility by the sun of ci ran instance, arc found necessary to the barest 
prosperity of the inactive soil of Islam ; anti are thus, providentially, 
turned to work the profit or rescue of an otherwise unproductive wilder¬ 
ness, The Hindoo S&liookar is a perpetual eommissnriai, a? it were, 
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for the fighting followers of the Crescent, who would be sadly crippled 
without him. 

To TiniDur Shah must bo given the credit of encouraging the Bunnias 
1o settle m Shikar poor; it wn? a wine and politic move, in a career 
which was not famous for either wisdom or policy. 

This people, much as all to whom a money gain is the object of 
life,—whose reputation is but a jewel, bqpaase, like the painted fowl of the 
Native Indian sportsman, it attracts other jewels towards it,- — must* lathe 
course of events, produce men who attain io eminence in their profes¬ 
sion; and in a Land where reputation is so little studied, and the word 
so Little understood* except as a fopm de parlcr M those who appreciate 
and regard it for any motives at all must at least be respectable. No 
wonder, then, that the Bunnias of Shikar poor, men of intelligence, per¬ 
severance, and energy in business, should become in time merchants 
of trust and distinction. When the Ameers were in power, individuals 
were found among them who would hear comparison in courteous 
demeanour, or honest dealing, with the most civilized of our Native 
gentlemen at the three Presidencies; and such as these, gave a fame to 
the city of their location, which may be said to have attained its zenith 
under the government superseded at the British, conquest. 

But the strange mixture of inhabitants rendered a visit to Shikarpoor 
particularly interesting during the rule of the Ameers; Afghan, Bcloocb, 
Sindce, ffiadoostitnce; a stray Persian, Georgian, Jeysulmeerec, Kash- 
meerian, Arab, Bokharce* varied among themselves hy the interference of 
religion, caste, or tribe—all, or even a few of these, would furnish a 
motley and picturesque group at any time; and the observant stranger 
might augur well for the condition of a mart of so many nations. The 
Afghan clung to the place, in all probability, from old aasociEiEions; 
the Eeloocii was the present ruler of the land, and this was one of his 
chief towns: the Bcmnia because he made his money there; others 
because they had no fixed residence, and could play away their lives 
in easy i ndolence under shelter of a roofed bazar. There were great 
inducements to Natives of the East to find an abode, as there were to 
European travellers to make a brief hair, at Shikarpoor. 

AVe are, however, anticipating the 28th ZUhuj* 1-239 {a. n. 24th 
August 1324), the date of occupation of the city by the Ameers of Sind* 
A brief narrative of this event by a Sindee historian (also an eye-witness) 
may not be uninlcreslitig, It should be premised that, at the period in 
question, the Afghan government was far different from what it had 
been under its founder, Alimcd Abdalee, The firm hand which had 

Ata Mihnmnl— c>U\ Mughraj, a fine tiring * transferred to m, from ihc civil 
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formerly held the rein* had been replaced by a nervous and uncertain 
This had, again, given way to the tn mu bus fingers of men 
experimentalizing, rather than performing an allotted duty : the team 
wm running wild, equally frightened with the powerless drivers; the 
chariot and occupants were in jeopardy—it was a fitting time la take 
advantage of a strong neighbour, for those who sought such opportunities. 

ft should also be noted, that t^y trick or treaty, by force or purchase, 
the districts of Boordcka* Ropah, and Chuk Mazarcha, the town of 
Sukkur, and the estates of M ah tuned abagh, Soreja, Kttlwaree, and 
guklmjce had, at various periods between 1S0& and 1824, been lost la 
the Afghans, and appended to the possessions of the Khyrpuor Meers 
Bohrabt Rooslum, and Moobaruk, respectively. Shikarpoor was nearly 
an isolated spot on the west bank of the Indus, belonging to Afghanistan, 
between the Brahoec hills and Kutchcc desert on the one tide, and the 
river on ihe other. 

We have adapted, rather ihan translated, the following from the 
manuscript of Ueemi Ala Mahomed, Moonsbee, of Shikarpoor. The 
chapter from which it has been obtained is one of a long history, 
which bears ample evidence that the writer is a man of natural intellect, 
and cultivated mind;— u It is related, that on the death of Sirdar 
Mahomed Azim Khan, Sirdar Dost M a homed Khan became covetous of 
his property and effects, and set forth his claim thereto, in opposition to 
Hubeeb Oollali Khan, the sou of the deceased. They came to open 
controversy in Kabool, when the Chiefs of Kandahar, wishing to arrange 
matters, sent Sirdar Sher Dil Khan to stop the contention. This 
nobleman had separate conferences with each, and* under the semblance 
of encouraging a renewal of friendly relations between the litigants, 
contrived to work out his own ambitious ends. He imprisoned Ilubeeb 
Oolkh in the fort of Khouda Nnsur Khan, and seized on the treasury 
and valuables of his inheritance, wishing himself to rule in Kabool. 
Bat Dost Mahomed, escaping from the net which had been laid for him 
by this schemer, withdrew from his companion ship, and declared battle 
against him* Poor Dil Khan, upon hearing of these occurrences, 
repaired Instantly from Kandahar to the scene of action. He succeeded 
in quenching the fire of enmity which been aroused ; a compromise 
was effected, by which fther Dil Khan took the greater part of the 
properly under dispute from Kabool, and Dost Mahomed was left to rule 
there. The latter discharged the establishment of the deceased Sirdar, 
marrying, however, one of the widows. He released Hubeeb Oollah, 
and restored peace and security to the city. Sher Dll Khan, after bis 
return to Kandahar, sent for Kuhlm Dil Khan from Skikarpoor, On 
receiving the order, this Sirdar prepared to set forth, and nominated 
Abdool MunsoorKhan, bis brother-in-law, to be Ms facuTft tentns. 
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Three or fo m months after the departure of Rahim Dil Khan, it began 
to be rumoured that the Sikhs were contemplating an attack upon 
Shikar poor. At this time, the Chevalier Ventura was with a force at 
Bhera Ghazee Khan. The Ameers of Sind,—fleers Kurra and Moo rad 
AU of Hyderabad, and Sohrab, Roost am, and Moobaruk of Khyrpoor,— 
seeing that it would be of great advantage that they should, at this 
juncture, take the city into their own charge, deputed the Nuwab 
Wuiee Mahomed Khan Lngbarco to dispossess the Afghans* and carry 
out the wishes of hh masters. The Nuwab commenced by writing to 
Abdool Mrtitsoor several letters to the folio wing effect:— 

“Undoubtedly the Sikhs did wish to take Shikar poor, and were 
approaching for that particular purpose. Its proximity to the Moers 1 
possessions in Sind made it very inconvenient for them that it should 
fall into the hands of this people: moreover, the capture of the place, 
under the circumstances, would be disgraceful, or at least discreditable, 
and it was the part of wise men to apply a remedy in time, when 
available. The Afghans were not in a position to oppose the coming 
enemy : their Sirdars in Khurasan were in the habit of eating superior 
motion, Peshawar rice, luscious grapes, raisins, delicious cold melons, 
seedless pomegranates, and rich comfits, and of drinking iced water ; 
it was on account of this application of cold to the body, that a martial 
and lordly spirit possessed them, which it is not the property of heat to 
impart. It was, moreover, necessary to the well-being of their hardy 
constitution. While the army were coming from Khurasan, the city 
would glide from their hands. A well*known Persian proverb was 
here judiciously interpolated, via, l Oa calling t he closed fist^o remem¬ 
brance after the battle, it will be necessary to let the blow Jail upon 
nnc f s own head ? 

“In fine, taking all things into consideration, how much better would 
it be for the Meets to occupy Shiknrpoor. They were Mahomedans as 
well as the Afghans ; once having driven away the Sikhs, and deprived 
the infidel* of their dominion, Shikarpoor was at no distance ; let it 
then become the property of the Sirdars. Now, In the way of kindness, 
let them (the Afghans) return to Khurasan, and join their comrades 
at table, In discussing the pilaus and fruits, whereby cure Is obtainable 
of this most destructive heat/* 

Abdool Munsoor Kton, upon receiving these communications, became 
greatly perplexed, and thought of returning to Khurasan* The Meera, 
much ns they desired to take possession of the town, were obliged to 
content themselves with assembling an army without ils walls, on the 
plea of protection against a Sikh invasion. They encamped in the Strahee 
Bagh. The Nuwab sent for Jooma Khan Baritkimki and through 
him opened frcsli communications with ihe governor lie tried every 
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trtslicc to persuade the biter ic* quit his post. Finding a bold stroke of 
diplomacy accessary, he urged that he would hold him responsible for 
fitie town revenues, accruing after the date of the original proposition for 
transfer to the Meere ! This argument had the requisite effect: Abdool 
Mnnsoor refused to refund, but agreed to abandon Shiknrpoor He, 
however, wished for a brief defay, The frowns of Wrdee Mahomed 
made the £irabu?sador r doom a Khan. averse Lo recommend the step to 
fib superior. 

In tliis interval, DilawtiT, Khidmutgar to the Nuwab, entered the 
«ity, and coming to the bonze of Saliookar MuyaBam, established there 
the head quarters, and caused the change of government to be notified 
throughout the bazar and streets. The Meer^s followers canto gradually 
in, and at length were regularly installed, and had obtained the keys of 
the eight gates. The next day Abdool Munson r Khan, at Juomu Khan's 
instigation, visited ihe ?Iuwab in the Shahec Bagh. The latter, after 
much tlatteiy and Compliment, gave hiin bis dismissal. 

The ex-governor repaired* with bis efFects* to Gurhee Yaeeen, a 
town in the neighbourhood, and stayed there to execute ssome unfinished 
eommiffliofli. In a few days the N-uwab ordered him to depart from 
thence- He did so* and was soon far on his way to Kandahar. Wulce 
Mahomed felt relieved, and applauded his own handiwork, in that he 
had won a bloodless victory. He had deprived the Afghans of a much 
loved settlement, and added it to die possession* of the Ameers, The 
revenue was divided into seven shares: four became the property of 
the Meers of Hyderabad* three of their relatives of Khyipoor. Kitzim 
Shah waa fhe new governor,* 

Among the vicissitudes of government described, it would be iulcrest¬ 
ing lo trace a link of system or organization, whether fiscal, judicial, or 
financial; but very lilile is forthcoming in either respect, for example 
or warning. Time-serving ministers of personal convenience ruled the 
newly built city + r tbe most degenerate of dissipations and debaucheries 
blinded effectually the eyes of judgment or penetration; bribery, 
partiality, selfish interest, envy, animosity—there were no opposite 
sentiments to be put in the scale with these; and to draw a distinction 
between the respective dynasties, would be do easy task. The 
Daoodpolra might have been a shade more indifferent, the Afghan 
more cruel, the Sindian mure artful, in their scvutal methods of action m f 
but this is rather a strong inference, than the actual outermost verge of 
proof. What we hear of the two last may be recorded. 

Old Mahomed Hoosain, the Fonjdar of Shikar poor, ha* been an 
employe of the three governments of Afghanistan, Sind, and England; 
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fining the same description of office tinder each. By birth a Persian, 
foe harf been located so long in Shikarpoof, that he appears as necessary 
to its identity as one of its eight gates. His autobiography would, 
perhaps not give so true an account of his official rearing, as ihe 
quaint illustrations which he constantly supplies of bis peculiar reading 
of British laws and institutions, The easy jail life is blit a poor com¬ 
pensation, in ihe eyes of an Oriental Daroga or KotwnL for ihe loss of a 
limb; a band for a theft, or an ear by way of change ; he has preference 
for this mode of dispensing justice: It is more sharps gives less trouble! 
and has doubtless a goad effect. The torture, or goading to confession— 
he cannot comprehend the principle of discarding these; to him they 
arc the very keystones of government, for to discover a theft he looks 
upon as the main end of official existence—there is no triumph of 
statesmanship to bear cam pari son with that. 

The administration of justice (If the term can be applied) under the 
Afghans must have been tardy and irregular. The constant changes of 
governors for the city, and occasional employment of Hindoo? in this 
important office, tell a tale of mistrust and instability. The seat of 
power was, ai best, a rictetty chair of state ; the Musnud was wanting 
from the government hall. Two prominent features may be noticed in 
the scheme of this primitive policy: one was the* wealth accruing to 
the governor from bis post, the other the prosperity of the Hindoo com* 
inanity. There can be no doubt that those two results had but one 
source, and that one could be hut little favourable to the poorer classes 
of Shikarpoorees—to the trader and artisan within, the Zemindar and 
cultivator without the walls. 

There were exceptions to rapacious governors, almost enough in 
actual number and proportion to nullify mpaeUy as a rule of govern¬ 
ment ; but the conduct of individuals did not seem to affect the system. 
The energy and ability of Goolam Siddcek ; the stupid fanaticism 
of Imam Bnkhsh ; the proverbial generosity of Muddiul Khan; the 
incapacity of Abdool Munsoor, were, doubtless, as conspicuous as the 
sudden riches of Sirdar Rahim DiL. The slate of affairs which induced: 
the last-named chief to quit Kandahar to rule in Shikarpoor could not f 
however, be the work of a day ; it must have been brought about by 
the custom of years. It became sound policy for a ruler to live among 
the 9a hooka rs, his subjects* John of England would have treated his 
usurers equally wdl had he held but the tenth part of a throne, and hi a 
fullow-shajers been Hke-minded with him. 

One drawback to efficient government in later years was the decline 
of the new monarchy, whence came ihe governors. It was evident 
that Kandahar was Ahmed Shah's: its formation, rise, and maturity 
had been under bis auspices; he had no successor to do mom than 
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watch, if not hasten, its decline. We have shown how easily Shikar- 
poor changed hands at the instigation of Wnlee Mahomed, who made 
it a Sindian possession with as little difficulty as though it had been a 
pebble dropped by the Afghan on*the road. The stir that such an 
important step created was hot a momentary ebullition. Procrastina¬ 
tion and irresolution were the order of the day* By a passage in 
Masson, we gather that Ruhim Uil Khan and other Sirdars did at one 
lime prnject an invasion and recapture \ bm they were th warted by the 
demon of internal discord. During their absence, Kandahar was to be 
governed by a Populmye Chief, Goal Mahomed* Their nominee com¬ 
menced proceedings by making proposals to hand over his charge to 
Khorasan. His treachery was discovered in time ; be was seized and 
imprisoned, and the expedidon was deferred. 

Thus, amid many other conflicting interests, the city of the border 
was forgotten. Its loss most have been a more severe one to Indivi¬ 
duals than to the Government ; by the country or people it could have 
been scarcely felt at alL Perhaps this isolation of its in teres 1st in 
respect to Afghanistan generally was one great reason why the Meets 
were left in the enjoyment of their gains. No one knew the value of the 
banks but those who had dealings with the bankers. As a mart and 
thoroughfare, Shikarpoor would mill be open and available. 

As regards the occupation by the Ameers. The system? of legislature 
and polity pumued by two contiguous Mahomedan Status, in die 
relative position of Afghanistan and Sind, are not likely to be much 
opposed. In ibis instance, if it be discovered that a little more virtue 
and a little less vigour characterized the change upon the judgment 
seat. It must also be allowed, that whatever new features took the 
place of the old, they were all Indices of the self-same spirit. Where 
bigotry and selfishness are the sources of outward good and evil, they 
must occasionally be productive of a right as well as wrong result. 
Much might be said to prove the application of this syllogism to Oriental 
courts generally , but the argument would be hero out of place. Of the 
two nations now referred to, it may be alleged, that because the Sindee 
(or Sindee Belooeh) is more tendcr-hearled than the Afghan, he will not 
look on torture, or destroy with like recklessness; but his tenets and 
principles arc the same; he has menials who will use the rack for him, 
and while the victim groans, he will go to bis ablutions and prayers. Or, 
to give a more literal example.. A* wretched villager throws himself 
at the feet of a hunting Meer, and seeks justice on his oppressor. He 
obtains in words all the redress he asks for, and {we will suppose the 
sport has been good) a small money present in the bargain. The Meer 
returns to his palace to find the real offender his bosom friend, the father 
of a beloved inmate of his Harem: he cancels and ignores the whole 
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matter, because the dignity of his personal house hold would suffer by 
any exposure of the nature contemplated. This Izzut T qj self-esteem, 
is dearer to him than the truer lzzut,or honour, pledged to el miserable 
subject: not hie whole army could restore the first; he has hundreds of 
retainers, any one of whom could readily patch up the second. Much 
the same consequences might he expected, were an offender found tube 
a Peer, or holy protege of reptile. 

Prompt and severe were the punishments for iheft and adultery. 
Murder had its shades of pallimion, and even jnslUicatiuii- — not so these ; 
but the lucky thief who could command a bribe had m much chance 
of escaping chastisement as his neighbour. The woman who had 
broken faith with her tyrant, if a Musulman, was hopeless: the execu¬ 
tioner was in all likelihood the husband himself; and as the law refused 
lu visit him for the murderous net, his mode of vengeance became, as it 
were, the law* To the Hindoos, this privilege was hardly so acceptable. 
Less prone to lake life than their Mahomcdan fellow-citizens, they 
would often resort to established authority, to punish their women for 
infidelity. Disgrace* exposure, a hoe from the male offender—the 
atonement was in many cases looked upon as complete after one or 
more of these consequences. 

We have good authority for inferring that robberies were less 
frequent under the Afghan Hakims of Shikarpour than under their 
successors ; a fact which has been attributed to a decline in the pros* 
perity of the town and district, immediately following the transfer. It 
is said, that shortly after the occupation by the Sindees, the inhabitants 
of the city could not venture outside the walls with safety, although 
patrols were parading the neighbourhood during the day. It is more 
than probable, that the suddenness of the commercial and agricultural 
decline noted is according to the Afghan version of the story ; for the 
position of the merchants, when visited by Capiain Burnes, many years 
subsequent to the expulsion of that people, does not seem to have 
deteriorated, nor does that Officer place on record any conclusions at 
which he may have arrived, tending to prove a downfall in credit or 
opulence. The question of personal security is one which can bo 
solved by ocular demonstration s and could not fail to be correctly 
discussed by an observant and experienced traveller* 

It can be understood, that the prestige attached to Afghanistan in 
the eyes of outer nations was greater than could possibly be expected 
for Sind; and consequently, the enterprising merchant* would move 
under fctircr authority to distant points, such as Balkli and Bokhara, 
Samarkand or Khiva, when the pass or protection was that of an Afghan 
Chief There was, moreover, an affinity of interests—a sort of kindred 
tie of sympathy — among the nations environing Kabool and Kandahar, 
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which would extend but little eastward, and not at all sontliward 
Iwyond ihe Indus, though it would reach to the Caspian, and the Russian 
frontier in an opposite quarter. One ruler uf Kandahar had planted 
a dynasty of kings Ln Persia; another had made of the same place a 
kingdom to rival Persia itself. Short-lived as were both results, the end 
aimed for had been gained, and Nadir, in his whole invasion of 
Hindooslan, never fought so hard a fight as the FanipttU of Ahmed 
friliah Doomnce. The Ameers were insignificant in name, when com¬ 
pared to their predecessors at Shiknrpoor; nor can it be a matter of 
surprise, that the transfer of government affected the commerce of a city 
owing its importance to Hindoo speculators. Men, whose quiet energies 
had carried them successfully to the thresholds of naturally hostile 
Strangers, ia far countries, must have owed something to the power 
under which they were content to live, and to locale their families. 
Among needy rulers und wealthy subjects, if a fair course of defiling 
Jins been once established, the one party becomes essential to the 
support of the other, and a sudden rupture of the bond which united 
them will be attended with injurious consequences to both. Accounts 
thus abruptly closed made it necessary to seek confidence elsewhere. 
The Punjaub had ihe attraction to the Hunuia of being a familiar 
country, and Moollau and Umrilsur may have drawn away some of the 
influential members of the Shikar poor Hindoo community j bat the 
shock could not have been so severe as to blind the merchants to the 
geographical advantages of their old position. Doubtless many moved 
away in disgust at the Joss of their old supporters, and mistrust of the 
power of the new; bill the high-road to the cities of commercial sojourn 
was still without the gates of Shikarpoor; the houses of their wives and 
children were within the walls j and in the event of an Afghan re-occu¬ 
pation, the past condition would be renewed, without detriment. 

On the subject of Police, for ihe due organization of which both 
means and method were wanting on the part of the Mcers, the surest 
anti soundest of our informants has declared the contrast to have been 
greatly in favour of the Kandahar administration. The arrangements 
of the latter in guarding life and property, both on and within the 
border, are spoken of as judicious and efficient. While due vigilance was 
exercised at home in delecting the lurking offender, bodies of horsemen 
were posted at intervals along the whole line of frontier for its protec¬ 
tion : and the district authorities were not sulfered to be idle, or without 
their due share of responsibility, in securing the general well being. 
The case of Ahnmd Khan, Tuppadar of Roopur, is died as that of \ 
functionary who, for the due fulfilment of hb charge, entertained SO 
Sowars, placed them under command of his son, and made them 
available at a post near the present Jacebabad, So soon as these active 



measures were relaxed or disregarded, It is natural to suppose that neats 
such os ChuUur, Phoolajee, and similarly noted villages* would send 
forth their myriads of hornets, whom nothing could disturb so suc¬ 
cessfully as impassive ness. The Meers tried cajolery , bribery, and 
argument in vain. Bee jar Khan. Dhunmkee, was an awkward opponent 
for such an unstable Durbar. In manner like a refractory child, 
preferring mischief 10 the good things offered, he was in action a 
fall-grown, formidable man* and so they found him. 

Bat readily as we may acknowledge the exigence of the evil to a 
greater degree in later days, it is impossible to credit that robberies? did 
not occur at n|J p or that the roads were not notoriously infested with 
plunderers under the Afghan rule. None ever accused the Doonmeea 
of attempting to mould a Utopia. The Murrees and Bool dees are not 
creatures of a day* The Bhpogtees of the hills, and Dhoomkcca and 
Jchianees of the Kutchce plains, must have shown some signs of vitality, 
ere the weakness of their own Bclooch rulers made them the tenor of 
the neighbourhood. Nor does the Bool dee confine his operations to 
the world without the walls of his city : he is a burglar as well as a 
robber; be will force a lock or bore a hole, tinder cover of a dark 
street, with a* much good will, as assault a traveller on the highway. 
And he was not alone in this part of his profession: lie had many 
comrade^ in whose company to ply his crowbar, and neither he nor 
they were unknown to Shikarpoor half a century ago. 

The levy of black-mull was an evil of that doubtful nature, that it 
became a mistaken means of prosperity. That it was exercised both 
under the Afghans and Mecrf, seems to admit of lit tic doubt. Like 
many other evil*, it grew' into part of a system, to which habit gave 
sanction and approval. The robbers of the passes could be bought, ami 
their protection ensured for Kafilus, by acquiescence in this illegal 
tribute. Goods reached their destination safely when their owners 
patiently submitted to the exaction, which, if violently taken away, 
would have entailed a. las* of perhaps five tixnea the amount of Ic^y; 
to say nothing of the legitimate profits of traffic. The same thing is 
done on a smaller scale by individual British residents in India to the 
present day, where the paid thief acis Ramosee to obtain his fee. But 
this is no business of the Sirkar ; we would nol be thought to uphold 
a contribution for the support of brigandage. Whatever arguments 
may be urged as to the different codes of legal morality essential for 
two races of widely different origin, a civilized go Vermont would be 
more than blatoemble to permit a state of things so significant of its 
Own weakness and incapability. 

The Mcers had at first one governor, Synd Kazim Shah. He 
spoken of as a person of courteous bearingi and efficient in the perform- 
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anecuf hi> duly An after arrangement placed two of these officials 
in the city ; one for the Meers of Hyderabad, another for their cousins 
of Kbyrppor. These, it is considered, were tire actual executives, 
corresponding with the Naibs, or deputy governors of the Afghans, and 
their presence in the town or neighbourhood appears to have been an 
essential part of office. Syuds Zain-oola-bideea Takee, and Ibrahim, 
brothers to Kasim Shah, wen? among the more noted of the represen¬ 
tatives of I fie Hyderabad Durbar, All sons of bread Shah,—a Svud of 
Persian descent, raised to high honour under ihc Mocrf, they had tiie 
stamp of a gentler humanity-than in usually mat with in Sind. The 
elder brother, Zdn-oola-bideca, played a somewhat conspicuous part iu 
the narrow arena of diplomacy, wherein the Talpoots were goaded to 
their ruin. His devotion, talents, and qualifications were worthy of a 
Wider and more distinguished field. Both he and Takee Shah arc now 
living in cnmpumltve retirement on the banks of the Fullailee river, at 

Hyderabad. 

The KhyrpooT court was plain and poor, as an ordinary feudal estab¬ 
lishment. ' If Sohrub Khan became- parsimonious in his old age, and 
threw away the sword and shield to give his attention to indigo and a 
young wife, it was because circumstances had shown that it was more 
prudent to enjoy what was within his mean?, than to prosecute uncertain 
and unjustifiable forays. Hoostuin was not unlike his father in this 
respect} but lie was perhaps mure indolent, and became sooner old. 
xVt the lime that Shikar poor changed hands, he was the virtual ruler of 
the country, and the former Rais was in his Harem, or loitering abimt 
his estates with his younger and favourite son, All Moored. The latter 
must have been then a boy of some twelve or fourteen years. The 
Durbar showed their appreciation of the newly acquired city, by sending 
as their Vakeel, Byud Gobi Shah, a Wuzeerof distinction, and one iu 
whom the most implicit reliance was placed. This officer was duly 
installed as the Khyrpuor representative. It matters little to trace Ids 
^if anyj down to Tlrijdas and deyt Mull, of onr own limes. 
Tire employment of a Hindoo was in itself sufficient evidence to show 
that the financial department was not neglected. 

There were two Ktidicries in the city, consequent upon this double 
rule. Neither was guided by a severe code in the adjudication of 
ordinary complaints. Expediency and custom took ihc place of legis¬ 
lative enactments, and a fee seemed the great end of justice, so fur ns 
the bench was dfctcernod. A man sued for Ks. TO : the sum demanded 
for n hearing was n Lhird, or Rs, 30 ; but the hearing did not ensure 
just ice, or even law ; and so it is very doubtful whether the litigation of 
Shikarpoor ever attained its dimas until the doors of a British court 
were thrown open. Petty offences, for which a fine was exacted, appear 
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to have been disposed of in die Kuchcry* nearest the scene of com¬ 
mission. The common revenue is shown to be the Peslikus, nr tribute 
from Hindoos* the tax of the Asnnfgurs, or artificers; Government 
claims on gardens, fields and wells near the walls; and custom^; the 
last item u]one amounting to nearly seven-eighths of the whole. Of 
the Rs. 9-4,300 estimated realization, Ks. 51.000 were allotted to Hydera¬ 
bad, and Rs. 40,300 to Khyrpoor,* Each was sub-divided among the 
Mcers entitled lo share in this particular item. 

We have staled that Afghanistan (called in Sind Khoiason) had been 
content to wit lid raw from the city of their former sway* and leave the 
Ameers m possession ; and ihcy managed to retain their prize until the 
advent of the British, a period of fourteen years. But, after a lime, the 
tenure was no quiet enjoyment: it was not the Afghan people, but 
those who played for their sovereignty or chlefdom, dial came to trouble 
their neighbours of the lower Indus, Among these, the pretender* the 
puppet, and the outcast, were conspicuous characters. The IJamkraye 
Sirdar, Mahomed Azim, the Wtrnscr Slier Mahomed, the Suddoscyu 
Avoob, proved, at least, that Shah Soojah was not the sole disturber of 
the peace, and commercial economy of Shikar poor. Had not A lulled 
Shah’s handiwork been spoiled by dissension and division, the result 
mast have been a roMoecupalioiu But l he re was no actual King In 
Kandahar or KnbooL 

An Afghan monarch would never have consented tamely to resign 
Ws claim upon the place after its abandonment by Abdool Munsour. 
Thera was something so original and anaccotrotable in the whole 
affair, that ii becomes almost difficult to credit ihe identity of the 
dramatis persona:* To all except the losers, it was an interlude of droll 
diplomacy. In dwelling upon this subject n little longer, we are desir¬ 
ous of arriving nt the true tenure upon which Shikar poor wa> held by 
the immediate predecessors of England* Nor is it unnecessary to 
come lo seme definite understanding upon a question of so much 
importance. 

Particulars are not wanting of the visit of Shah Soojah twenty years 
ego. He and Shah Zeraan were at Indiana in 1S3^L The first,, as 
full of ambition as his brother was utterly ambltionies?, conceived in 
that year the design of a new expedition in search of his lost crown. 
He marched, accordingly, with a force, ria Bhawulpoor, towards 
Sbikarpoor. There is some interest in the local version of the cam¬ 
paign* as connected with the capital of Upper Sind? and we dp not 
remember to have seen it before recorded. 

The Sindce bbtorianf states I hat Mecr Moo rad All had himself urged 
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the dcllironcd monarch to the step taken, That chief wa* tin* psnunottnl 
ruler of Hyderabad, and it is not improbable that a vague notion of 
personal benefit may have led him to apply to one, whose prospects of 
dominion were not altogether unfavourable, Meer Kuruni Alt had died 
in December 1328; Meet Solirab of Klmpuor in August 1830} the 
Nuwab AVnlcc Mahomed, the most important man in Sind, soon after 
Stillrab. There were few chiefs of note throughout the length or breadth 
of the province; and the Hyderabad Rais, untrammelled by brotherly 
counsel or ambition, was not sufficiently an idler, or a sensualist, to bo 
contented with mere tinsel and feasting in the narrow limits of his own 
territory. He may have been a man of gloomy temperament,* prone to 
contemplate his mental troubles and bodily pains: but there was a rharm 
about self-aggrandizement which lie could not resist, in spite of the 
fever and irritation produced. Under any circumstances, the Whah was 
met at Khan poor by KazimShah, who, for some cause, had been relieved 
from, or superseded in, the government of Shikarpoor, by fiahadoor 
Khan Khokur, and he was escorted to the city with all honour. The 
Khyrpoor Mccrs looked on in silent dissent from the whole proceedings. 

Sinnuudur Khan was the king's lieutenant—in plainer words, the 
chief of his army. He hud the character for the most determined 
valour and energy, and was dreaded by even Dost Mahomed himself. 
He and Bahadoor Khan were appointed a committee of management 
for the due guidance of the Shah’s enterprise, and were-invested with 
cob trolling powers in the districts of Shikarpoor and Lurkhana. On 
the night of the supersession of Kazim Sbnh, it is said that an extra¬ 
ordinary meteor was observed to fall from heaven. The ox-governor 
was, perhaps, no friend to the would-be king, and it might have been 
well bad bis master been of a like mind. 

Soojah-ooI-Moolk did not evidently dislike his quarters. He pitched 
his camp in the present Collectors (or Residency) compound, then 
known sc* the Shahzada’s Garden, and commenced operations by a 
display of financial tactics. He was to stay forty days, and to get 
Its. 40,000. Mccrs Znngee and Jchan Khan Talpoor were the negotia¬ 
tors on the part of the Ameers. The king took the money, and, as the 
weather was hot, resolved to stay four months. The months Hew by; 
Kuzina Shah was attentive, and most anxious that the illustrious guest 
should not be delayed in his expedition. Bat the want of more camels 
and money was a drawback, and it was necessary to despatch Stimundur 
Khan to Hyderabad for the requisite aid. Meer Moomd Ali hesitated ; 
more time elapsed, and the Rais died. This was in October 1333. The 
king wan in great distress. Presents were despatched to the sons of 
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the deceased, Meers Xoor Mahomed and Nasser Khan; ambusmdojvi 
charged with royal compliments went anxiously down the river: but 
the young chiefs wished to give proof of precocious government and 
diplomacy; and in return for the civilities, had anything to offer but 
rupees or camels. 

Public feeling in Sind ran high. Those who declared for the Shah 
on the west bank were taken tinder his especial protection. He 
appointed his local officials, and commenced legislating fur his Sindian 
proteges, treating them in the light of subjects. The climax was a 
hurst of indignation from tin? offended Moors, and a rise among the 
Be Jude h retainers. Moors Moobamk and Zungee Khan- Talpoor reached 
Snkkur at the head dT an army, crossing the river at Roree. Alim 
Khan Murree* and his son Jeban, were among the chiefs who were 
cunspicnous for the part Ink an in those transactions. The father was 
killed in an engagement with one Hidaynt Oollah, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Abaci; the son revenged his father's death by severing his 
slayer's head From his body. Shah Soojah, storming with rage at the 
opposition evinced to his authority, assembled a force, and despatched 
it under Sumundur Khan to meet the Siadees. 

The king’s army, consisting of Ilindoostauees and EoMlns, as well 
ns Afghans, numbered some two or three thousand. The Ameers had 
taken np a position near the Lalawah canal. Sumundur advanced, 
with two guns, towards the river, passing by the hill of Adam Shah, 
close to Sukkiir, Coming suddenly on the camp, he opened tire upon 
the enemy, and threw them into almost instani confusion. Karim 
Shahp now a declared opponent, and Synd Goainm Moortnza, were 
killed, performing prodigies of valour* Many were the individual acts 
of courage and devotion recorded op that eventful day. The behaviour 
of the Meers* troops, however, as a body, was far from correct. So 
evidently thought Moobaruk and Ztin gee, who, for a long time, would 
pot suffer the boatmen to cross and receive the fugitives, and them¬ 
selves, standing in safety on the bank at Korea, remained deaf to the 
cries of their defeated soldiery* 

The victory of the Shah created a great sensation in the country. 
Jfcgocialions were renewed; the Peers Nizam-ood-dccn and Fidtt 
Mohya-deen were this time the nominees on the part of the Meers. 
Rs. 4,00.000 and 500 camels were produced and paid over, and 
Ks. 50,000 was allotted for the officers of the state. Rahadoor Khan 
Khoktir was instructed to attend the Shah with 1QG men. 

In July 1832, the expected grand collision took place at Kandahar, 
and the thrice defeated ex*monarch retreated from before the victorious 
Dost Mahomed and his brethren: all of whom seemed to rise simul¬ 
taneously upon hearing the result of an evidently insipid, though 
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decisive battle. Harrying through Kliclut and Gun Java, in dread of 
Sikiis and Bclooohcea, as well as of his own conn try men, he found hi* - 
way back to Rojahn, oil the Sind frontier. Fortune Imd hardly been 
inconstant, for she had daring a consecutive period of twenty years 
seldom favoured Ills aspirations. She was somewhat sterner than 
of went, and that was all. Not only were his present prospects of 
dominion blighted, but Sumundnr Khun, the best of his warriors, and the 
power of his army, was lost to him for future undertakings. This 
usually bold man had not added much to hb reputation at Kandahar, 
and his death ia Sec wee deprived him of acquiring new laurels. 

Tafcce Shah was Governor of Shikar poor when the fugitives reached 
the neighbourhood of the city. On t lib occasion there was no ceremo¬ 
nious Istikbal, or welcome of any kind to greet the royal intruder. 
Kas-im Shah's death on the battle-field was too recent an occurrence for 
its remembrance to have become extinct in the brother's heart. A fire of 
revenge was burning there, the influence of which was dangerous to 
him whose ambition had been the cause of its existence. It was a. 
thought of chastisement, of retaliation, that now usurped the place 
of projected ceremony and civility. 

There were many Afghans nominally in the king’s pay, who were 
in want of money and food for ordinary subsistence. hinch as were, 
found lurking about the city were fitting creatures for the governor's 
ends. With the aid of a little tact and diplomacy, lie assembled a 
body or these wanderers, and sallied forth to Jaghuu, a neighbouring 
village, where ho expected te meet his victim ; but it was too late—In; 
had left for Larkhaua, Strange to say, that Ismael Shah {Mookhiiar- 
kar of that district), the father, and Ibrahim, the brother, of Syud Tnkrc 
Shall, did not appear to nurture a similar degree of animosity, ibra- 
lilm, indeed, ministered to the king's wants, and enabled him to reach 
Hyderabad. 

His treatment by the Mcers on this occasion would hardly be relevant 
to the subject. Without discussing it minutely, we may add, that 
although arriving almost unnoticed at the landing-place in a common 
boat, he obtained money at their hands, enough to enable him to return 
to Loodiana. It is said that he asked for Bukkur and SShikarpour, and 
received an evasive, but not disconraging reply. I he one grand desire 
of the ever feeble chiefs was to witness his departure; and they were 
not particular what was the burthen of the song, or what the character 
of the winds, that accompanied him ap tho Indus. Those who have 
read Dr. 11 lit pea's narrative may remember, that ihe Shah had demanded 
restoration of the Shikarpoor district in 1S27 : K uni m and Moored Ali had 
then rejected the demand, notwithstanding the presents and threais 
will) which it is supported!. 
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It is recorded in our own Political Department, that after the defeat of 
\hc Ameer* at Rome, not only were the lakhs of rupees paid over, but 
an agreement v, a* entered into by the vanquished to farm their Shikar- 
poor territory for ti fixed annual sum ; for the due performance of which, 
as well a* for supplying aft auxiliary force, hostages; {probably Hahaduor 
Khan and his band) were taken. The stealthy visit to Hyderabad may- 
have been by way of memento upon this point* or tn try the temper of 
the petty court tinder altered eircumstance*. At all events recent 
history does not show that any such contract as that implied was ever 
exacted in legal form. 

This is one of many simitar passages in the history of Shah Soojah- 
ool-Moolk with the Sindees, That he considered this people in the 
light of subjects oil the west bank of tire Indus may be ascertained by 
his Stumds to certain Jageerdars nr Puttadars, confirming to them kind* 
in the Moglmlee district. Brit the whole thing was a mistake - these 
places had no con nodi on whatever with the tribute to Nadir Shah, and 
Shikarpnor less so than all. That monarch had bestowed it a* a free 
gift upon the Baoodpoiras when burdening Sind with an impost. If 
Persia afterwards turned out the Daoodpotras, and the Afghan* turned 
out the Persians the sequel was possession by the Meets—much in 
the same way that Dukbur had been before captured with the sword 
by Roostum. If it was urged that the [\Iecr* only held the city by 
iiufTerance t then the Afghans should have turned them out when they 
became refractory; if upon payment of tribute, there should be some 
bond of agreement to produce. 

The levies of £hali Soojnh were those of an adventurer, with no sure 
title, who, presuming upon the weakness of the Ameer*, endeavoured 
to persuade them that he was the paramount power they strove to 
foresee. His alleged release io Mecr Moorad Ali for Sind and Shikar- 
poor, dated 1795/* is an inexplicable ddfcumem, for neither the town 
nor district of Shikar poor were vacated by the Afghans for many years 
after that date ; nor had Shah Sonjah-ooUMooIk assumed then even the 
semblance of sovereignty- If the Shah wrote it at all, it most have 
been on Use 7ih Mohumrn a h* 1240—not 1200— (a. d. 27th May IS33), 
when preparing at Shikar poor for his ill-fated expedition of the follow¬ 
ing year- The next release to Meers Noor Mahomed and NAiseer must 
have been sent by way of assurance to them on the death of their father 
in October, The tribute that he contrived to exact in later years (or 
during the present century}* on the score nf old established demands 
upon the country, was raised in the city, because it was conceived that 
there was the mart of monied men, and the position was good, gcograplii- 
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cully) Tot an army marching into Khurasan. The conduct of the 
Ameers themselves shows that they were somewhat inclined to help 
him, as u speculation likely to be profitable in the end—not to acknow- 
ledge him as a liege lord. 

ft TOould be foreign to the objcqis of tlm Memoir to broach the merits 
of the British occupation at Shikarpoor. All has not yet been said that 
is to be said on ihat point; but the question belongs to that of our 
general policy with regard to Sind, rather than to a local discussion, 
tl is enough to give an outline of the leading facts. 

In 1S39 when the executives of the tripartite treaty had assumed the 
form of moving columns of armies, Shikar poor was found to const, to to 
a desirable military rendezvous. In 1342, when Sir Charles Napier 
first arrived in Sind, he described vividly the advantages of its possession 
by the dominant Indian power. The conquest of Sind in 1S-I3 placed 
it. W ith the district around, entirely at the disposal of the British 
Government. A Collector and Magistral* was appointed. 

In course of time, many changes had taken place in the city t vexa¬ 
tious and burthen some taxes were removed, and the people looked on 
with the most stolid apathy. An Act for the improvement of towns. 
Involving the most trivial of contributions, turned the indifference into 
open complaint. These were the Hindoos. The Mmmltnan in a being of 
a different genus: so long as he has sufficient for Iris own enjoyments, 
he will not grudge the legal demands of authority; if he is poor, as 
most of his creed in Sind, he will at least not exhibit the ignorant 
obstinacy of the Bunrita in this respect. To other matters, the Hindoos 
proved themselves capable and worthy members of the community. 

Upon the whole, both classes may be said to have been a? loyal and 
reasonable subjects of the English Sirkar os circumstances could have 
warranted an observer to anticipate. In return for their obedience, they 
gained a court of justice, the best of endeavours to alleviate revenue 
exactions, safe transit, and a protected frontier. The incalculable 
benefits of the last achievement, secured by ability, energy, and 
perseverance, remain yet to be duly appreciated. 

That education has made slow progress in 'he British capital of 
Upper Sind for the ten years succeeding the conquest is not so much to 
be charged to Government measures as abstract philanthropists might 
assume. Where schools are in no wise, and have never been, public 
in situ lions, ii would at least be impolitic, to exercise too early an 
interference with the method of instruction to which time and custom 
have given sanction. Perhaps the return of these establishments (most, 
however, do not deserve the name} furnished by the Collector in IS33 
may not differ much from what would have been obtained had a 
{•imilar document been needed under the Meets or Afghans. Iu it arc 


registered 21 Persian and 11 Sindte schools; the first implying those in 
which Persian and Arabic are taught, and numbering 251 male pupils; 
and the second being for more national objects, numbering 602 male, 
and 4G female pupils, We must lake this to be rather the highest 
figure attained than an average account, for many of the places of 
instruction entered in the list are suets as hardly to be identified by a 
casual visitor. The Mahomodan schoolmasters, who assembled at a 
hind of review in I £53, may be said to have promised more by their 
apparent decline than any other feature. They looked for the most part 
morose and expended leathers, and not a few were living ruins of 
tolerably ancient dale. 

The schoolmaster in Sind Was evidently an object of Khyrat; that is to 
sa\% bis maintenance, like that of a mosque or sepulchre, was considered 
a good and pious deed ; nnd the contribution of a student, and a few 
copper coins monthly, gave the contributor a kind of claim over the 
receiver, as though the Moollim were a private speculation or company, 
and his patron a director. Such was the value of education under 
Moslem sway. ITad the great Akbar but added to his many systems 
one for the due training of his youthful subjects* he would have been 
a much better monarch ■ and his example must have had a salutary 
effect upon ihe conduct of his successors. The period, however, is now 
approaching for action; acquaintance with their rulers lias ripened the 
condition of the people for sensible infraction, and much will doubtless 
have been achieved ere long in the good and philanthropic cause, 

A census of the inhabitants, and return of their respective occupations, 
taken during I lie current year (1354), have been added, with other local 
information, to this Memoir (Appendix C}. These statistics are sup¬ 
plied from the Official Reports of the Colleclorate, and their value needs 
no comment. When Sir Alexander Eurnee reported, in 1837* that the 
number of inhabitants exceeded 30*000 souls, the statement rendered at 
the present day might have equally well applied to that period. Full 
seventeen years seemed to have passed without any perceptible 
change in this respect. The fact speaks volumes for a city of many 
revolutions. 

The Jogccrdars and Natives of influence in Sbikarpoor are different 
from the Belootth Chiefs of Hyderabad. The latter derived their lands 
from the Rctooeh Ameers as commutation for pay, for grain, or both 
combined, which allowances were originally granted for military 
service. Where the original grunts were of landed estates, they were 
usually to relatives, or heads of iribes, whose allegiance was important. 
The former, on the other hand, were mostly grantees of the Afghan 
kings. They had followed the train of an A fghan army or Kafila, had 
found their way to Siud 3 and applied themselves to cultivation. Some 
Cm 
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were men of note, as Peers and Miikhdonitis; others as officebearer*; 
others, again* as members of a noble family. Their efforts were 
encouraged* they became owners of the soil* and received in some cases 
Putlas* or permanent leases, in some Sunuds for the revenues* whole or 
in part. Those who got the Fnttas were known as Fmltadars; and 
although, in the benefits derived* the difference between them and 
revenue Jageerdarsis but nominal* the Putta does not seem so have been 
given so much to religious tench era as to Put bans of an opposite class. 
Tn late years* all have been in the habit of considering themselves under 
this head* and endeavouring to bring Government to the same view. 
The Impression that to he a Pultadar would ensure perpetuity, and non- 
Interference in the event of lapse among shareholders?, has evidently 
been the cause. 

A few individuals may be cited : Ahdaolla Khan Bamkanye, Peer 
Nizaiti-ood-deen Sirhindee, Ali Mnrdan A bra, Fukhr-ood*deeo Oollatvee, 
AUf K]mn Tahreen. and Mukhdoom Mahomed Akil, hold more or less 
allenations of Government land and revenue, which, though trilling 
compared to the large Hyderabad Jageers, give them eompara^vc 
importance in the upper districts of $ind. But these men (and by the 
examples a class is intended) have far more claim to distinct notice 
than the ordinary Belooch Chiefs of Wichola and Bar. There is not 
that sameness of sentiment and indifference to all but self found on 
intercourse with them, so palpable, and almost painful, in the Tulpoor 
and the Munree, the Lugharee and the Xizamnncc* Not only have 
they a page of history to show as an introduction, but they themselves 
furnish worthy living illustrations of the page. Few are the Belooch 
nobles who can aspire to do more than represent the lifeless portrait; 
and even in that respect the reader would lx: often disappointed. 
Let us brieIIy analyze our nominees* taken almost at random amid 
a crowd, 

Abdpulla Khan, son of the late Jemma Khan* who, it may be remem¬ 
bered, played a part in the cession of Shikwppor already described, is a 
man of some standing and influence* said to be related on the father's 
side to the Chief of Kahool. lie is a landowner, and holds, moreover* 
three-eighths df the Government revenues of a small district near the city. 
His personal attention has evidently been much given to the improve¬ 
ment of hfe estate, and his name will be long associated with that of the 
village in which he resides, the prosperous and busy Gurtiee Ynseen. 
He is* a man of singularly quiet demeanour and address* toll and bulky 
in person, and would appear to have been designed for ait honest 
farmer, if some unaccountable freak of nature had not thrown a sinister 
meaning into the picture. Hts sons and nephews are by no means 
promising, unless an Inordinate smartness in acquiring lucre be held a 


worthy quality for classification under that head, It is doubtful upon 
whom of the family to fix the faulty but a degree of overreach Log and 
on scrupulous ness has become apparent inthcirdcalings with less wealthy 
neighbours, which is far from conducive lo the perpetuity of an honor¬ 
able name. The Deputy Mngisirate’s Court has been often the scene of 
I hi gal ion for this branch of Bamkzayes* and they are conspicuous in 
its records both in die characters of plaint iff and defendant, AbdooJta 
Khan himself will be (lie sufferer? if he docs not keep his house in better 
order; and many who know him would lament the downfall of one, 
whose respectability erst could not fail to give him the title of an Afghan 
gentleman among the British residents of Shikar poor, 

Kizain-ood-deen* Peer of Sirhind, is not so distinguished as his late 
broth er* Fida Mohya-decn- but his mien is and reputation entitle him 
to particular nothin among the residents of the city* and Jagcerdars of 
the district, A little, intelligent old man—his one eye* his long white 
beard, his snuff-box and tstaff, are Ins outward personal characteristics, 
A keen perception of men and manners: a power of repartee; a poetic 
fancy; n logical method of deduction ; and very considerable acquaint¬ 
ance with stfahomedan learning and lore, are the mental qualities and 
attainments which have given him distinction ay one of the alumni or 
Oolema of the land. His enemies may call him extravagant and 
licentious; but the credit of a holy Peer is so dependent upon outlay, 
that we cannot judge of these things upon the. acknowledged rule at 
home. Nor is the taking to himself a young wife in his? advanced age 
unwarranted by illustrious examples of old: it is a strictly patriarchal 
act, and the lady's family feel honoured a I the a Ilian eo. What there is 
of sacrifice therein must be weighed by the customs of the people, and 
not by a code of strangers, Nizam-ood-decn and bis late brother have 
laid claim to an Arab descent. In the early ages of Islam, their 
ancestor, Furookh Shah, is said to have made many converts to the new 
religion. He resided in Kabool, his descendant!} in .Sirhind? whither the 
family at one time migrated. The Delhi Kings were among the dis¬ 
ciples of these holy inert. Ahmed Shah Doorance reinstalled them 
in Knbool ; but the present Peer’s Immediate ancestor remained at 
Peshawar? from which place his father, Guolam Mohya-deen? came to 
Bind in 1790,. daring the supremacy uf the Knlhoras. The treatment 
of the last-named and his sons? by the Ameers, was of so liberal a 
nature, that the land became that of their adoption. At the conquest* 
Fida Mohya*decn and Nizam-ood-dccn survived, and received some 
five nr six Jagcsrs, of which they were found in possession. They 
comprise both land and shares in Government revenue. Fida Mohya- 
deen died in 1&53, but a rc-grant has been made in favour of his son, 
Mahomed As hr till, of whom (here is but little to record. 
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Ali Mnrdftn Abie, son of the ifedncntial Jnbd Khan, is the he nil of si 
large and ancient tribe, giving the distinguishing name to one of the 
two Nowehera district?. They arc said to have come originally from 
Bhooj; but the assertion that ihey are a pure Sin dee race, supported, 
moreover, by innumerable songs and tratlilions, seems to be at variance 
with this statement. Their reputation surpasses that of all the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, in local history and romance. 

Meer Fnkhr.ood-deea Oolawce is a Native gentleman of high attain¬ 
ments, polished manners, and address; grandson of Hajcii l ukeer 
Oollah, whose name has been given to more than one religions edifice 
at Shikarpoor, This Unjec is honorably mentioned in the Tohfut-ool- 
Kirain ; and the Sutiuds of the Afghan Kings on Ids own account, and 
again in favour of his numerous family, show lire interest taken by ibe 
court of Kandahar in securing to lum his possessions, ® nt ^ entailing 
them lo his descendants. Fukhr-ood-deen was formerly Vuked to Hi* 
Highness Mecr Ali MoOrad ; his removal from this appointment has left 
him without specific employ. But he is a physician, fond of lilemtnrc 
and science, and has acquired a sufficient know-ledge of English to 
enable him to prosecute his studies in that longue without the constant 
presence of a teacher. He is not a man to remain idle, or without an 
object. Although be speaks of Hindoo*tan in connection with his 
family descent, his dress and personal appears nee give a hue spec imcD, 
decidedly Afghan in character. Me holds in Jagcer certain defined 
shares of Government revenue. 

Alif Khan Bahadoor is a landowner in the vicinity of Shikar poor 
city, whose reputation has rather been that of the swnrd than reaping- 
hook. Son of Nuwab Khan, inhabitant of the village of Zcrkhnil, of the 
Tahrecn division of Afghans, he did good service with the British 
troops, both before and after the conquest, and was employed under 
Lieutenant Amiel so far back as 1839, In 1*43, and subsequently, his 
brave and useful efforts have been highly extolled. Hu received a sword 
of honour from Government, and the title of Bahadoor from the Governor 
General of India, He was formerly Native Adjutant of Police, but is 
now amemployed. The Court of Directors have sanctioned his holding 
land on a rent-free tenure up to the value of Rs. 1,000 per annum ; and 
he receives credit for that amount in the accounts with Government, on 
the Zemindnren produce of his estate of Zerkhail. 

The title of Mnkhdoom signifies a master or teacher in religion. 
Mahomed Akil and his direct ancestors have been men of eminence, 
piety, and erudition, and have been highly esteemed by the Afghan 
Kings. They have held shares of revenue under the Talpoors for many 
years, and the remissions and favourable terms granted them by the 
Dootance court date from the reign of the first monarch, Ahmed Shah. 


When Shall Soojah paid hi* untimely visit to Shikarpoo? in 1^3-I* lie 
did not forget to leave n memento of hi® implied sovereignty on l he west 
bank of the Indus, in the shape of :l royal Sunud for Muklidoom Abdnol 
Khalils, who ilum wore the turban of family supremacy. Abdool KhnHk 
died in 1353, and was succeeded id the turban by Mahomed Akil. The 
present incumbent is a man of superior scholastic attainments, whose 
intellect must soar successfully, if unfettered by prejudice. 

Among the more respectable and wealthy Buimias who inhabit 
Bhikafpuur at the precept day, half a dozen may be named as meriting 
not ice h Other?, though equally esteemed, arc not included, to avoid 
prolixity. Beths Jnyiit Sing, Ram Dass, Dwarksi Dass, Chuman Bass, 
and Duya Ram, Lohanas, and Narayun Doss, Bhatia* arc old-standing 
acquaintances of the British Ssrkar, in the person of its representatives 
at the capital of Upper Bind. To see and hear these individuals in 
advantage, we should allow them their prejudices in minima: in private 
life, and talk to them on general subjects of commerce and policy. 
JityiU Sing looks and moves the aristocratic banker and merchant every 
inch, and his language dues not belie Ids appearance and bearing. 
Affable, obliging, and intelligent, a stranger might wonder to find such 
a man permanently located on the borders of a desert, \ et, with alt 
Ibis, he is not the Juynt Bing of former days, when bis partner Chutur 
Mull and he were revealed to the world by Burney as amid the most 
opulent merchants of Bhikarpoor. His feud with his old comrade is 
hitter and undying, and the dissension bids fair to sap the foundation 
of their joint establish me ut. When plaiiUifife appear in court, and sue 
the firm, there is no combined responsive argument U> check the adver¬ 
sary, When the firm sue a debtor, the latter takes refuge in the want 
of unanimity exhibited upon the plaint, aud contrives to find an exit 
in a nonsuit or dismissal. To trace this calamity to its source would 
be no grateful task ; for we read upon the outward aspect, that such a 
state of things did not exist under bygone governments. Jt is no new 
discovery to find IntemaJ commotion arise arnefng individuals in a 
household, on the introduction of an unusual parental solicitude for the 
general welfare. 

Ram Dass, Kooubatec, is a portly, stalwart personage, with whom it 
requires to seek sonic prolonged acquaintance, before funning a judg¬ 
ment on the character of this very useful, shrewd Sahookar. 

Dwarfca lias the imputation of great wealth. Chuman Hass is a 
worthy, logical, prosy member of the Punch ay et, provoking from his 
didactic method of arriving at a conclusion ; and Duya Ram, the Putt- 
jaubeo, is one of that happy class of men, whom to sec is sulllcietti lo 
consider respectable. The short, rotund figure, extremely while hair 
and turban of the latter, arc in perfed unisuu with bis courtly, agreeable 


address Namynn Bis a rich, speculating Bimnia, constantly in 
communication with the authorities in the matter of advances and 
contracts fur revenue, or other public matters. 

In eluding the present Memoir p the occasion Would appear filling to 
remark upon the advantages which may be derived from communicat¬ 
ing with the more intelligent of these SMknrpour Sahuokars, on the 
results of I heir commercial experience. They visit conn trie*, and keep 
up acquaintance with current political occurrences which are but very 
partially known to their rulers. They have Certain sources of in forma¬ 
tion , to which others cannot possibly have access. Shrewd, observing, 
enterprising men return constantly to the city of their birth, from long 
residence in Samarkand, Bokhara, Herat, and many other equally 
important places. On their arrival, they are capable of affording 
valuable information, wholly independent of their private commercial 
dealings; and the heads of houses who receive these, their agent?, 
would willingly communicate ilieir unprofessional gleanings to others, 
if they knew to whom, and to what extent. It is not that many events 
of political interest ai not now made public by this means; but were 
a system established, and encouragement given to the system, it is 
deferentially submitted, that much would be brought to light for the 
advantage of Government, both as regards science and polities, which 
is now hidden in a sealed book. 

To prove the truth of this sup position* the communications of Jnyul 
Bing, recorded in the end of 1S43, regarding movements at Kandahar, 
and the willingness which be and ethers have evinced, and continue to 
evince, to supply all particulars of intelligence from that quarter, may 
be held sufficient evidence. 
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MEMORANDUM WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
GENEALOGICAL TREE, 


1—IL Jam Chenna ; Mahomed.—I have followed Captain MacMiirdo in 
doubtful points* because hi§ Memoir of the Kuihoras is #?ncn% m much more 
seosibly accurate than the other authorities which I have been enabled to consult on 
this subject. Rut I bold it doubtful whether the Tokfut-Dol-Kirain* from which his 
information is chiefly drawn, is speaking of Jhuuiaor Mahomed (L or Il-)> hi describing 
the happy man who had twelve wives, of whom at Least seven ate shown to bo the 
daughters (respectively) of seven Bauds, who proceeded to MoolUm hi the days of 
Nftsir-oodHjccii Kubacbu. That prince, Feiishta says, reigned in Sind from about 
1204 to 12 SG * and my own inclination would lead me to correct the chronology of the 
foregoing table* by commencing with a. d» 1220 fur Jam Chenna, substituting 12-10 for 
1201 (Captain MaeMurdo's date), for his successor, and so cm up to Adam Shah, or 
Ia/5 ; allowing less for each generation than bore supposed. L&shar* the founder of 
tlie Lasharee Ifctacichces, is also mentioned as a brother of Daood (No. IV*). 


HI. Tis sladim.—A ccording to Shahamut Ati* there should be a Knlbora Khan, in 
lien of Ibrahim, here, ninth in descent from whom is VJtitn Slmb. But the intelligent 
h istoiian of the Daoadpotnts and Sikhs has not studied chronology so we] l as English P 
and I will explain my reason for deserting hi.s etmeliistans ; which have, to say truth, 
however, been useful in many other points- It is this : he makes Aduni Shall flourish 
in 1475, and Chcona KUao, his ancestor of ten whole geuermtiotis before (whom wo 
now discover in the bcgtimiug of the twelfth century)* is made to pay his respects 
personally to Shahinda Moored, grandson of the great Akbar, who died in I GO-11 Tlii? 
is reversing the generally received order of things with a vengeance. lor much the 
same cause, we wfll have nothing to say to Ahmed VI. of Egypt, whom the same 
annalist brings to Sind to father the Baoodpotras. 

XXIX* (£} Atar Khan,—T his chief, and Mcer Jam Ninda Taipoor, were 
hostages at the Persian court, n& well na the other two sons of Noor Mahomed, 
mentioned in the body of the Memoir* Alar Khan, however* did not accompany his 
brothers on the return of Nadir, but was sent to the camp of Sirdar Tamasp, when 
the latter appeared on the Sind frontier, to demand satisfaction for certain outrages 
committed against the authority of his royal nutter* 


’ XXIX. (e) Goo lam Su.in .—Perhaps the greatest of the Kuihoras i but the 
position is too doubtful to give Urn other than a small niche in the Oriental statue 
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gallery* T!lg value sot upon mere wraith by tlm prlnre was enough to lower hm in 
the opinions of more enlightened and dvillEed courts than that of Sind. It is related 
in n Bill all voliTTnej entitled the 11 Tureekhe Bdooch,^ that an Afghan horse-dealer 
onct! risked him It*. GO,0fli> as the price of a single horse* mid that the Kulhora 
aflLirdh- pidd the amount from his treasury* for no other motive than lest a Tcfn&tl 
Fhould detract from hia sovereign character* Were such a line of policy common w 
Kiaropean States, the royal arms abeoe a shop door would he rather indicative of 
capital than erafL 

XXIX. (/) Sauik Ali*—T he merely nominal reign of a puppet. The particulars 
of the Eraiksfer of the Sind government from the IvulhoFa to the Tjilpoor ftra too welt 
known to he here detailed, Moreover* Shikarpoor could have keen hut little affected 
by the change* as it w na, at the lime, under Afghan rote* 


APPENDIX !i, 


ALLUDED TO AT PAGE 20 OF Till-; PRECEDING MEMOIR. 




\ 


9 * 


Memorandum showing the Governor* of Hhikarpoor (hiring tl» lit (git of the Jut Mar King*. 
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APPENDIX C 


FORM No, II. 

Abstract of the Census Returns of Upper Sind, Shikarpoor Collcctorate f 
taken on the 20th of March 1854, 


SHIKARPOOR TOWN. 

1 

Public building, Musjids, ..... *.* - — ****** 3 IQ 

Wells of pukka bricks,.* - *. ..*. *. .. 37 

Houses' 

Bced huts* mat sheds, fc*-* i ^ „ 1,233 

Kucha bricks ..*«***** *+*•*»*< + -***'»'»*-- * .»* + *... %4$8 

Pukka bricks ;..». ^ *«* * + ~ »*»**---'«*.**** + + ** + 4 ,*********...... 4 

Two or more stories ** /* »»*«'**» ** - * * *-. * + * ** * * ****.,,*....„2,189 


Occupation e/ Householders: 

Oliltl^fltora + ■ ■ ■■ rr**TTTr .T • • V I > i ■■ ■■ram ■ m > ■ • f f » ' I S(ll) 

Carpenters , „ .... 131 

Foticra,*v* ---- 27 

Traded A**** -* - * ....*.*»-**,*.*«*-*.-i* * -.. -.* * 75 

OtliCH i . >-41 + * *• ■■ ■■ r * ■ * ■■ ■■ ■ * > ■ « l * 4 * * . . ' - - • ■■ m m m m m 1 . . . „ + * 4,5*9 


Total , 5 t 222 

Occupation qf Persons who art not Householders, hut live in the house* of others : 


Cultivators . * .* + *** ---a T .4 + i4. T 4^**,, TTT .„„„. f 81)7 

Servants * *, -* ** ** * * *...****-,„** 403 

Btfbcn .**,---. --**,**.;.^ *.*-- 82 


Scpojs. 

Others. 


m n + + * * B ■ ■ mm m m m r m + ■■»§-■-■*■ 

. . . . * « * 4 I B + ■ ■ ■ - m m r r + 4 * 4 


■P + 




112 

24,290 


Refoach Mahomedani : 

CliiUnti.... 

Persons of full age,. 
01J |icr»iu ...... 


Total,. 25,‘53 

Cjistes a?fD IldicioNS. ' 

MjJ«. Fcimilo. 

..... 2.004 1,701 

.-.*. 3,346 3,222 

.. Sfil 305 


Carried over.,, 5,611 5,313 





























m 


SAeihh Mahometans i Brought over*,, 

Children... 

. 6,611 5,3IS 

OQ 4n 

Persona of full age . T . . .... , , ... 

■rC7 

'Jfl 

Old ['twins ....... 

w «Kf 

2 20 

Ji orrish Milh * 

Children . . . . ; , 

ui 

of futl age.... 

Old persona .,.._ ...... 

L * ■ ' ■ - " " * - - i * m m -• . a 4. T _ - ■ j .. 

Hit tin in Hindoos : 

94 64 

13 111 

ChiJdrfii , r , r , T 

1 wn 1 | T | ‘W 

Persons of full age .. . . 4 

V|D Id n 

5 fj N "1 nil 7 

Old persona ..... 

251 ms 


Total,, Castes and R litigious,. —--—-— .31*01.1 

Agricultural Implements ..... + *...... ^ *..***..„*■,,,**_ 3H 

CattU . 


tllTT ll'Jj- + -i | .. ., b ., B a. 41 .. ., + + ^ ^ .b.* 4 w „ m m 

Horses. * *« ..*.**.*.. t „ _., * ,, 

Cows nod osen *_ 

Buffaloes. . .. 

Sheep ,,.. ... . .. 

Cuate , v.»i _. ... 

Donkeys and mules._**,*.. * *.. 

Other rattle.........; 


46 

396 

1,660 

544 

116 

1,121 

33- 


FORM No. in. 

Abstract of Occupations, showing the Number of Castes by which, each 
Occupation is fallowed, in the Town of Skikarpoor. 


CuhiTatore 


£ Sruda mid Kor-eialu 
MiifluLmans, 


i 


. + T^ h. ....44 . , 


Hindoos . 


£ Syuds and Koreisli. * *. *„ „ „ * *... 

Dcg^nn -OltBatnwm.... 

( Uindaos..... 


f Mttsultiifuis.. 

Labourers ... + *... s * ? 

J Sheikhs .... 

C] 


1 * * + * §■ a- ■ 


■ Hindoos , 


3 

UlQ 

144 

.12 

132 

341 


1 

7 

G12 


137 


523 


1,645 


Carried uver. r , 3,427 
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Brought over, .* 3,4 2 7 


UcrArtBra *.,.... Musulmans* 

Boatmen .... ,* *. *» Ditto 

Fishermen Ditto 

f Ditto . 
*.( Hindoos „.. 


Dyers 


Scholars * „, 


S TlilidotfS . , _ -- 

Svuds acid Koreish. 
Sheikha 


f Mtiiiilmans. h ,.. 

Tailors\ Shclklia . *. 

t Hindoos....... 


Woodcutters *. . .. Mnscrimans. 

£ Ditto + 
t Hindoos ... 


Carpenters 


r Syudjs 

* ) Sheikhs 

Sc P°- vs -. in:^ 


^ .Musulmatis.., 


Barber F - . MaaulrtriiiS. 

Shoemakers .. *.. DUto 

Musicians.»* ..... Ditto 

Cotton Spinners + . + ... + . Ditto 
Potters - ->.*«*.. ■ * * * * * ■ w Ditto . 

$ Ditto . 

i Syuds 


Weavers 


( Synds and Korcish.. 

Merchants ...... _\ Mmulirmtu.---- 

f Hindoos ... 


a * i + t * - - i t f f 


r t p ■ *■ % + ¥ 


“ * S ■■ ■ V m * ■■ ■ ' 


, |.« r *-B4.-a.i>Ta + » r 


fi [Vltlmi ithd • * • • ■ w * + r * * * * « m m m m i 




Goldsmiths 

........ \ Sheikhs .... 


f Hindoos , * * * 

Bricklayers .. 

.Muiulmans,, 

BlndiAmithi. 

Ditto 

Pn«t«3i L .. _ 

.......... Ditto 

r*n ■ *■ 

Butchers 

„.. Ditto . * 

Oilmen, 

Servants . „ t . 

>, >....., i Dit to .. 

f Ditto 

. t SbiSklw ..,, 


32 

!5 


1,090 
12 
3 


^Musulmau*.... .* 357 


■ * * m r m 


173 

1 

2 


237 

11 


4 

5 


1 Hindoos ..._................. 35 


li>6 


537 

o 


3 

m 

91 


2 

I 

203 


20 

10 

50 


107 

1,462 

176 

73 

m 


130 

104 

370 

27 

ion 

50 


539 


163 


206 

93 

98 

2 

53 

26 


201 

6 


Carried over.,. 


207 7,545 
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Servants ..{J 0 *-* — 

l II.1M LLOQS _ + * 

Camel Herdsmen. . r *, * * * MnroTminif, 

Shopkeepers. (Ilfncloea... 

( 31 Lisul idd mis. 

FLsh rnungm .Mosul mana. 

Jlnulra ... f 

{ Hindoos .. * 


Syop-mak ers _.__ * Mlunlmiuis + 

f Ditto 

Teacher* *,.. *, T . \ Hindoos - 

( Sjnds md Emc£ih*„ „ 


i- 4- - - " % 


Brought over,., '207 7,.>15 

. 3 

. 203 


■ T - P !■ - ft 19 ft * + 4* ■ ■ I 


■ * ■ - ■ + + * ■ - + I ■ 


- PS 4- -p « 


i 4- ft ft * # ■ 


Sweyjiers ** + * * * ** a * *,,« MuMniims,, * t # . 

Milkmen _ * *-* ♦ *,, * -.* * Hindoos T *_, ^ ****** 

Farriers *.-... . . - Miiaiilmims .*■►*,*.***.**** 

Washermen.... Ditto *.* ♦ >-.. 

Native Doctors.Hindoos ___ 

String-makers .*.***♦.** Mtunlminil. 

Corn b-nxakers ♦ ***,*..** Ditto **************** 

Law Officers (Kaices) . * * Ditto ... 

Agents (Dulals) >,,***,. Hindoos ....-****,*■.*. 

Confectioners . * * * a *- Ditto ,* 4+ *. 

Silver Sifters .......... Mii$uJm&GS_ 

Joiners....} ® Mo 

l Hindoos 




* * * <p ■ « * m b a 


P *• * * P 4 T T ■ 


i. ■ b ii B- 4 - 4 - * p ■ I 


Paper-makers.. J^nsiilmane 

l Sjnds.... 


i ■ > ^p f 1 ¥ - a- a 


Millers... [Brno** 

i Mosulm-aiu. 


- B I ■ ■ ■■ -A m * * a d ■ p r i 


Dancing Girls ,,,. .Mnsulmans. 

Shepherds ....... Ditto .. 

Bakers..| Ktto .. 

C. ® J UOS ■ | T ir ■ ■ as + 4* + *P Ph §*+■.*#*■.*■ 


t # 4 i 4 - -p p -i B B + 


Spinners .. ( Mailmans 

t H ill doCKS .* . 


I ■ a a- 


Pundits.... Hindoos.. 

Vli keels (Pleaders) ...... Ditto ,. 


1 , 95-1 

17 


5 


31 

J 2 
15 


3 

i 


92 

5 


82 

59 


5 

5 


■IS) 

soo 


m 


413 
1 7 


1,971 

IDO 


58 

yi t 

37 

3 

578 

17 

28 

1 

■1 

291 

43 

U 


97 

141 

m 

2Q 

11 


149 

4 


Ilf 


Carried aim.. 


33 11,768 
































































Eronght orer... 

Vuktcli <Ple«fe ra > .. J MuMjmm.... 

( *■ L 1 Pl.lLS i T w h ■ h I. ■ ■ ■ t J || ^ ■ #■**** a m ■* b ■ ■ ■ 

Embroiderers ....... { gf“|£ anS .*' ’.* *. 


Dawk Runne rs 


f MujtilEflam 


l Hindoos. 


Gatlins .Hi ndoos ,.. 


* -i- » i - ■ ■ 


Bracelet-maker* 


f Mosul rtiana. 
i Hindoos + * T 


■ ■ * + r ■ * « r t ■ * ■■ 


■f1ti»«4-lft i 


i m m m m * a * 


mm ■ i » « « « fl i fr t 


Leather Bag-makers . *, * Mumlcnaiis .,„**** . 

Lapidaries Ditto , * „ „ 

Bookbinder!. BitEo . 

Knitters ...- Biito .. 

Wtsf-deth Makers P ... ,* Ditto - 

Grain Measurers ..._ Hindoos ... 

Mooften Mnsulmatis., .. **.*,*..,.._ 

Peers _....____ Ditto 

* ■ ■ ■■ * * - p ■ ■ ■ 

Keeklflec-makera ........ Hindoos, 

Powder Mamifncturm,,. T Musulmans- , .... 

Tape-makers .......... Ditto 

Ink-makers .. .. . , Ditto 

r Sfndi and Koteish.. , 

Unoccupied . .IS"?™. 

i Hindoos . 

VSLdUw.,.. 


- * i* * - - - ■ ■*-•■ + + 

i - *■ ■-.-.+ - ......... 


33 

4 

l 


i \ t ?m 


38 


dp 


El 

m 


7 

HJ 


m 

4,6(5 

l3 t SS0 

11D 


57 


21 

105 


17 

8 

83 

4 

12 

16 

8 

4 

4 

31 

8 

2 

7 


I8,M4 


Total agreeing with Total of Form No, II.. „ 5IJH5 


FORM No. IV. 

Abstract of Cattz f, showing hoir cork Caste h occupial } in the Tot^rt of 

Shikar poor. 


SYt'In tori 
KORKL-H, 

1 

§ 

■3 

§ 

£ 

i 

Cultivators . 3 

Beggars -- 52 

Labourers......... r T ... L \ 

Scholars .... . . , r . ]-i 

Sepoyi-.-. 4 

Weavers .. .. . . 

Merchants t 

Children 

Pull Age .. 

Old fterao*s... 

Total... 

53 

04 

n 

61 

i 64 
10 

IM 

m 

• 32 

m 

Ml 

301 

Carried over.* 77 
































































fi7 


£miEi3ie 

i 

a 

5* 

s 

3 

E 

tS 

O 

Children . 

2$ 

29 

J3v’ 

Full Age_ 

Sffl 

33 

m 

Old Pencils,.. 

' 

! 2f) l 

22 

Total... 

d 

82 

142 


MrSHLUlVlf. 

i' 

| 

£ 

E 

& 

3 

£ 

Children ** + 
Full A^e „v 
Old Persons, 

* 

Total... 

2004 

3340 

261 

mi 

3222 

305 

3795 

G3h8 

5611 

031 U 

1092D 


Servants *„ .« 
Teachers ... „ 
Pfipi^mahers 
Baker* ,.,...* 
Unoccupied 


Brought over . 


»***•#» 


77 

3 

U 

u 

5 

199 


Lahornm.. .-****.. „. + „ 

Scholars *.***... 

Tailors _ *. *,*****.. 

Sepoys ... 

GnMsmilhj 

Servant* _ 

Vakeels 

P ■ - J « F ■ B ■ d. j A ■ ■ - - -:: .9. - B "■ B 

Embroiderer! .. 

Unoccupied .... 


■ 5 " E « - 


* ■ -«■■ T T ■ » 


7 
3 
1 
5 
I 
0 
i 

8 

110 


■ +• s ■- -a- + a 


Cultivators 
Beggars , 

Labourers, 

Herdsmen, 

Boatmen 

FbhernJen 

Dyera ...... 

Scholars 

Tdlon_ 

Woodcutters .„ 

Carpenters ._, 

Barbers, . .. 

Shoemakers... _ 

Musicians_ _ , 

Cut ton Cleaners . . , . 

Cutler*. 

Sepoya ...... . 

Weaver a 

Merchants ... 

frold^mitEis. . 
Bricklayers ■**+***. 

Blacksmiths.... 

Fuggees .. . * 

Hmdii-rs ,,,. _ + T , ■ t 

Painters 

(HWn * *„■**. * * . * 

Servants ..... ___ 

Camel Herdsmen..** 
Shopkeepers ....*.. 


■ ■ * “■ #■ t 


m 9- * -1 §■ p a- •* i 


1.110 

132 

752 

20 

10 

50 

92 
357 
173 

73 

237 

104 

370 

27 

100 

53 

IDS 

537 

69 

2 

93 
9S 

2 
55 
2C 
20 
201 
J 7 
IT 


304 


142 


Carried aver., 4,909 4 (6 





























































Biirnatis. 

; j 

m 

fm-u 

r*l 

i 

“ 

1 

*3 

£ 

Children *. + 

saw 

I32fi 

70d9 

Full Age ... 

35^5 

don; 

mi52 

Old P«?r>QLi&. 

251 

6G* 

!>!■> 

To tnl„ 

£»6?S 

SltCi 

i9d^ 


Brought over.. 4,909 446 

Fishmongers. 100 

Braziers ..,. *„...*«.., . .,..*, * 5 

Saap-mnkers,. * j . • * *, - ^ -****** * * 2 

Teachers . T tT r , TT . 3t 

Sweepers _ ***--*•„?*... $9 

Farriers. .*.*.****,**»*...,..**. 3 

Washerwea . .... 518 

String-makers _.*_. 2H 

Law Officers (Razees). * 4 

Silver Sifters. ..*...*,.** . 16 

Joiners_ _,.._....*..,*** 3 

Paper-makers . 92 

Millers + , + ***..., + *.^ *. 59 

Dancing Girls ..*_ ».*,*. 90 

Sh epherds .. .. * * .............. 30 

Bakers G 

Spinners. ...**.*■* » .. * *_ 49 

Vakeels (Pleaders) . * 4 

Embroiderers „.,.**** . 49 

Hawk Runners. •.*.*.*.*..**»*.. 11 

Bracelet-makers +t ^ _ ....... # 

Leather Bag-makers .. fi 

Lapidaries _ _* * . *«.. SJ 

Bookbinders.. ,,**,,* . 4 

Kij]lUt:+ -- *„„,,«.**».*.* 12 

Wex-cloth Makers ___16 

Mooi'tccii ... ,. + .....« ** * * 4 

Powder Manufacturers ■*-.**_.. 8 

Tape-makers ___3 

Tnk-mskeri . J 

Comb-makers . *... t ] 

Peera, ... ...... h | 

Unoccupied ..- 4,015 

-- 10.929 

Cultivators ........ _144 

Brggars * B + r .. -... 341 

Labourers. .. £$5 

Deers * *. ♦.., .. 15 

Scholars .. \fi9Q 

Tailors.*..2 

Carpenters __ ,\ [ 

«»^^ «*.... irrip 15 

Merchants .91 

GoMsiuillis -- 203 

Servants * *.... 203 


Carried over., 3,000 11,375 
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Brought over. - 

Shopkeepers... 

J5 mzicra _ . ■ . . • .......... ^ . _. ■ ■ . ^ 

Teachers + * * *»+*»+*»,********.* 

^1 ilk 01011 ■■ + m > >. r i . . m + 

Native Doctors.._,., *- ..,. 

Agents (Dulals) *. 

Confectioners *.♦,.*. r . + ,. s *- 

Joiners■> ■ ■ .. .. . + * * * + + + <. • ■ > ■ .. 

Millers.. 

Spinners .. 

Pundits ,. + *> - .*. ■* 

Yukceli (Pleaders) „*,,*,**.*.«. 

Dank Runners..... 

Cos tins.--- 

Bracelet-makers ., .. . T , ., 

Grain Mwttrers 
Necklace-makers 

Unoccupied fc% ir „ 


3.00ft 11*373 

hm 

22 

^ * 

37 

17 

291 

43 

I 

m 

a oo 

t 

33 

1ft 

m 

10 

s 

31 

— - 10,040 


Total, agreeing with. Total of Form No. II.*, 31,0\5 


RkIuth^ prepared by the la ft Deputy Collector of Customs^ showing- ilo' 
present Important of Skikarpoor 3 in relation to the Commrrrr of 
Si ml ge rurally* 

Land Trade, 1 So 1-52* 

The Imports across Bis laud frontier of Sind amounted, during the year 1851*32, to 


Rupees 23*82,446* as follows i— 

Through Shikarpoor Collecfonte..*...10,88,711 

Through UvdeffUbid ditto 3.00,420 

ThltHigh Kunacbec ditto ,,-^ + .,^^. + .^ + ..** + ..V. 8,10,871 

Through. TJuirr and Parkur ditto . ....- 02,438 

Total. .fit _*3*82,448 

Of which were received— 

From Kborasnn, uni countries to the westward of Sind .11,88,211 

From JcYsulmcre, and foreign sutes on the north and east of Sind... 4,97*45) 
From forrigo states smith of Sind iT .+*,.... . . .. 1,53,921 


From British poss'essiem* on the right and left hanks of the Indus 5*42,863 

Total.. P ..,Ra« 


23*82,448 
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Tin? principal articles imported during IMs period were :— 

Wool* sheep ....***«.*.»..*»*•*..Rfi. 15 ^ 67*227 

Horses ..*...—---2*07,501) 

^Cotton* raw ........ 1*46,001 

thrt . -...-—..-««——■»» 1,42,496 

Piece Good*, ratten, silk, and woollen *..****......,.. 1,73,010 

Dyes and drugs ***.*. »*,*+*--*...-3,62,451 

Gram niul sCctld ......, T -, + ,... ._.h ... r .. 3,10,868 

Fruit m* | ttfOO'.HT.ri ....... m wmm i - ■‘m r 4, w ■ ,l T r rt M<tFH «M 7 ® 

Treasure *■•!»•«♦■ ■* ■ - ■ ■• ■ ■ ■ w. r. ibt ■ w ■ t-t k * m m * ■ iTirihTiin ■ + •''»* r-rr.T.m. 7,059 

Other articles ...-....—*..— 2 , 97,458 


Total,™ Jlfl. 23.02.445 

The Exports during this- year (1851-62) amount to Ha, 17,55.418 t as follows : — 
Through Sbitarpoor CollectorBfc.**..«...****.***.**+*■*•»<»«»*■»»■.»•».* Ba« 6,35*941 

Through Hyderabad ditto - 3,99,127 

Through KurfAchee ditto —- 5,03,81)7 

Through Tin nt nod Parkur ditto . ?».<,**...1,55,453 


TrtftL,„Jb. 17,85*413 

’Which were distributed m follows ;— 

To Khonwan, and countries west of Sind ......— . ..****«.*.Ra. 0,80,012 

To Jeysulaiere, and foreign states on the north and east of Sind_ 4,17,531 

To foreign stmtea south of Si m\ .*..*. * . + „,,. T 2,64,430 

To British possessioes on the right and left hanks of the Indus ...... 2,22,542 


Total.** .„Ra + 17 ift 5 , 4 ia 

The principal articles of this branch of our trade were 

Piece Goods* cotton, silk, and woollen .. . .-. Rs, 7 , 29 , 114 

Melitk, raw and manufactured .....***. . . 82,149 

Gnk and seeds —..—*»..**.+.*'»+*»*.—<*.*..♦... 1 , 78,212 

Ghre*^.™..... 2,34,037 

Treasure .....«*.«*— 2 , 61,043 

Other articles .....-*......... *.,.* 3,00,861 

Total.. ..^Rs, 17 * 85,418 
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MEMOIR ON THE STUDS OF ROREE AND 
BUKKUE. 


I, —-Accor aum to Uic Tohfut-onUKimu, Syud Mahomed Mrikkyrr 
Kiiauvee, ihe ancestor of the Syuds of Roree and 

N<x 1-tnf the &n- Bukkur* was the sou of Syud Mahomed Soojah, 
Tretf J GcnBB * PSseiI called 11 Sullan-oal-Arifeun.” 8yud Mahomed BoojaEi 
was an inhabitant of Mushed ; from whence lie went 
on a [ml grim age to the two shcred cities. On Uis way, visiting the 
Shaikh of Shaikhs, Shuhab*ood-decn Sahturwurdec,* he married his 
daughter, and had a son born to him in Mecca, named Mahomed 
Mukkyee* After liig return to Mushed T lie died f and was buried at 
the Mosque of Imum Ruxa. Syud Mu homed Makkyee came to Bukkur t 
and lived there. lie was buried in the fort of Amk. The Synds of 
Bnkkur derive their origin from him, and be i* the first who took up hk 
abode there. His descendants be came men of considerable eminence. 

IL —Syud Budr+ood-deen, son of Sadr-wd-dccn. Khutecb, may be 

Koi v. H, of traced in a successive line from I main AliNukec, His 
Tm. descendants became men of celebrity in Rorce. He 

gave his daughter in marriage to Syud J trial Bokharee, su rimmed 
“ The Bed ”f 

This last-noted occurrence is supposed to have taken place towards 
the close of the seventh century, 

I1L—Mger A bool Ghys was noted among the grandees of Bukknr for 

N XVI f T ^° T 1™ counsel and. piety (a. d. 900). When the people 
L ‘ of Mecraca Peer Mahomed, grandson of the Ameer 
Timour, came to the place T he first made his request to the Prophet, that 
his respectability should be preserved ; and then proceeded to visit the 

* A Very noted Mmulman rodent of Bagdad, atnid whose disciples wml? SHtukEl 

Btlbl-ood^mi ZuLtiria of Mucdtaiiu 

t JbU-mLMecn en crossing In itta Rum* to Moolum, if -aid to trnve had a 

vbiun, nhi fi- by he njcurliibed the Prophet 1 * whiles, iliafc he alioiilil many two of the i laugh- 
ivn of Syud Godr-tHxl-dc^ii, The latter, haiinf a Kmmiuntly similar vision ou Id* |wt, 
the matter Wtoicwi turaugeiL The JukL^ Fakirs art disciplei of fkii nidodrauj iUit jktwh- 
and keep up tkv wild rite* of eIic order to the j^fvaeot thy. 

12 * 
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Mcma * That very night, it happened that the Meerza was ordered 
by hi? majesty (the Prophet) to treat lib children with every respect; 
and after nine days, when lse T the Sytid, arrived in the prince 
presence, so soon as the latter saw him, he rose and embraced him in 
the most friendly manner, caused him to sit by his side, and related his 
dream. Afterwards taking leave, he conferred on him A lore as 
Inarm 

IV. — Syud Xasir-ood-deen. son of Syiid Xizam*ood-dcen Bukree,+ 

Kc xv of Tree WaS 0&ll!1 * 1 ^ em pl°y° J ln and Iked in Soon dm. 

.0 rec. A ftcr his death, they could not convey hb remains 

away, from their weight. H£s- son Eoolm-ood-deen (No, XXIII.^ 
remembered his fathers tastes, and caused a Surnn, or clarion, to bo 
brought. It w m sounded up to Soondra, By the heavenly power, the 
coffin rose in the air, and no one could reach it, till it attained the place 
of burials where It descended, 

V. — Syiid Khan Ruznvee was highly distinguished amid his 

No. €XXVII. of brethren; and his son xMecr Goolam Shah Mooxluza 

r ^ ner {No. CXLVI.) added to, and surpassed the influence 

and eminence of his fore fathers. On hb death, he was succeeded by 
hh son Meet Mahomed Syud (No* CLXVL) or Sneed, Iking m 1707, 

VI. — Syud Yaeoob Khan Ru 2 uvee, one of the lineal descendants of 

m* CXXXIX, of Syud Meesan, in the days of Alumgeer, attained great 

Tre*» eminence. He was Chief of Bttkkur His son Sytul 

Sadat Ali (Sadik ? No. CL1X.) Khan succeeded to the chiefdora. 
Meer Moortnza, deceased, was one of his sons ; iriso M>fur Juftir. enti¬ 
tled Yaeoob Khan (No. CLXXIX.), who was a very greaFnian, and 
kept up the dignity of his ancestry (1767)*. 

VIE.— The same authority state*, with reference to the two respective 
localities of Biikkur and Bukkar, that the ancient name of the former 
was H Barista/' It was not known la the lime of the Hindoo Rais; bat 
afler tbo desertion of Alcirc, the former prosperity of ihal place was 
transferred thither, and Alorc became the substitute for the town of 
Bukkur* They say* that when Synd Mahomed Makkyce arrived there, 
it was in the morning {Ar-btikr), upon which he said, « Allah has 
ordained my morning in this blessed place, 11 Afterwards, the name of 
Bukru became current for that spot; by degrees ii changed into Biikkur* 
H is also related, that before this, when the servanls asked the above- 
named Syud where his abode should bo fixed, he said, £s Where you 

* Ths» wail have twen on the march of Timour from Samarkand to Delhi. IU si wiid to 
h aT '!'■ racked iht Inilm on the fth October &V.K The point of crDS*iii£ may he infem l In¬ 
in* turning szutktiwrd to Hooltau, after gtinmg the left bank, ft be toUKtubcrcd* that 
ItukLur wba nfEf m nuts included in the SooliLa uf Mu^Las, under AkW* 

t l think that thi* Li Niuua-w^l^Jeciij ion of N^ir-Dod-dccu in the Tret. 
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Iiueit the catilfl (rir-bukf) at sunrise." After a time, a change of pro* 
nuncialion made the word Bukknr. 

VIII.—Bukkar is a Dell belonging to Btikkiir, the residence of the 
Syuds, brethren of those of Rorce, the first of whom, Sytid Mcer 
<*o. CXXXL), was a very dist inguished man. His son, Shah Mnrdan, 
had a great many children, who became large Zemindars. Among 
them Meer All Slier was noted. His nephew wasSyud Loolf All, also 
a Zemindar. There was, besides, a second Syud Meet from nmon^ the 
nephews of Mecr AU Sher T son of Shah Mnrdan, between which branch 
and the others, contentions have constantly existed. They are not 
friendly together, but intermarry, and share family privileges. They are 
formed into two bands, and have become very numerous. {Written in 
a. b. 1767.) 

The account given of themselves and their forefathers, by the 
Syuds of Rorce, sets forth that their ancestor, Syud Mahomed Makkyee, 
left the vicinity of Mushed and Herat in Hijree 653 {a b, 1360) * and 
turned his steps towards Sind, This statement fully agrees with the 
documentary evidence produced. A Snnnd of the Emperor Shah Jehan 
(a. ii. ID 17, a. n. 1637) informs us that AHah-ood-deen Khiljee had 
bestowed land in Bukknr upon the children of the same Syud. This 
monarch reigned from llijree GDI to 716 (a t b, 1394 to 1316). The fact 
and period of their emigration may be therefore received as substan- 
dated. It is also proved, that in the course of half a century, moreor 
less, the family of the religions immigrant in Sind were established as 
landholders lo some considerable amount, it may be inferred that they 
had been residing In the country, or under the Delhi dominion, for some 
years prior to the date of grant. 

That y To homed Makkyec, son of the no less distinguished Syud 
Mahomed Soojah.f was a man of some repute, whether sacred or 
secular, may be readily accorded to the venerating zeal of hU descend- 
nuts, who extol him to no small extent in the present era of matter-of- 
fact inquiry. The term u Makkycc tf or of ** Mecca” is of Itself an 
imposing alfix, and to this he is said to have added Meet Syud, 1 * 
Chief Syud, and « Syiid-oobMominecn,” or Chief of the Faithful. The 
last somewhat ambitious title would, doubtless, be disputed by ortho* 
dnx Moslems, for its similarity to that of the Khaliph Omar, whoso 
effectual immortality in the Arabian Nights would readily enlist the 
sympathies of many generations of a different creed, to preserve his 

* IVrsja rulini b_V HodtltbO. 

Delhi ruled by Nasir-ooil-dceu. 

^ . rTitlAnilofl by the Saaiofmtu. 

1 tsT L Bukknr mil McMjlLnu ruted by Ddhi. 

f llii tomb u now ciiaat tit $ukkur,*ad that of hu w, Surti-wbatai. 5t Bttkkiu, 
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dignities undivided. To show canSC| however, for Oriental modes of 
address, would be as useless as to attempt to define their value; so, 
leaving the magnifying purport of the words, it will be satisfactory to 
find, in the local designation, a clue to the Syud*s native land. It would 
be difficult to pome a spot more likely to awaken the veneration of an 
ordinarily devour Mil* til man than that here indicated. 

Bat the sweeping invasion of Jenghiz Khan had inflicted a severe 
blow upon the till then flourishing condition of migratory Mahnmcdan- 
ism; and judging from extemporary history, and movements of the 
descendants of lioosaiu and llnsun for the first few centuries after the 
Prophet 1 * death, it is not unlikely that, the location of the Syud, or his 
family, at Mushed, had been disturbed by the scoffing Tartar conqueror, 
(a. !i, 61S to 624, a. Dr 1221 to 1226,) whose ravages at Bokhara most have 
caused many of the Mosul man residents to seek a shelter further south. 
When the Moguls made stables of the libraries, and trampled the leaves 
of inspiroiion under foot, it was time for the Student and the expounder 
To provide themselves with new tenements, and pursue their avocations 
in a new sphere. Prestige and proselytes musl be sought for elsewhere. 

Under any circumstance?, the ancestor of the Syttds of Roreo 
must have found means to ingratiate himself with the rulers in the land 
of his adoption- Whether he proceeded direct to Sind + and stopped 
there i whether be loitered on the way at Kandahar, or elsewhere in 
Afghanistan ; or whether he moved up to the imperial city on arrival, it 
hf hard at this remote period to conjecture ; bat there were no mean 
inducements for men of learning in those days to make even Moolirm or 
Lahore a resting-place in their pilgrimage. The period was, moreover, 
one highly favourable to the taste for that quaint barbarism in Eastern 
religion, which has given birth to the faints of the Ma home dan Calen¬ 
dar, including all those pretenders to holiness who have succeeded In 
obtaining a shrine and a Moojawir to perpetuate their pretensions. 
Usrniiu Merwandi, better known as Lai Shahbasr, Shaikh Brthn-ood* 
deen Znkuria, Shaikh Nizam*ood*deen Owlia, Shaikh Shtueef Boo All 
Kulundur, Furecd*ood-deen Shukurgunj, and others, appeared on the 
Indian scene about this particular epoch. The prince Mahomed at 
M notion, ^on of the civilized Glmyas^ood-deen, vied with his father at 
Bchli, ia drawing around him the poets and philosophers of the day 
(Circa A.n. 1271, a. u. 670}. Khoosrow was the light of hie court. The 
invitation to Sadi associated the name of that great moralist with those 
of 1 chk note, who lent their lustre to the intellectual banquet* A brief 
interval of revolution and darkness ensued. The dynasty of i he Khil- 
zees ^ as next on tho list (a. d. 125f!? f a. rt + 6^7). They obeyed their 
summons, and succeeded to the empire. The sovereignly of the 
Ghours had been expended. 
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Feriahm lias given a vivid description of the Court uf Allah-ood- 
deen. There or c certain qnaUties of this monarch prominently exhibit¬ 
ed by the historian, which may be here noted* He waa energetic as 
well as magnificent ■ he had a comprehensive as well as a selfish mind. 
His mere acquisition of letters, when surrounded with all the glorious 
ci reams lance of empire, seems an incredible effort of enlightened despot* 
ism. Attention to the fiscal state of lib dominions, and attachment to 
the society of men of learning, were remarkable amid the many impulses 
which influenced his career; and the historical brilliancy of his reign is 
such, that the readers eye becomes too dazzled to rest upon the foul 
murder which signalized hs commencement. No wonder that the 
stranger Synd would be welcomed, and his troubles recompensed, at 
the hands of this powerful potentate. Indeed, a first glance would 
almost lead one to identify Synd Taj-ood-dcen, the son of Syud Koolb* 
cod-deen, whom Fetishta notes among the holy men of die day at 
Delhi, with the Synd of the same name, sou of K ho tee b Sudr-ood-deen, 
the second in the Tree of Sytids. 

It will be well, before proceeding further, to examine the sup* 
]>o*cd mil ore of the grant bestowed under this monarch upon Syud 
Mahomed of Mecca. The name of this ancestor is mentioned, under 
the impression that he must have been the original grantee ; but were 
the latter proved to have been his son or grandson, it would matter 
Utile. In after years, the grantees were know a as the lineal male 
descendants of the cider Synd, to whom, therefore, 11 is natur il to trace 
the source of the tenure. In the first place, then, a question on the 
Jageer grants in vogue at the lime may not be without its use. Fu- 
rishta refers to th^se shortly before die reign of Allah-ood*deen. 

In the more modern histories of Sind, there is very little notice 
taken of a twenty-two year* princedom of Nasir-ood-deen Kubachn, 
who is said to have overthrown the Boom rah* at the beginning of the 
seventh century. Nor is them any reason given to doubt that this chief, 
driving hi* opponents into narrow limit* about Intla. ruled himself at 
Bukkur, in Upper Sind, eventually occupying also Mooltan. After biff 
death (a. d. 1224-25, a. in 622), these provinces submitted to Alrimsh; 
and it does not appear that the Sootnrah government, whatever it* 
former range, extended^t any later period to the north of Tat la, nr 
perhaps Sehwistan* The after division in the Ayeene Akbiiree may he 
taken as an argument in favour of this view, and Maurice and Elphin- 
sfone may be quoted as giving indirect evidence to the same ellcct + in 
spite of an occasional passage bearing a contrary tendency. This 
episode of Bind history is here adverted to, because, as above signified, 
mention i* made of the military service .Tageer ( * near the Indus,’ 1 in the 
reign of Koolb-ood-decn {a, a, 1205 to 1210. a tt 002 to 6U7). the clave 
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and successor of Mahomed Ghource. Nasir-ood-dcen was a contem¬ 
porary and fellow*slave of the former. 

This description of grant, tlie evidently original Jagecr of India, b 
thus of very ancient date. It imp lied pure service, and entailed the sup¬ 
ply of quotas of troops to the royal army whenever required* W e are 
told by Ferishta, that some who refused to abide by their conditions of 
tenure were taken prisoners to Delhi, and re-grants of their estates made 
to their sons ; moreover, that by this means the tranquillity and loyalty 
of Mooltau and the Funjattb were effectually secured. Following the 
inquiry to a much more recent date, the reign of Akbar, it is impossible 
to distinguish in the two kinds of J age or then habitually granted, any 
ineaniug but a reward for services performed, the « Sir” being for an 
establish incut, the “Tun" for asinglc individual, The ins lit ate* expressly 
specify that “ Servants employed about the palace, who have not. leisure 
la attend to fAe business of a Jagccr, receive their salaries in ready 
money.” Here is good testimony to the intent and nature of the tenure, 
further strengthened by the omission, in the same work, of any such 
nomenclature For alms or pensions, when gifts in charily were discussed. 

Now n land grant to a Syud or Peer, in his religious character, 
as a Khyrat, or in the way of alms-giving, must be held a comparative¬ 
ly modern innovation upon the Jageer system of India, ns applied to 
Sind. When such, therefore, were bestowed five and a half centuries 
ago, it may be assumed that they were saddled with a condition. Let 
it be said that an injunction to pray for the honour and prosperity of the 
donor was in itself sufficient to make a grant dependent upon a certain 
degree of subservience to be exacted ; but service of a more palpable and 
less discretional kind was also requisite, and constituted the essential 
and pri in ary obj eel of donation. Th c holy adventu rers, wh o were arcus - 
turned to sow’ tile mural seeds of superstition in a fertile soil, and thrive 
bountifully upon the produce, were to be made to try their physique 
upon Waste patches of ground, which could hardly be expected to yield 
much. They were to become cultivators in the country of their sojourn, 
and, in return for their exertions, they would receive from Government 
rents, leases, or assessments on favourable terms, exemption?, and remis¬ 
sions. and be acknowledged bond fide proprietors of the land. The first 
three Sunuds in the list nrc illustrative in; this respect. Ii is to be 
doubted whether these wandering followers or early Islam were ever so 
useful to their fellows, and so creditable to their individual callings, as 
when tilling the ungcnhl soil of Sind, and actively performing their 
part of obedience in the great mission of physical labour entailed upon 
fallen man, without exception of caste or creed. 


* Rriflgrt Fctyilfl, j. pujre 
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The intelligent ami well-informed Syttd Zam-onlnb*dcrn, son of 
Hyud Ismael Shah, a confidential employe of the late Sind Government, 
has suggested that the ancestors of the Jlorce Syuds, being numbered 
among the Moo reeds or disciples of the famous BuLa-ood-dem Zuktuin,* 
must have obtained the good offices of that saintly personage in securing 
a footing in the Sooblm of Mooltan. The spiritual rule of this Moor sliced 
partook sufficiently of a substantial worldly character to foreshadow 
the temporary independence of the province ; and it may not be unwor¬ 
thy of remark, tlmt the chief actor in the revolution which wrested 
Mooltan from the Delhi empire (a. u. 847, a. a. 1443) was the Mbolawir 
of his own particular mosque, the herald of a dynasty of Afghan Luagn 
Kings. 

Synd Sudr-ood-decn, designated Khiiteeb, or The Preacher, the 
only son of Mahomed Makkyee, mentioned by the Syuds among their 
n trees try, is said to have had a numerous progeny. Of his ten sons, the 
families of seven arc struck out of the registered Tree, as unconnected 
with the object of the present inquiry. They became scattered in Sind, 
Ooeh, Guzerat, and Ifmdoostan generally. The other three are retained, 
being the immediate ancestors in the lines under discussion. 

By sanction of the Emperor AUah-ood-duen, the Syuds of Bek- 
kur (Mahomed Makkyee and family) were in possession of Aliwahan. 
Just 295 years after the death of that monarch, a Snmid of the Emperor 
Shah Johan confirms them in ihe same grant. No names are men¬ 
tioned } but the grantees are spoken of as being a numerous body. 
According to the Tree, au average of twenty-eight years must be accorded 
to each generation, to trace the descent down to present incumbents. 
This would suppose the eleventh to be intended in the Imperial deed. 
Ut) years later, or in the sixteenth generation, Goo I am Shah Ktilhotu 
renews the grant to the Syuds, specifying with them one Mirer Vucoob 
Khan. Children of Syuds receive Ihe titles Syud and Mecr both, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, and this person was doubtless one of the 
family (vide Tree) ; but the Purwnna under the British Government has 
included the Syuds collectively, without naming any one in particular. 
It is worth while to consider somewhat minutely the*object of a holding 
of at least 53"$ years* duration. 

There is, unfortunately' no Sound forthcoming wherewith to lay 
a inundation for inquiry. The first one available refers, ns before stated, 
tii a prior possession of nearly three centuries. This contains no re¬ 
ference to tile object of grant, except in the term “ Mu dud-mash,” 
increase of subsistence, and the enjoining words to pray for the Sirkar, 
It might be fair to believe it a semi-chari table confirmation of an assisn- 

* Ditil filb Sufur (i(S (a. d. fill Stiitcmbtr liMG}. 


incut of valuerless and unproductive (find j that i* to say, of land 
which Am/ hern vaJitek»« and unproductive!, and had not sufficwntly 
improved to call Tor interference on the part of ihe ruling power. If 
l ? erishlu.*s account of the Emperor A11 ah-nod-deen be true* his exaction 
of a half produce upon all lands, indiscriminately, would be enough to 
make the residence of a laborious class of agricultural Syuds, in the 
wastes of Sind, a desideratum for the State coffers; and the imperial 
opinion, that « religion had no connection with civil government, but 
item only the amusement of private Ufr,” was hardly indicative of & 
taste for Khyiuia. 

Shah Jehotds Snnud is a very plain, straightforward hind of 
document, and confirms the act of his predecessor with the best of 
grace. But the worldly use of a Syud In these days is clearly evinced 
by two preceding deeds* encouraging cultivation in Syudpoor** In 
these an assessment perbeegn b fixed agreeably to former Sounds, and 
in consideration of the position of grantees* There is no mistaking the 
meaning here. The rate of Zemindar Syuds to be found in the length 
and breaddi of the country is easily explained on reference to these 
ancient arrangement^ The religionists furnished and sowed seed for 
the season crops, and the Government plained and protected the reli¬ 
gionists. While arid plains became fertilized into corn-fields, the house¬ 
less devotees grew into substantia] proprietors Then followed the 
season of extravagance and indolence, progress came to a standstill, and 
retrogression ensued. To this day the Hindoo Bud runs are pulling to 
pieces the remains of a bankrupt community* once of much promise as 
regards agriculture. 

The strongest argument in support of the general propositions i* T 
however, to be derived from a later Sun D(1 of the Emperor Bliah Alum, 
otherwise known as Bahadoor Shah (a. n, 1709, a, n. II .31). Ie is 
satisfactory to find* on arriving at this document, that the concord 
between the Genealogical Tree and the Sun lids is sufficiently clear to 
carry the investigation from the reign of Allah-ond-deen to that now 
alluded to, without the necessity ofn pause to remove doubt or mistrust. 
A reference to the Tree will show Mcer Ruzuvee Bukree, the grantee of 
Bukkar* in the fourteenth generation; and Ins immediate descendants 
ore to ihb day in possession of the whole Tuppa known by that name 
(No. CXXXI.). 

A singular mixture of objects prevails in this grant of Shah 
Alum* Roads are lo be cleared of robbers, waste lands are to be 
brought under cultivation* and prayers to be offered up for the royal 


* AUmikm i- a njik or li*o aW'e K-jree, and LuIjMJiir vjeue 25 mik* tu the NE- of tbv 
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prosperity and permanence, It in scarcely probably that at this late 
*tage of possession (after about 400 years), one whole branch of the 
large family would be located in a tract separate from the rest, under 
strong and severe conditions, if the others were enjoying a wholly free 
and independent tenure. It is considered that one must have been 
in some way analogous to the other, notwithstanding the failure of 
any specification of conditions, [t may be stated, on the other 
hand, that the Syuds of Bttkkar still retain their partnership in 
Aliwahan. This is believed to be the case, to the extent of having a 
dormant right; hut it is an indisputable fact, that they have now 
become quite a distinct colony of themselves, and are provided for 
elsewhere. 

To examine the position of the holders of Aliwnhan at the present 
day would be to discover a joint tenure, in which thirty-seven indi¬ 
viduals have fixed shares, varying in proportions from 2,356 to 4,000. 
It is not important to unravel the mystery of this max i mum and minimum, 
as the division is quite a private affair, which it would be impossible 
to recognise as affecting re-grants. Indeed, were such recognition 
attempted, it would be necessary to shut out a large number uf lawful 
claimants, who could at any time prove a tide to consideration, by lineal 
descent from the grantees of the fourteenih century. 

Under the circumstances, then, if collateral and other evidence can¬ 
not be deemed conclusive in making this particular grant essentially 
a charitable gift {though It will doubtless be so considered by many), the 
lucre used, number of dependents thereon (for families must be brought 
into account), and the deep root of occupancy taken ere this, must 
establish it as one which it would be true charity not to disturb. 
Moreover, according to the strict letter of the law, there is abundant cause 
for dealing with it under the first and most favourable class now pro¬ 
vided for Jageers, In clearly proved antiquity it has T perhaps, not its 
parallel in Sind. 

Without dwelling upon the individual members of each gene ration, 
a course which will be necessitated when the several eases come 
under adjustment, it will be more to the purpose to follow the career of 
the settlers under the respective governments acknowledged in Upper 
Sind. The grantees shown in the accompanying Ibt of Sunuds must, 
for the general question, be all accepted as the I eg ill male descendants 
of Synd Mahomed Makkyee, The origin of Deh Aliwahan has already 
been discussed \ the terms an which Bukkar was accorded have also 
been mentioned. Other imperial grants in Alore are registered as 
Inam; one of 995 bcegas in Roree savours of charity, inasmuch as 
the word i& Mudud-mash 11 makes the object “ to strengthen or assist 
the means of subsistence/ 1 The various grams and confirmations in 
13* 
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Syudpoor and Mathela seem to imply favourable terms to promote culti¬ 
vation, and repay the pew Zemindars for their exertions in the cause. 

The Kulhoms continued the privileges and remissions before cn* 
joyed by the Syuds; but, with the exception of a trifling allotment 
of 3 beegas by Ahdool Nnbee, the last of the ruling line, they do out 
appear to have made any fresh alienations On their behalf. If p ns it has 
been alleged, the dynasty of I he Abbasees was favourable to the priest¬ 
hood, that portion of the ora ft at Roree and Bukkiir did not come in 
for its fair share of benefits* Upon the whole, it may be doubtful whether 
bigotry and pretension to sanctity on the Musnud are as likely to assist 
similar impulses in the village and desert, as would be a mental bias of 
an opposite tendency. The reflection of Imposture must awake senti¬ 
ments far from pleasurable or graluJatory, and the mirror has more 
chance of being consigned to obscurity than of occupying a conspicuous 
place before the owner. 

The Tijpttors acknowledged Ihe ancient grants to the descendants 
uf Mahomed Maiskyee, and readily confirmed them in Aliwahan and 
Rtikknr* Their more recent treatment by Meer All Moorad affords 
grounds for suspicion, however, that the Sunuda were not always 
strictly respected under this rale. In the face of a written Purwaua, 
confirmatory of past tenure, bearing his own seal, his highness would 
exact a levy from tile Bukarees of a share of produce, if occasion requir¬ 
ed, or otherwise interfere in their freedom of inheritance- Meer Sohrab 
Khan altered theSyudpoor law assessments anti remissions into a fourth 
idmre of revenue, alienated to the grantees. Meers Roost urn and 
Moobartik made liberal arrangements for such of the Synch; as were 
found in their re spec Live shares of country. 

The principal Syuds of Bnkkur are— 


No.CLTXXVttr. 

^N^CCXXXRL 

No. CCXIIII. 


IsL—'Nqqt Hoosnin, uncle, and inheritor of the Pug- 
ree of the chief Sirdar, Goolam Shah, deceased, 

2nd .—Sysd Sadik All Shah, of Kot Sad ik Shah, and 
Ali Wuhan, Sirdar. 


No#. CCCXCIIT, k 
CCCCLXXXVIL 


No* CCLI. and 
No* CCXLVti, 

Ko. CCX» 


3iv/* — Synda Shah Murdan and All Askir, recognized 
Sirdars of the Syads of Rukknr* 

Uh .—Syuds Jan Mahomed and Moomd Ali Shalq 
of Roree. 

5th . — Synd Goolam Ali Shah, of Roree, formerly 
Moorsheed to Meer Roost urn Khan, 

The first is a quiet, respectable man, somewhat advanced in life ; 
who has but very lately received the turban of chieftainship, owing to 
the death of his nephew, a young Syml of about nineteen years of age, 
without issue. The second ?ccma to have been a kind of head personal 
attendant on the filers, and holds one Jagcci from Meer Ali Moorad, 
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on purely service tenure, There is nothing remarkable in him indivU 
dually, to fake him from out the ordinary members of his brotherhood ; 
but his decent in the Tree is unmistufceable, and bears testing with the 
named grantees of ancient Sunuds, The fourth has now succeeded to 
the position of his late father? All Akbar Shah, a Synd of good cduca- 
Uon s pleasing manners and address. Moorad Ali Shah, brother of the 
deceased, has also some considerable claims to intellectual superiority, 
but is labouring tinder heavy pecuniary embarrassment—a no uncommon 
complaint among the class to which he belongs. The fifth, Synd 
Goohm Ali Shall, is a respectable, in tolls gens man, of prepossessing 
exterior* 

The Bukarecs arc a singular set, and hardly resemble their rela¬ 
tives of Roree. It should bo remembered that Bukknr is a district 
quite distinct of itself; and must not be confused with Bukkur, in its 
vicinity* All the Syads are Entrees* from their common ancestor* 
Mahomed Makkyee; but Meet Rtxztivee Euknree was the head of an 
independent colony or clan. His descendants arc rough, illiterate 
dwellers in the waste, and their chiefs differ little from the rest of the 
tribe. Shah Mind an is quite a lad, has a rather African cast of coun¬ 
tenance, and* though not without intelligence of expression, he is 
apparently not In the way to turn his attention to the condiikm of his 
Inherited Tuppa. Ali Askir is an elderly man, and keeps in the back¬ 
ground when in the presence of the younger, and evidently more 
regarded Sirdar* The whole body are worthy descendants of the 
grantees in the Sunud of Shah Alum. It may be believed that their 
ancestors, will Jo fulfilling the behest addressed to their religions 
character, namely to p*ay for their imperial masters, were efficient 
preventives also, and kept a good look-out after the robbers and illicit 
traffickers who infested the localities in which they had fixed their 
abode* They may not have lost the qu ali tied cf an agricultural police 
at the present hour T and, doubtless, have not forgotten the original 
conditions of their tenure 
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GENEALOGICAL THEE OF THE SYUDS OF ROREE 

(Numbers in accordance with 


XD BUKKUR; showing those mention e» bv Name isr the Mexoih. 
Genealogy registered in the Jageer Office.) 
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With the exception of one tolerable Mtujid, on the southern side, 
Shikar pour possesses no building of any importance. 

By a Census, taken with considerable care during the precedin'' 
month, the following is a return of the inhabitants of this citv, including 
the suburb?:— 


Hindoos 

Males 

Females., 

Housers 

Mahomedaris 

Males 

Females,, 

Houses ,. 

In detail thus:— 


-■ 19,013 souls. 
** 9 , 6(14 

., 9,409 

♦ . 3,686 

* - 3,558 souls. 

♦. 4,467 

4,091 

- Ip800 


Hindoo s* divided according to shops. 

Grain Sellers 

* t ■ 1 ■ ■ .. 

Confection era 
Cotton Sellers 
Soucara 
Shroffs 

■ * T. * * 

Cloth Merchants ,, 

* ■ * * * * 

Goldsmith* 

Dealers in Drugs .. 

„ in Metals. 

» in Silk. 

„ in Enamel., 

„ in Perfumes .... 

Vegetable end Milk Sellers . 

Dealers in Dry Fruits 

s, in Salt and Sundries 

Ivory Turners ... 


s- 

at 


56 

■ 

12 

■ 

35 

1 

66 

■ 

65 

§■ 

94 

¥ 

.12 

it 

17 

m 

37 


19 

. 

11 

■ 

46 

+ 

97 

* 

249 

*■ 

3 


Total Hindoo Shops, 

Makomcdaus, divided according to Trade, Arc. 

Wenvera of Coarse Cloth 
Dycra and Washermen .. 

Oil Prossers 


303* 


1,554 

t,2J* 

50 


Carried over., 2,852 


1 


* Ttiii b, of vmtrw, only a portion of (be ElinJoo population, 






















Brought over* . *. 2,852 

Weavers of Mats. * 



Tailors 



Barbers .. 


244 

Shoemakers,, and Workers in Leather . * 



Ironmongers ,, , , , , 


.. 290 

Embroiderers 



Lapidaries 



Potters 



Cotton Cleaners «, B , * „ 1 „, 



Butchers 



Carpenters + * *. ## 


.. 246 

Preparers of Woollen Neuamds* * 


33 

Labourers 



Magicians, Singers* &c . . 



Kosids 


83 

Guidcncrs., 


47 

Synds and Moolloa 

* * 

.. 433 

Cultivators ., ,. ,, 

4 1 - 

2,389 

Total.... 8,553 


Independent of the above, there are altogether 1,001 Afghans and 
Put Eians in the city of Shikarpoor, employed principally as cultivators, 
and a few for police d atlas by the Government. They are of the 
following tribes:—1, Populzayc; % Peahenec (Synds); 3, Barukzayc; 
4, Moorzavc; 5, Rasakzaye ; 6, Mogul; 7, Lukoozaye; 8, Poo rave e ; 
9, Baber; 10, Oostemnee; 11, Mamin ; 13, Khokar; 13, Ghilzee ; M, 
Bureech; 15, Burduranee; 16, Firbeun; 17, Babee; 18, Dumanee; 
19, Gwan; 20, Perunee, 

It will be seen from the above, that the population of Shikarpoor may 
be calculated at 28,571 (say 30,000) souls, of whom 9,553 (say 10,000), 
or one-third, arc Mahometans. In the above are also included many 
Hindoos, who are employed in distant countries as agents from the 
So nears, returning at various periods to their families, who are always 
left at Shikarpoor. 

The Hindoos cany on all the trade, whilst the cultivation, and 
artizunship of almost every denomination, is in the bands of the 
Mahomedans. 

The dress of the Hindoos of Shikarpoor varies little from that of the 
same class in other purls of India, except in those who arc servants of 
the Native governments, as deputies or collectors of revenue, and these 
invariably adopt the beard and Mahomndan costume peculiar to Sind. 
Iu their habits of life, and religious observance?, the Hindoos of this 
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city, as indeed throughout the whole of the Mahomedau countries 
westward of the Indus, indulge in a degree of laxity totally at variance 
with the strict rales by which they generally profess to be regulated. 
They possess, however, an unusual degree of influence at Shikar poor, 
and am tno valuable to the financial resources of the country not to be 
permitted to maintain it. 

With the exception of the Moo lias and Syuds, few of the Maho 
inedana of this city arc either wealthy or influential. The Afghan 
Zemindars, who under that rule held important possessions in the 
vicinity, and were men of note anti consideration* have been gradually 
stripped of their rights by the TaJpoor Chiefs, although in many cases 
the same were guaranteed to them under promises held to be sacred. 
In consequence of this, their number has considerably decreased, and 
those who remain arc poor, and, from the connections they have formed 
in the country, have become naturalized, and are no longer entitled 
to be considered as foreigners. 

The country in the immediate vicinity of Sbifcarpoor is low, and 
admits freely of irrigation from the inundations of the river Indus, by 
means of smaller mil I as, leading from the Sind Canal. Cultivation is 
extensively carried on, and the gardens of Shifcarpoor are rich in all the 
frails peep liar to the country—the Mango, Neem, Acacia, Feepul, 
and Mulberry trees attain great size. The soil is a rich alluvia], and its 
capabilities for production are nowhere better displayed than in the 
Maghulce district (that in which Shikarpoor is situated), owing to th* 
advantages in this respect (possessed by nearly the whole of Upper Sind) 
being turned to due account* Si ill, comparatively speaking, only a 
limited portion of land is brought under cultivation. Rice and Jowaree 
form the great Khurcef or autumnal, and wheat the Rubec or spring 
crops. The former arc entirely dependent on the inundations, which 
commence to be available for purposes of cultivation about the middle 
of April, and continue until the middle of September, The Rubec 
crops are raised by means of wells and bunds, formed from the inunda¬ 
tions. The soil is 5o rich, that no manure of any kind is used, the 
inundations bringing with them a certain slimy matter, which appears 
highly conducive to fertility. The ground is allowed to remain fallow 
from the reaping of one Khureef crop, in October, until the sowing of 
another, in April or May; and the same with the Rubec lands. This 
rule appears to obtain all over the country. Water is found at an average 
of about 20 feet front the surface, and to a depth of GO feet the finest 
description of sand is alone observable, with the alluvial soil as a 
superstratum; a stone, or rocky formation of any description, is not to 
be seen, 

Alt the approaches to Shikarpocr are bad, from the country being so 


constantly intersected with watercourses, and no measures being taken 
to provide bridges, or repair the roads, which are cal up by Gliarecs, 
and the constant I rathe of camels, bullocks, &c. A comparatively trilling 
outlay would obviate this, as also improve the Sind Canal, which, from 
having been allowed to choke up at its mouth, and get generally Into 
disrepair, is only navigable from the end of April to the beginning of 
October,* whereas it is capable of affording on important means of 
water com muni cation from the Indus to Shikarpoor for at least nine 
months of the year* 

Shikarpoor being in the immediate route for the transmission of 
merchandize to Khurasan, and countries to the north-west by the Pass 
of the Bulan, has, with Dhcra Ghazce Khan, obtained the title of one of 
ihe gales of Khurasan. Its influence is inure immediately felt, however, 
in tlie banking transactions which, by means of agents, it carries on in 
every intermediate place above the Bolan Pass from Quetah to Khelat, 
to Bokhara and Herat, as also in all places of mercantile importance in 
India. Vexatious transit and other duties on goods pursuing the Shikar¬ 
poor route towards Khorasan have tended to turn much of its former 
trade, especially in European goods, received from its port of Kurrachee, 
into the channel of communication to the north-west by way of Soa- 
mce antic, Beil a, and Khelat—the mote direct, and, at present, by far the- 
less expensive route. Still, I have reason to think, that if our political 
Influence with the chiefs of the countries bordering the Indus will admit 
of it, a revisal of Bmir imposts,! together with a settlement of Kutchec, 
and suppression oFtlie marauding system in that province and the Rolan 
Pass, would revive the trade of Shikarpoor, and induce its merchants, 
who do not want for energy, to purchase largely of such.investments as 
might be cheaply transmitted by means of the river Indus, With the 
absence of tolls on merchandize in transit, whether by water or land, 
they would bo sure of making a favourable market, coupled also with 
the protection oli'ered ill cm through the deserts of Kutchee, which they 
could only formerly procure at an exorbitant amount of blackmail to 
every leader of a predatory band. 

The various productions of these countries, and their prices in the 
Shikarpoor market,f have attracted the attention of that energetic body 
the Chamber of Commerce of Bombay ; and in the article of indigo alone, 
there can be little doubt but that the produce of the Khyrpnor, Bhawul- 


Tiic present mile of the month of this canal is such, that the river must rise at iLiwt 10 
fort from its onfinsxy level before it will pass to tie bed of the emcj* 

t P. o a tut '>[«poft, import , sad transit duties, levied onnrtirliis of trade at SLilsainoor l>v 
the author, published m ihc Bomtmy fr/mummi Gauil* of ibc2Slii July 164<J. 

authority ° ntilr *** ^ Sh ‘ k " 1 ’ 0 ® 1mAc * is now pabUshed by 
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poor, and the Punjuiib countries, will form a staple return commodity 
for merchandize lo be transmit led from the above Presidency. Bilk 
(raw), drugs, und dyes, may also bo enumerated as well worthy of 
attention. Sbikarpnnr receives from Knutachce bunder, Mar war, 
Moo Iran, Ehawtdpoor, Kliyrpour, and Loodiana, European piece goods s 
raw silk, ivory, cochineal, spices of all sorta, coarse cotton cloths, raw 
silk {China), kinkobs, silk (manufactured)* sugsLreandyj cocnajmte ( 
metals, kiramc (or groceries), drugs of sort.*, indigo, opium, saffron, and 
dyes of sorts ; from Kutcbee, Khurasan, and the north-west* raw silk, 
(Toorkbtan) fruits of sorts, madder, turquoises, antimony, medicinal 
herbs, sulphur, alum, saffron, as^atetidn, and gums, cochineal, cmd 
horses. 

The exports from Slnkarpoor are confined to the transmission of goods 
to Khorasan through the Bo I an Pass, and a tolerable trade with Kmchee 
{IJngfj, Oundava, Kulriti and Dadtir). They consist of indigo (the most 
important), hcnna T metals of all kinds* country coarse and fine clot ha, 
European piece good* (chintzes* &c.), Mnoltauee coarse cloths, silks 
{manufactured)* groceries und spices, raw cotton, coarse sitgar T opium, 
hemp seed, shields, embroidered horse-doth*, and dry grains. The 
influence of the Brilish Government, and the protection it has already 
afforded to trade in these countries, have had their effect at Shikarpoor, 
evinced in the increasing revenue** and settlement there of influential 
imdersfmm lioodinna, UmriEsur, Hhawulpoor, and other places. 

The revenue of Shikarpoor, derivable from trade, amounted 

lost year k> .. *. ** , .E* + 54,736 

Other taxes, and revenue for lands belonging to the town. 16,845 

Making a Total of.. ..Rs. 71,381 
divided between the Khyrpdor and Hyderabad Chief*, in the propor¬ 
tion of three-sevenths to the former, and foar-seveaths to the latter. 
The lands and villages forming the Shikfttpoor Purguua. amount to 
about 6 Talookas, and about 6H villages, of which -1 Talookas and 23 
villages only belong lo the Hyderabad GavertmMnt. The revenue of 
the whole, deducting Jagecrs, may be about Its, 2,00,000 annually. 

The government of the town in vested in two agents or governors, 
furnished by the Hyderabad and Kbyrpoor Ameers, who have also the 
duty of the police of the districts, and collection of revenue. 

The climate of Shikarpoor is sultry, and the heat excessive from the 
middle of March until the end of August. There are no periodical 
rains, though storms arc generally looked for at the end of June, or 
middle of July. If rain falls at that time, it continues only for a space 

4 The Souhh report that this trade of thu place ha* iucrca&ed nearly one-third during the 
current year. 




of uvo or three days, but severe falls occur frequently at the vernal 
equinox. 

The air i> remarkably dry and clear. The low situation nf this town, 
coupled with its being surrounded by stagnant pools dose to the walls, 
and a large space of the adjacent country for a considerable period 
being completely under water, would warrant a supposition that the 
place w m exceedingly unhealthy ; yet it is not ao f except for a short 
period from the middle to the end of September, during which the 
inundations are drying up, and ague in a mild form is prevalent* 
Exposure to the sun of Sind, whether Upper or Lower, during the hot 
months* is invariably attended with dangerous effects ; and for a certain 
period of the year the Natives themselves avoid it as much as possible. 
The hot winds at Shikarpoor lose much of their intensity, from prevailing 
generally from the southward, and passing over a considerable expanse 
of water; they continue, during the months of April, May, and June, 
to blow till midnight. In the desert north and west of Shikarpoor, the 
deadly Simoon is often encountered. The winds vary generally between 
sou Mi and north, the former being the more prevalent. The easterly 
winds obtain for a short period during the autumnal, and the westerly 
during the vernal equinox. The former often precedes rain. Shikarpoor 
Is exempted from a great source of annoyance experienced at Sukkur, 
Hyderabad, and all places on the banks of the river* from the Delta 
upwards* viz, sandstorms* The cold months may be said to commence 
in September, and last until the middle of March* Frost and ice arc not 
unusual, and vegetation assumes all the appearance of winter in a 
northern climate* After a fair experience of nearly two years 1, resi¬ 
dence at Shikarpoor, (the season of 1839 being considered an unhealthy 
one,) I conceive, that, with the precautions considered necessary else¬ 
where, of good bomes and due attention to draining, troops might be 
cantoned at this place without any greater disadvantages than are to be 
met with in most of our stations in the interior of India, When it is 
considered that the officers and men of a force stationed Imre during the 
most trying months of 1930, were for nearly the whole period tinder 
canvas, or in mud huts (affording even less shelter than a tent), and that 
ihe inundations were allowed to reach in all directions within 200 yards 
of the camp, it is only surprising that the disease and mortality were 
so inconsiderable ; I believe, out of a force of nearly 2*000 men, 
there were not twelve fatal cases. The mornings at Shikarpoor are 
invariably cool. 
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ROUTES FROM SHlKARPOOR TO VARIOUS PLACES WITH WHICH 
IT CARRIES ON TRADE ; WITH THE ESTIMATED DISTANCES 

From Shikar/nor to lhr NE. 

1. To Mooli an, by way of Deh Ah aril, ou the river:— 

Crosi* ihc river to Azeezpoor. 

To Mccrpocr. 

To SubzuJkoL 
To Klmnpwr. 

To Oach. 

To Galloo Garrah (opening of [lie Gbairo or Strike]go }. 
To Soojahbad. 

To Mooltan. 

E**ri in sited distance 215 km*; 23 stages for laden camels ; occupies 
from 23 to 20 tiny?, 

2. From Mooltan to Lahore, by way of Cficcliawutnce 
Cimn Use river to Bernice Shaikh Moose. 

To Syud WaJloo, 

To Z&mbm. 

To Munjec Baba Xaiiakshah. 

To Snmkpoor. 

To Lahore. 

Estimated distance from Moollnn to Lahore 110 kes; 15 stages; and 
occupies^ with kiden camels, about lb days. 

3. To Dittriteur from Lahore, *25 kos, and 2 stages. 

L From Umrilsur to Loodiana, 40 ho*. and 4 stages. 

5 ’ 1 ' r< ™ Sflikarpoor in Dhera Ghnzcc Khan, die route is by way of 

Kozan, JUithmkot, and Deajel, and occupies about 20 to 2d days; csli- 
n i a ml distance 200 kos j 20 stages. 

6. Silitarpoor to Jcysalmerc, by way of Sukkur and Roree 

To Oodeen K'ot (Oodcen-ka-Killa). 

To Dnndooluk, 

To Gottaroo. 

To Chomdree. 

To Jeyffolmcre, 

Estimated distance 118 kos; 15 stagesj and occupies from 15 to IS 

: J L V:-. 


- If the*, diittdtci art compel with Uutt laiA down in the hlr u r tluw ^ 111ltr , 

2“ k "' "" * C nho,,t * a hldft Inn the ft 

* } <Zly TW “ Bl " WaU? W &*-J theycrienLte nn« (mil* tin., occupu 
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7. From Jeysu]mere to Pake 3 by way of Pokrom and Jodhpoor, 120 
ko& ; 10 stages, and occupies 1.6 to 19 days, 

Shikarpoor to Ik e NW. } fo Darfur. 

The high road for Kafilas is by way of Janeedcnu 


Rojhan (edge of the Desert). 
Bufshoolce (across At). 
Kasim-ka-Joke v 
Bagli. 

Merjassir* 

Dadur. 


90 ko? j 11 stages, occupying from 7 to 10 days. 

The routes above the Botan Pau to Khclat, Kandahar, Ktibaot, 4^ 
arc now too well known to require repetition., 

From Shikar poor io I Ac S. 

To Kurmchee by way of Lnrkhana. 


Seh wan* 
Kurmchce. 


Distance 150 ko? ; 29 stage?, occupying from 29 to 33 day?, This 
road is impracticable from April or May until September, as fur as 
Sell wan, and the river is the means of conveying merchandise. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE TRADE CARRIED ON BETWEEN 
THE TOWNS OF SHIKARPOOR AND KANDAHAR. 


As it is of imporlance, in connection with the prospects of trade with 
the countries bordering on, or accessible by means of the river Indus, to 
ascertain what return com mod I lie a may be looked for from those quarters, 
their value and quality, as stiilable to the European market, I have 
availed myself of ihe arrival of tile annual Kniilas at Shikarpoor, from 
Kandahar, to obtain the following information on the various articles 
composing the investments from the latter place, showing the return 
trade for English piece goods, metals, groceries, Ac. transmitted from 
the former. 

1 have ascertained from good authority, that the market at Kandahar 
for European fabrics, of the urual manufactures suitable to the habits 
and tastes of the people of these countries, is at present unusually brisk, 
and the demand far greater than the supply ; moreover, that there is 
every reason to believe, from the increase of security to the merchant, the 
impulse lately given to Kandahar as a mart for the north-west, and the 
influx of population,* that this demand will not be likely materially to 
decline. To the fabrics in demand, profits derived, and other particulars, 
I will refer hereafter. 

The insecure state of the Bulan Pass has this year retarded the arrival 
of the caravans, and decreased their number, f shall quote the following 
list of articles received by one 

1. Turquoise Earth , 14 mannds, price from Rs. 4 to Rs. 12 per lb. 

This article Is an important one in the trade to Shikarpoor from Kan¬ 
dahar, but it is doubtful if it would be adapted to the European 
market. The mimes arc situated at Nishapoor, near Mesh id, and the 
Persian Government has of late years placed agents to prevent any 
large or valuable stones from being exported to Herat, whence they find 
their way to Shikarpoor t'iia Kandahar, There is therefore a great 
scareiiy of the large turquoises, which are so much prized. The smaller 
are sufficiently plentiful to be worn by all classes. The stone is polished 
from its rough stale by means of a circular vortical wheel of baked clay, 
set in motion by the hand, and moistened ; the value of the stone being 
entirely determined by the depth of its colour, and absence of while 
flaws. 



* Coupled with the reduction of transit duties. 
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2. Rmr Bilk (Kokance), J inamuL price Rs. 9*0-0 per lb, 

See memorandum already furnished on this article. 

$. Chum?* from Bokhara, a mannds, price Rs. 3 per lb. 

An inioMeattqg drug, prepared from hemp seed (Bhang), and used in 
these rn ei ntries for the same purposes os opium elsewhere. 

4, Gum, from Kandahar, IG iuaands, 3 lbs, per rupee. 

This gtnn appears of l he same description as that which i> known an 
Until Arabic, and is in most extensive use for dyeing. Ate. 

ij. Silk Manufactured Fizhrir< 3 from Hemt, of various kinds, L854 
pieces, prices not fixed. 

None of these would be adapted for the European market, being 
entirely manufactured to stiiE Asiatic tastes* and principally used in the 
wealthier Sindee Harems. 

fi. Brud Fruits of various kinds—fcismfe, prunes, dried black 
grapes, walnuts, dried apricots* almonds*and dates—in great qtianLities ■ 
prices no quoted, as not probably adapted for trade. 

7. Tins *’/ Thread, for embroidery, 2 mauuds, price 1 anna per tola. 

8. Khiintl Ecah, preparation from the sugar-cane of Juhilahad, 

13 maurid, 1 \ lb. per rupee* 

9. Broken Copper and Brass Vessels^ 1 } mounds, prices—for copper 
Rs* 1-^-0 per lb., for brass Rs. L-7-0 per lb. 

These are returned to Shikar poor to be re- manufactured, for which 
they do not apparently possess the means at Kandahar. 

10. i tidchiHg (madder ? dye), 40 maunds, price Rs, 8 per mnuniL 

This is an important article in this trade, and brought down m con¬ 
siderable quantities, There are tWO descriptions, called Rathm* Kukrtz 
(above quoted), arid J&danff Phnrnimk* The latter is cultivated at 
Kandahar, is of a larger sixe, and values Rs, IG permattud, or double that 
of the other. 

11. Saffron, Rakoocc y | man ml, price Rs, 15 par lb. 

Rakooee—so called from its being produced at Bakwa, to tbe west 
of Kandahar, 

12. Sajioinr, from Herat, quantity not known ; Koomha 
price Rs r 87 per lb. 

About 10 boxes annually, of from G to 10 lbs. per box. 

13- Gum Salop, from Herat, quantity not known, price Rs. 5 per lb. 

Small quantities only of this article arc brought down, but it is in 
great request at Shikar poor. 

14. Sir Khistr, a species of manna, 2 maumb, price Rs. 5 per lb., 
From Herat. 

Used medicinally, and about 10 maunds imported annually, 

15, Mustek from the walnut tree* Kabool, 8 maunds, Ij chper 
rupee. 



IT*. Antimony-i from Bella, m L>us, 15i maund;, I ; et. per rupee. 

An uTtick' in great demand, from the constant use made of it hy ihe 
Natives of these cd on tries. If adapted to the European market, it 
should find its way to Bombay rid Sonmeemtee and Knrtnchee, 

I7 r Old Paper, fij maanda, 2 lbs. per rupee, 
fsi'nt to Shikarpoor to be re*manufaclured. 

Ptinxter (name not known}, 20 matrods, 0 lbs. per rupee. 

Used medicinally, and produced from some wild shmii in ihe hills 
Vi, PwfrnaA, dried mint, I) maurids, price Rs- 5 per man ml, 

2fl. IliHZmiiekt assalVetida, 00 mannds, price Rs. 1-1-0 pet lb, 

'fill* i H an imj jh> rtrtnl article of litis trade, being produced abundantly 
in Khorosan, and the hilly country of Btdooelusion. 

‘j|. ('ctfiyurntj Sfo/jt, from K horns an, quantity not known, 2 lbs. per 
rupee. About 70 or 80 maands imported annually. 

22, yirmn/i, a very fine description of cut ton, from Herat, abonl SO 
matimk imported annually, price Rs. 1-12-0 per lb- Used in embroidery, 
and highly priced. 

2o. Corhmcal, from khorasan. quantity not known, price Rs. 0 per lb. 
The amount of annual import may be about S or 10 maunds, and its 
price is occasionally from Rs. IS to Rs. 20 per lb. It is used in dyeing 
silk, trod also brought to Shikarpoor from Bombay, 

2L Ekoj^Kml (name not known}, from Khurasan, price R^. 14 to 
Ra, 1-5 per maund. Annually about 70 mntrods. In great request and 
use, as dye to silks. 

25. Gaoljitleel (name not known), from Khomsati, price Rs. 15 per 
maund. Annually about ^0 maund a ; used ns a green dye in silks. 

The following, though appertaining to Kutehee, are inserted here, as 
they arc products of that country, and imported into the Shikarpoor 
market ■ 

26. Alum, from the hilly country of Kutehecj annually about 200 
mounds, price Rs. S per maund. 

27. KJtitnzul, colocynth, bitter apple, grows as a perfect weed all over 
the plains of Kutchee, and is to be purchased at Shikarpoor 7 or $ per pice. 

28. Saltpetre can be manufactured in Kutchee and other parts of the 
conntry in any quantity required ; value at Shikarpoor Rs. 3 per 
maund. 

29. Sulphur, produced in the Murrce ami Bluing tee bills, where art- 
mines, which deserve a neutron. About 10 or 12 inaunda are brought 
annually to Shikarpoor, where it is valued at Rs. -1 per maund. 

HO, Khar, a kind of potash, produced by the incineration uf the Lm 
(or tamarisk), and other salt shrubs. It is in great use in scouring, 
dyeing, &c., and worth Rs. I per Ij maund at Shikarpoor 10.000 or 
12,000 mnunds are brought in yearly. 


The prices of the above articles include all duller and few of them 
arc exported beyond KhyrpooTj or the Sind territories. About three or 
four caravans arrive annuiiLly, and the profit on this branch of the trade 
is about 10 per cent. 

The trade from Shikarpoor to Kandahar, in British irmnufactures, 
consists principally of the articles hereafter enumerated! and the pre¬ 
sent profits (all expenses paid) are at least 50 per cent, between the 
two places, nutwithstundittg the double rate of came I-hire (Rs. 52),. 
consequent upon the demands of our troops. As the present state of 
the Kandahar market, however* may sol be considered a fair criterion, 
or average of the profits of the trade, I may mention that these are 
seldom less than from 15 to 20 per cent., the rate of camel dike being 

2U t a camel carrying from 6 to 7 maiinds, I leurn that complaints 
have been lately made of the great inferiority of the articles, particu¬ 
larly the want of stability in the colours of the chintzes {printed cotton? 
of all lands come under this denomination), always in great demand. 

In the following list of the fabric? above alluded to, f have also given 
the names by which they are known in these countries^ with samples 
of such as are not recognised 

1, Ulw<m Makkootky red dyed cotton cloth. 

2, Ditto, white* 

3, Ditto, JDrrfjVj partly coloured. 

I. Chukalmd, long cloth {of apparently very inferior description), 

5. Chintz Pmkhtdh glazed chintz. 

6. Ditto Budnti printed cottons, 

7. NadfajHiti bleached. 

Ditto, imbleaehetL 

9. Abfal, red and while. 

10- Ditto, yellow, 

11. Ditto, Chmai/r 

12 . Jam&d€in€G* 

13. Mulm itt musl i n . 

14. Juggvmatk muslin. 

1 5 . Mu kb mui\ black vej v t.-1 

1(5* Saftn f T bleached (species ol sheeting cloth). 

17. Ditto, unbleached. 

It*- coloured, 

19 Kinkobs. 
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MEMORANDUM ON TIIE SILK TRADE BETWEEN 
SHIKARPOOR AND KHORASAN 


Thu importation nf raw {.ilk from the north-west tn Sliiknrpoor is 
one uf the mosl important branches of the import trade from that 
direction. The article appears tn be of a superior description ; and as t 
am not aware of its being known in the Bombay market, I have col¬ 
lected the following particulars. 

The following are the descriptions of the raw silk, with the prices 
of each in flic Shikarpoor bazar, import duty paid {at Its, 1-G-O per 
matin J) 


1. Kokattcc t from Bokhara (produced in Toorkistan), price Shikar- 
poor Rupees 10 per Assar.* 

2. Toonrr. r from Herat, price Rs. 13-12-0 per Assar. 

3. Shal'bafte, from I [oral, price Rs, 10-10-0 per Assar. 

4. Xuwaltre, from Bokhara, price Rs, 14-12-0 per Assar. 

0. from Kirtnare and Yczd, price Rs, y per Assar. 

0- Katoochar, from Herat, price Its. 9 per Assar. 

The value of annual imports may be about Rs. 50,000, ami the route is 
through the great Pass of the Bulan. The traders are principally Af¬ 
ghans, who visit Shikar poor with the annual Kali las from October to 
.March (though much of the article is purchased by the Hindoo agents 
of the Sliikarpnor Snueurs, who arc to be found in all the important 
cities and marts of the north-west).— See Sir A. Burnet's Report on 
the Route of Shiknrjmur. 

Nos. 1, 2, 5, A (i of the raw silks above enumerated are prepared for 
weaving, mid dyed nt Shikar poor; the Shal-htifec and Xuteabee (Nos. 
-) and I) are maun factored at Roree, on the opposite bank of thr 
• ndtut, into a coarse -ilk fabric, known as Dufi/atc, value at Roree 
7 annas per (ore, 'Site silk threads prepared at Shikar poor, and here¬ 
after enumerated, principally find a market at Khyrpoor, Sukkitr, Roree, 
Lark ha mi, Garik va, B:Lgh (in Kutchee), ami towards Lower Sind as far 


* Silk, ftm IJltfWHjd, i* WHghnd « till' rate nf 30} Sbiklrpcw Rupee* tn 1 -Uw ; 
?** jOnt^n*. ’.p,** Opal ill Weight 3HJ uew Ctmpmfy. The invent cirhnnge 
lwtifceu the tv ffiQtM n 34 i Comjumj '■ per 100 Siiduu-pour, w c.| tier cvoi. in fareur uf 
the fivrwtr. 


as Sebwan and Tatta, where they are manufacture cl info Loongecs of 
various descriptions, Goolbaduas, and other fabrics used in the 
country. The raw material, or prepared thread, docs not appear to 
enter Into the export trade of Shlkarpoor, with any of the neighbouring 
countries. 

The following is a list of prepared silk threads from the raw 
Ktikance 

1. Pistakez, yellow Gooljulecl {Mellilat) dye, price Rs. 20 per Assur 

2. Chumunic, light green mixture of indigo with the above, price 
Rs. 20 per Assar, 

а. Subz f dark green ditto ditto, price Rs. 20 per Assar. 

4. Soormncc, indigo, price Es. 20 per Assar. 

5. Enombawt orange Koomba (safflower dye), price Rs, 29 per A shut, 

б. JitfaMj deep yellow (not known), Kumbsfa dye, price Ra. 10 per 

Assaj, 

7, Kirmdzt cochineal <lye s crimson, price Rs, 21*12-0 per A&sar. 

9. Achot while, undyed, price Rs. 20 per Assar + 

List of prepared threads from the raw Toonee :— 

1. Pistakee ,. * * », ». ] 

2, Chummier 



■f+ if Z p , w m. ■* * + + 

4 > Ashmanec (light blue indigo) 


5* Acha (white)., .* ** .. j 

0, Three shades of cochineal, price R$. 2G-12-Q per Assart 

The raw silks Ghirfawc and Knloochnr are not in very general use, 
Kokan/;*: and Tooncc being tile principal importations. and the most 
in use. 

The expense of transmitting goods from Shikarpoorto the sea by water 
carriage may be easily ascertained, ns certain rates have been estab¬ 
lished by the British Government for freight by packet boats—thus, 
from Snkkur lo Kurractiec bunder Co/s Rs. l per man nd dead weight, 
or Rs, 1 per cubic fool for light goods. The expense of transport from 
Shikarpoor to Sukkur by the Sind Canal is about 4 annas per mnund, or 
2 smnas per eamel carrying b maunds. 

The export town duties lobe paid at Shikarpoor. and the export 
duties mraLn at Kturnehee, on raw silk T would be thus :■— 

1. All duties on purchasing in the ba.zar, and clearing the town of 
Shi Smrpoor, as far as the Sind Canal, Sliikarpoor R^. U>44~0 per 
matlnd* 

2. Export duty at Kurmehee, about li<, 5 per cent ad vafamn* 
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A calculation from the above may be prctly aermatety farmed of the 
price at which the article would come Into the Bombay market; and 
as i L will hereafter be to the interests of the Native Governments to 
modify many of the imposts which may at present be considered 
vexatious and oppressive upon trade, silk and other commodities from 
the north-west may T with the advantage of water carriage front Shi- 
karpoor to the Presidency* enter considerably into the market of Bombay 
by the route of the Indus* 
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KIIYRPOOU STATE. 


The State of Khyrjloor was a creation of one branch of the tribe of 
Bel ooc lice?, cal Uni Talpoor, who, settling in Sind early in the last century, 
look military service tinder its then rulers, whom they subsequently 
rebelled against, overthrew, and expatriated. Those rulers, tinder this 
name Knlliora, had, at the date of their expulsion, reigned during a 
period of about fifty years, and had reached, to judge from their are hi* 
lectnrai remain* and sites, a degree of civilization and of taste nowhere 
discernible among the dwellings of their conquerors. 

The origin, circumstances, and results of this uaurption were briefly 
these :— -Shaded, grandson to a certain Kaka, or Begum, whom, all the 
Talpoor Chiefs claim as their common ancestor, quitted bis native 
mountains for the left bank of the Indus, and colonized, at a distance 
of 13 miles from the ancient ruins of Emhtninabad, the town which still 
bears his name. 

One of Shad ad’s sons, named Beilram, was murdered, cither by, or at 
the order of the K ultra ns; but a second son, Chakur, became a con¬ 
siderable Zemindar in the districts into which his father had emigrat¬ 
ed, and it was this latter son who was father to Sohrab, the founder of 
l he khyrpoor State. 

At length, in a. t>, 1783, and after many misunderstandings between 
the fillers and their mercenaries, Futeh AH, grandson to liehram, in 
revenge, as it is said, for the murder of his grandfather, and of another 
Talpoor, excited las clansmen to revolt; and, upon the rebellion proving 
successful, established himseir in Hyderabad as chief ruler in Sind. 
Sohrab and another chieftain, named Tbairn, were, it appears, suInordi¬ 
nately associated with him in power, but they shortly left the capital — 
Sohrab in route to Khyrpoor, and Thaira towards Shah bunder, in 
Lower Sind. 

Tradition varies in its relation of the causes which induced this 
separation among the usurpers ; but t a in inclined to believe that it did 
not partake of the nature of a political rupture and flight, but was rather 
the result of a family arrangement, similar in many respects to that 
which Sohrab himself subsequently made for his own son. and whereby 
the territory al disposal was apportioned between three ctdefs, among 
whom one was to be considered Rais or turban-bolder, with additional 
18s 
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lands attached to that dignity; while every chief was to he considered 
independent within the limit* of his own territory. 

|Je iiiatj however, as it may, Sohrab* repairing to the town of Khyrpoor, 
there declared himself Ameer of the adjacent districts, and a tributary 
of the King of KabooL From that date, the history of the other Tidpoor 
Ameers becomes, unless in particular instances, foreign to the object or 
this Report- 

I am enable to discover any exact statement of the amodni of territory 
appropriated by Bo limb upon his first establishment in Upper Sind J 
but whatever that extent may have been, it was too limited for hh 
restless and ambitious spirit- Partly by force of arms, and mainly by 
intrigue, Sohmb expanded his originally narrow tract, until it reached 
Sabziilkot and Kusmore to the north, the Jeysttlmere Desert upon the 
east, and the borders of Kuleh Gundava towards the west. This north¬ 
ern frontier he seems to have wrested from the Bhawulpoor Stale, and 
to have introduced himself across the Indus by means of Afghan 
indilTerencts or avarice. 

This avarice or indifference resulted in the incorporation, by the 
Khyrpoor ulcers, of those districts upon the right bank, commonly 
known under the name Moghul ec* and which comprise the two divi¬ 
sions of Buordeka, or the land of the Boordec Belooeh, and Shikarpoor. 
These include also, ns I learn from Captain Goldsmid’s private notes 
upon the subject, Sukkur, Nowshcra, and tlic tmets formerly known ns 
Rupi, Chuck, Magurdia, Mulkomcdnbogh,and Shah Bagla. The bland 
t»r Bukkur fell to the sword of Sohrab’s son, Roostnm, but in what year 
I am unable to ascertain. The estates of Boheeja and Kill wait: e T a little 
below Sukkur, were annexed to Kliyrpoorby Roost unvsyounger brother, 
Moobamk. The city of Shikarpoor became, in 1323, joint prize among 
the Meers of Hyderabad and Khyrpoor, the Utters interest therein being 
three-seven lbs. <• 

Toward the south, the town of Kurachec was wrested by th'*-"i f alpoors 
from tho Chief of Kheiaf, and of this conquest the Khyrpoor Govern¬ 
ment obtained a share. The annexations of SoLtrab lying eastward 
were of trifling value, considered fiscally. , * 

Id or about the year 1313, the Ameers, availing themselves of the 
crisis at Kabool. consequent upon the expulsion of the Suddozave 
d y nasty, nod the establishment of the B ant kz ayes in A fgh an if tan, refused 
to continue the tribute wli/^'n the Kuiliaraa and Till poors had irregularly 
paid up to that date 5 ^£nd thenceforward Khyrpoor remained practically 
independent, wp^o thc time when we urged claims in behalf of Shah 
Soojah, for unbalance of tribute duo, if not, indeed, for a renewal 
of tribute deynacdablc. 

In 1811, Sohrab, wearied of public life, abdicated the Rabat in favour 
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of his sun Mcer Roostum, and retired to the fort of Dcejce, formerly 
called Ahmedabad. During the years which intervened between the 
date of hi* abdication and of his death, many documents were issued 
by the ex-Rais, or at least under hb seal and sanction, modifying and 
re*BLpportioning hb territory. In thei«e documents the name of a son, Alt 
Moorad* born in 1S15 to Sohrab, in retirement, by the wife of his old 
age, found prominent insertion. By a will, dated 18th May 1S29, the 
country waa apportioned among his three sons, in four shares ; each 
having one share as his properly, and Meer Roostum, as Rais, holding 
the other share, in addition to his patrimony, with remainder to his two 
brothers, Meers Moobaruk and Air Moorad- The whole revenue of the 
territory so apportioned may be roughly estimated at Rs. 20,39,000, and 
the analysis of distribtilion was as follows;— 


Districts. 


Met:a Roosthsi’s Shaile. 

Nnwshera .. Cu,b Rs. 3>50 t 000 

Kundlara, ... ,,, **, * * *. *.* *. 1,75,00(1 

Luddagagun, deducting grants to others ... * 1,50,009 

Rome *,,*-**-* - *.. .. .♦.*.>.* 30.000 

Ooboum + *... + *»■■. + *» .*.. 1 T 25,000 

Bboong Bharra . ++ ^ 25,000 

Snbzulkot {one-third).25,000 

Boordeka . *.. ...... * F *, . + „. *... 60,000 

Shikarpoor and lauds thereof (three-fourths of 

three -sevenths) , .. *.. 21,000 

Chuck Magtimka ..— -.*.. * 50,000 

Other lands «*»..***.* . 50,000 

Khyrpoor Deehnrka ,.. 1,20,000 

The Naira Rcghtan and Baiuboorkm 3,000 

Regisian Forts____ . *.* * 0,000 

Share of Kohcra.. ■ * . .*.. 10,000 


Total Meet Rooatamb Share*. Cp/s Rs. 12.00,000 


Meer MooakKUitb Snanu- 

District* i Gotok «® . ' ‘ • V *‘*\r ’ Co ‘ ?g Rs ' i-^ 000 

( ftlcerpoor, Mnihcln...V. ....... 1,30,000 

The Immamuvah... *... .... 20,000 

West Indue lands ...... A. 10,000 

ShiLarptmr (one-fourth of three-seventh*),,, V 7,000 

Share of Kohera.11,000 

Total Meet Moobaruk’s Share., Co.'s Re A 0,15,000 
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.Mkf.h Aw Mootum'a {Patrimony) Share, 
District of Gujrcc, with the Meerwah.Co.’s Rs, 

Shaft of Luddsgufun... 

West In Jus hinds ..... 

Aradeen and Narra, with Sherghen ......... 

Share of Rohem, and neighbouring lands 


2,75,000 

ao,ooo 

34,000 

6,000 

5,000 


Total Mcer Ali MooraiTs Share.. 3,50,000 


Grand Total.,. .Co.’s Rs. 1S,65,000 

The above include all the JagecrJars, the greatest number of whoru 
were in Meer Rooslum's share. 

The last paper bearing Sohrub’s seal is reported to have decreed that 
ihc turban should descend in the direct, and not in the collateral litn; 

At length, in 1830, Sohrab fell From a window of his palace in Khyrpoor, 
and survived for a period only tong enough to commend hi" boy A li 
Moored to the care and protection uf his elder brother Muobamk. 

The latter failed of obeying this last injunction. He and Roosuim 
seem to have combined to avail themselves of the youth’s inexperience 
to defraud him of port of hi? rightful inheritance, and dins were sown 
the seeds of those dissensions destined to contribute tow ard the common 
min of the brothers and of their country. 

All Moored, arrived at maturity, accurately estimated the injustice 
perpetrated upon him, and he appears to have early determined to lose 
no opportunity for retaliation. Our interference in the affairs of Sind 
indicated the approach of such an opportunity, 

Eut before giving prominence to the story of this Ameer’s relations 
with the English, I must solicit permission to trace briefly the growth 
of our connection with Sind, from the period when wc truly announced 
that onr policy was averse from interference beyond the Indus, up to 
the dale when All Moored found, in the establish men t of our representa¬ 
tive in Upper Sind, a conjunction of affairs suitable to his designs—a 
growth mainly attributable, doubtless, to the force of accidental circum¬ 
stances, but in part also traceable to that vague but tin con troll able 
principle of expansion, inherent in our Indian Empire, 

The relations between Sind and the British Government began in 
170S, when the latter obtained from Goo!am Shah, the Kulhora, permis¬ 
sion to establjr^h a factory, and to send an agent to Tatta, Those 
relations werf rudely broken off by Surfuntu in 1775. Towards the close 
of the ceoiuw, however, tlm factory was restored; but misunderstand¬ 
ings again issuing, the English were re-expelled. In 1809, the eastern 
policy of fthpoleon entailed upon England the necessity of securing the 

/ 
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North-west Frontier of India; and accordingly* on the 22nd August cd 
that year, a Treaty was concluded with the Tal poors, prodding for 
eternal friendship between the two power*. In 1820, the depredation* 
of the Khavas* and some infractions of the rights of immigrants, resulted 
in another Treaty. At length, ou April 4th, 1S32, the political individu¬ 
ality of Khyrpoor was recognised by us, in a Treaty concluded with that 
State, providing for the use of the river Indus and the roads of Sind* 
This last Treaty was consequent upon the report of (then) Lieutenant 
Burn us, relative to the capabilities of the river, and the advantages to be 
derived from the countries on and beyond It. Ou April 22nd of the 
same year, a Supplemental Treaty with the Ameers of Hyderabad was 
concluded. In the III* Article whereof it was stipulated that a copy of 
the instrument iLself should, m conformity with previous provision, be 
forwarded to Meer Roost am of Khyrpoor. On the 23rd December 1834 
was issued a Commercial Treaty, relative to toll* and duties. On the 
20 th April 1338 the then Governor General ratified a Treaty, engaging 
on his part to use his good offices to adjust differences subsisting 
between the Ameers of Sind and Rimjeet Sing, and providing for the 
establishment at the court of Hyderabad of a British Resident, By the 
Tripartite Treaty of 26th done 1838, the contracting powers agreed in 
the IV. Article to abide, in respect of ShlkirpdOT, and the territory 
of Bind lying on the right bank of the Indus, by whatever might bo 
settled as right and proper; and the Ameers were informed of the high 
importance to them of the measures treated, nod of the magnitude of the 
benefits they would derive from securing undisturbed possesion of their 
territories, by paying Shah Soojah the reduced and reasonable claim 
upon them for Us. 20,00,000. 

fn conformity with the terms of the Treaty of the 20th April 1838, 
an accredited agent having, in the person of Colonel Pol finger, 
repaired to Hyderabad, Sir A. Burnes was deputed to Khyrpoor, and 
then entered into {on the 25th of December following) a Treaty wilh 
I he then Rais, Mccr Roost urn, providing in n separate article, and as 
Hubsequeully explained by Lord Auckland, for the occupation by the 
British of the fort of Bukkur, M only during actual war, and periods of 
preparing for war. 11 This Treaty further acknowledged the dependence 
of Khyrpoor upon the British protection; and as It was made out in the 
name of the Rais alone, documents were accorded to Meeis Moobarak, 
Mahomed, and AH Moo rad, engaging, on the part of the East India 
Company, H never to covet one rea. of the revenue 11 of the shares of Skid 
In their possesion respectively„ 

Such, then, was the [position of affairs when Alt Moorad p waked his 
opportunity for retaliation upon his brothers, and for saving himself iu 
the probable event of a general wreck of his country. It Would nol t 
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however, appear [hat he found, either in Colonel PoUiager or Sir A. 
Burner, an instrument fitted to his designs. For AH Moorad wan can* 
tious in coming forward; and it was not until .Mr. Ross Bell’s arrival 
as Political Agent ia Upper Sind that he ventured in any degree la 
develops his policy. That gentleman was oppressed with business; 
and indulgent to, and trustful, it is said, of Natives brought into imme¬ 
diate communication with him. Report adds, that he was surrounded 
by officials who did not scruple to secure his signature to documents 
whose import he had not time to discover, and which, had he known it, 
he never would have authenticated. 

In the summer of 1839, Meer AH Monrad opened his communications 
with Mr. Bell, by addressing 1o him a letter without date. Upon Mr. 
Bell’s replying, the Ameer, after exculpating himself from the charge 
contained in his correspondent's letter of hostility towards the English, 
proceeded to confide to him the stale of affairs between himself and 
lib brothers; and he went on to solicit that Mr. Bell would either 
cause his possessions to be restored to him, or else allow him to recover 
them by force. The Political Agent was directed to maintain friendly 
correspondence with AH Moorad, but to postpone any final adjustment 
of terms. 

It appears that AE Moorad did not inform Mr. Ross Bell, at any early 
date, of the separate document he had obtained from Sir A. flumes. H 19 
motives Tor each silence are not clear; but it is upon record, that when 
the Political Agent did hear of the fact, he considered it sufficiently 
doubtful, and of sufficient importance, to require a reference to the 
Supreme Government—a reference which was made accordingly. 

in July 1810, Mi. Bell, in obedience to the orders of the Governor 
General, re-entered upon the subject of the claim of subsidy, Meer 
Root)turn's liability to this demand had been recommended to be can¬ 
celled, in consideration of his cession of the island and fort of Bukkur, 
and of his general amicable disposition. Moobarak had, on the 
contrary, been from the first more or less openly hostile to our interests, 
and he had obtained the separate document, similar tn the one willingly 
accorded to AU Moorad, only at the urgent intercession of his brother 
the Rats. It was not probable, therefore, that any claim against him 
would be waived. The amount demanded was Rs. 7,00,000, and as 
Moobaruk had died 19th July 1839, at a date when we could not with 
safety press the claim, he had left the debt as a legacy to his sous, from 
whom it was now required. 

These heirs endeavoured to evade the claim, by producing a docu¬ 
ment, givgrfi under Sir A. Burncs's seal, purporting to promise that 
the Com misty would never take tax or tribute from their posses¬ 
sions. Tfis evasion was, however, upon Sir Alexander’s explanations. 
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pronounced groundless* Mr. Hell was directed to adjust the question 
at on early dale, Ir does not Appear that the subsidy was ever paid 
in cash* 

In 1*41, Mr, Ross Bell was succeeded by an officer whose character 
was cue upon which* apparently, AH Mooted did not consider it expc- 
dient to practice, and from that period up to the commencement of the 
events which led to annexation, the outline of Ebyrpoo? history, like 
Thai of all Sind* was comparatively tranquil. Major Out ram* by the 
force of his personal qualities, so impressed the Ameers with she con¬ 
viction of his honest policy and friendship, that they remained faithful, 
or at least unaggressivc* during our Afghan disasters; and he thus 
com rived to stave off, during eighteen months, the approach of that crisis 
which he dreaded as unjust towards Sind* but which others saw to be 
inevitable. 

It is not to be concealed , nevertheless* that during Major Outranks 
tenure of office* many Infractions of the Commercial Treaty were 
committed* that intrigues we re occasionally carriedou to our prejudice * 
and that whan*early in 1*43* an amicable negotiation was in progress for 
the transfer of Shikarpnor to ibe British, Meet Nuscer Khan of Hyder¬ 
abad so indue need Mecr Boos turn of Khyrpoor to hostile feelings towards 
ns* that there was no ahem alive left but to suspend the negotiation. 

Meanwhile* family dimensions continued among the Khyrpoor Ameers* 
until they finally came to an open rupture, met in arms* and* after a 
battle so culled, signed upon the field a document, tinted 15lh September 
1^43, since famous under the name “Nownnhur Treaty 11 ; but which, 
as it will form the subject of a later portion of this Report,, need not be 
further noticed now. 

In the very mouth in which the abovemen Homed Treaty was signed* 
Sir Charles Napier arrived in Sind , u invested with full powers, whether 
military or political-” He came to carry into execution Lord Ellen- 
borough^ policy of exchanging tribute for territory ; of refraining from 
the acquisition of any territory on or beyond the Indus* which might 
not be required for the purpose of commanding that river ; of granting 
a great reward to oar most faithful ally* the Khan of Bhawalpoor; and 
of making the Ameers feel that their Treaty with u? could not be violated 
with impunity. 

So accredited, the General declared frankly, and with truth, that it 
was not for him to consider how T we came to occupy Sind; and he 
avowed* in predication of his subsequent method of unravelling the 
tangled skein of Indus intrigues, a political maxim more frequently 
acted upon than admitted in the EaM—that the Ulcers’ ylea of net 
being able to control their aroused Eelooehces was sufficient excuse to 
atw other Government to overturn them 
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In the autumn of 1842, Sir Charles arrived in Upper Sind; and Ah 
Moorad at once renewed the requests he bad made to Mr, BUI, * 
•renttuman had already reported that he was the most fierae-tempored 
Ed courage among the Tdpoors. The General ^chly detcvted 
ia him a vigorous-minded, ambitions, and cunning tarbarma Ah 
Moo rad complained that hi- brother Boos turn in contempt M the law 
of Sind, «M arranging for the transfer, either 

of the turban of Upper Sind to his son M to his {Ah Moomd 0 
prejudice* The General replied that he would, ns bound by Treat}, 
support the applicant’s claim again* his nephew but not agarnst to 
brother, Mew Roostum. That, rejoined All Moorad, ia all I want, an 

from that moment he took hb side, . . __ n . 

Ia the meanwhile, Sir Charles proceeded to carry out his .^mictions 
regarding the territorial penalty to be inflicted upon the Upper Sind 
A meets, bv the loss of Subzulkot and Bhooog Blmrra m favour of the 
Khan of Bhawulpoor—instructions rendered the more harsh by a second 
order of l.ord Ellcnboiuagh’e, written, apparently, under erroneous 
information, and declaring thatall the territory of the Ameers of Wiyrpoor, 
Ac intervening between the dominions of Rhawulpoor and the town 
and district of Rome, should be ceded by those Ameers; an order m 
fact mulcting the latter in more than Rs. 0,00,000, rendering the majority 
t>r them desperate, and so hastening the crisis of the battle of Meeanee 
These measures, combined with the consciousness of being suspected 
by the General of having written a treasonable letter to She re Sing m 
Ihc Punjaob, and aggravated by the barrensmeats of family discord 
and treachery, so frightened Mcer RooSttim, then eighty-five years of 
a-e, that, upon the isth of December following, he scut to the Genera 
an offer to come into his camp, and plane himself under his personal 
protection. Sir Claries Napier recoinmended him rather to seek tlie 
protection and advice of his younger brother, Ali Moorad. Mcer 
Roostum did bo, and shortly afterwards it was reported that he had »- 
^iruied the turban of Upper Sind to that brother. On the 27th idem, the 
General proposed, through the new Rais, to pay his respects to ihengcd 
chieftain■ but the nest morning, it was discovered that he had decamped 
,o the desert, whither many other Meers had already sought refnge, and 
where they were collecting their followers in iheir strongholds. 

The part which All Moorad had played in this imbecile and ruinous 
policy on the part of poor Roostum is painfully suspected, and pro- 
bablv will never be more lhau painfully suspected. That an officer of 
Sir Charles Napier's genius and experience should uol see through his 
cunning barbarism is not for an instant suppusable; but he was con¬ 
tented, in his own words, to walk over Rooetum’s folly, and Alt Moorad s 
intrigues, j<dug his own way. 
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From the lime when the Turban Treaty was repotted 10 him, the 
General’s course was fixed* That Treaty might be* a? averted stibse- 
qucully by Rooslura, the effect of compulsion, or it might be otherwise : 
to Sir Charles Napier the imrigties of these people were nothing- Alt 
Moo rad had become Rab; he was able, and if a traitor yet a at cad y 
frbad ; and the General resolved accordingly, that he would not 
re-open a question upon which, as ho considered, the tranquillity of 
Upper Sind depended. When, therefore, the Ameers ensconced them* 
selves in the desert fortress of Imamgar, Sir Charles Napier, consider¬ 
ing that that stronghold was, in virtue of kb Rabat, the legal property 
of AlLMoorad, marched thither, with that Ameer's eon sent, and personal 
co-operation, and destroyed it, on the 13th January 1813. 

Toward the close of the same month, the Kbyrpoor Ameers failed 
to meet Major Outram, according to appointment, ui their f'uphal. 
They had preferred to move with their follower* towards Hyderabad, 
whither the General also shortly afterwards marched, and cut, at 
.Mceanee and at Dubba, the tangled skein of Sind nllhm, by placing, 
with ihe exception of ihe possessions of Ali Moorad, the country on 
both banks of the Indus, from Bukkur to the sen, at the disposal of the 
British Government 

From that period, the sole Native State in Sind retaining political 
individuality is Khyrpoor. This territory, as guaranteed to him after 
the conquest, yielded, according io His HighncFS All Moomdb own 
statement, a revenue of Rs. 15,00,000, and was inhabited by upwards 
of SQQ.QGQ people. 

The manner in which these territories were dr fined, and settled, will 
bn most clearly shown by quoting Mr. Pringle 1 ® Almnompdiim upon the 
subject. 

That Memorandum sets forth that the principles by which Sir Charles 
Napier was guided in the occupation of the territory acquired by the 
conquest were to recognize, us being conformable to the law of ihe 
country, and creed of the parties, by which we were bound by Treaty to 
abide, the assumption of the turban by Meer All Moorad, in virtue of the 
voluntary resignation in bis favour of his eldest brother, Meer Ruostum, 
any retmntion of which was, by the same law, inadmissible; and the 
appropriation by Ali Moorad of the lands which had belonged to Meer 
Roe stum, both in right of the turban, and m bis personal patrimony 
under a will of ihcir father Meer Sohrah, in as far ns they were in Meer 
Roosttim ? s rightful possession at ihe outbreak of lho war, Abo to 
recognize Ali Moomd r s right to all sueh lands as were in his own 
rightful possession tit the same period, and lo retain all the rest for the 
British Government m right of conquest, or of forfeiture in zed a 
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Till' Momomndora goes on 10 rolalc that „ 'lm[t of» i 
ho,moon llovornmcnl and All Koomi«» .nbr-uod by B.r Cto rlM 

'STZ To .ho moan Mmc a oimanvonnoo hod o»,»o » *»«£. 

SSSSHSSE^I 

tukjt |y i t x u*tL& of arn'iSi ftn® in 

nltoiTiifwhich AU Moomd luuf the advantage* peace ^ perehneetl 

n cz i:! 1, w *. -*« -«- * ~r"rTg 

in tins Treaty, which was written m a copy of the Koran 

<»—* bmnghf « Of hy 

^v^rrilill'in if ,1,0 nurd -dlfak." for **»*>*«* 
detonation of a place in which the village and it* surrounding dts rml 
boreTthe same name, and in!cabling the unmet of m *>»*■ 
altogether i and that when this attempt was unsuccessful,the lea 1 .* 
on wtiieh the names were written had been extracted, and the matter 
whic fi it here was written afresh, with the desired alterations and ftrfdi. 

i n t on another blank leaf of the same Koran, by the same person b> 
Xl be original Treaty had been written t the effect of which w«> to 
convey to AUMoorad districts of considerable value, to place of villages 

lJ ''rhu^then^in fact, Jib Highness’ territories had not been finally 
defined and settled, before the question of the validity of Jus j^nre had 
ll<n uu to be mooted. In the spring of 1*50,a comfuiss.on, amended !>> 
ISL AU Mnorad in person, sat, to pass their option apon the accusa¬ 
tion again* His Highness, of having made internalmns and addtiw* 
in the Treaty signed at Nownahur by Meets Boostum, Khan, 

l himself whereby ho obtained possession of the I argunas ui 
Mecrpoor, Mathcla, a'pd Mehurfcee, instead of the villages of 
and M ulhc lu ; and of having after ward • substituted a leaf In 
containing these alterations copied fairly, m ben of oue m which they 

hud been originally made, , lir . 

The verdict of this commission resulted in the issue, on the -1st 
January by order of the Most Noble the Governor General of 
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India* of a PmrlainatioH,* copy of which given below* declaring that 
Uiy Highness All Moorad Khan*# gnilt had been proved : dial he was 
Therefore degraded from the rank of Rais ; and that all his lands and 
territories, excepting those hereditary possessions only, which were 
aliened to him by his father, MeerBohrab Khan, should thenceforth be a 
pod ion of the British Empire in India. 

The tendency and final issue of our relations with Sind, and* as a 
consequence, with the Khjrpoor State, have been to establish, under 
ci rerun stun ees of more or lesa difficulty, our firm and undisputed rule in 
that province. This result could not arrive without involving the 
exclusion of that confederacy of kings, or rather barons, under the title 
of Ameers, lorded over the valley of the Indus for a period of about 
thirty years, as tributaries of Kabool, and for about an equal number of 
years as independent chieftains; who then Iasi upon the field of Meeanee, 
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The Government of India hurl lung seen ramm to believe (hut His Highness Meet Ati 
Moored Khm of Khyrpoor-j by nets of forgery and fpmri, had deprived the ltir.uh Govern¬ 
ment of territory in Sind* to whirl* it was lawfully entitled, 

Ri'ltitrtan t tu camlcmn the Ameer unless upon the clearest proof of Ms personal go sit, the 
Gove mm rut uf India directed that a full and public inquiry staouEJ Ijo made into the charge* 
that had been brought against Jiuls. 

Ills Ili^hncsj attended ibe inquire in person, every op^rlunity wea afforded of eliciting 
the truth, and of establishing Ilis Highness* innocence of the crime of which he Imd been 
nr ciued. 

Hi* Ilighn™ After All Moorxifl Khun entirely failed to rebut thu charge- On dear ami 
complete evidence, he wm «mvicled of haling dt^ntiyed a leaf of the Koran Ln which the 
Treaty of No.wiM.hnr ww written, and of having substituted for it another leaf of a differedt 
tenor, whereby Els Higbuei* fraudulently obtained possession uf u?reml large districts, 
instead of nlluges, of the same name, greatly to the prejudice of the British Government, to 
WInch the kluI districts lawfully belonged, and in gross violation of goal faith and honour. 

The Government of India sought pu pretest to interfere with the of Hii Ilighaem 

Ateer AH Moored Khan. It derired thsfc Till Uighnevi should continue to rule the territorial 
he held, in peace and security, and it was slow to entertain, and to urge against Iliaffighuuss, 
■jccuwUkro which placed in jeopardy hi* reputation and authority. 

Bui the Ameer'* guilt hat been proved. The Government of India will not permit 11 h 
Highness Mecx AH Moored Khan to escape with imp unity, and & great public crime to remain 
unpunished. 

Wherefore* the Government of India has resolved, and hereby declare*, that Mccr AH Mnumil 
Klian of Khyrpoor Li llegiwlcd fram the rank of Hail: and Ehnt all hi* Lauds and tcfflijpricj, 
exc e ptin g these hereditary' possessions, ouly T which were allotted to him by his father, Mecr 
Sulirnb Khan, dial I henceforth he a portion of the British Empire in India. 

The lohobitwit* of those territories tut hereby railed upon to submit themselves peaceably 
to the dominion under which they have passed* in full rehante that they will be defended 
against their enemies, and protected from harm ; and that, unmolested in their fierscrnsj iii their 
jtioperty, aud their home*, they will be governed with just and mild authority. 


By order ot the Host Noble the Governor General of 

(Signed) li, B- KKitE, 



t’Jteruksiomjr. 


2U1 Jcriaury, 
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und were banished, the kingdom which sixty years before they bad in re¬ 
venge usurped, and who arc now represented in the political world solely 
by that hated and minor member of their dynasly, who, discovering in 
very early life, and from fraternal treachery, bat loo valid cause for 
distrusting humanity, resolved, 'when opportunity offered, to play, if a 
traitor’s, yet a winning pari; who in so doing usurped, ns it is suspect¬ 
ed, his brother’s turban, betrayed his country, and was left amid the 
common ruin, the logo of the scene, to find, after many years, lit retri¬ 
bution, in being degraded from that rank which never, perhaps, was 
rightfully his. 
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Brief Notes by Lieutenant Lewis Pisixy, J 7//i Reyt. Bombay N. 
Deputy Collector In the Shikar poor Collectorate, containing in¬ 
formation on the following points connected with the JChyrpoor 
Slate, in Upper Sind . 


- r ‘ 1 * 

I. Name* titleTp and age of chief 
II. Names and agey of legitimalc male issue. 

III. Whether tributary or not H 

IV. Estimated gross annual revenue. 

V. Boundaries of territory. 

VI. Nature of soil, and means of Irrigation. 

VIL Ind us trial resources. 

VIII. Routes* approaches and moans of com iimmeatlon by la ml 
and water. 

IX, AM Mnorad’e residence, Ac. 

X. Character and disposition of Shalt Newaz* Heir Apparent to 
All Moo rad, 

XT, Climate p and range of thermometer. 

XII. Average fall of rain. 

XIII. Estimated population, 

XIV. Religion, Language, tribes, and castes. 

XV. Mode in which civil and criminal justice arc administered. 

XVI. Punishments awarded. 

XVII. Educational measures 
XV HI. Progress of v^cc i n ation- 
XIX. Prevailing diseases. 
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KHYliPOOR. 


Whether Tributary 
o* pot- 


I,—IIis Highness Mcer All Moorad Khan is llir 

Nafflf. Title, snnJ present Chief of the KhyrpoorSlate. His, age (in 185-1) 
Aj*e of Chief. ; . . . 

is thirty-nine years, 

II*—His Highness lias four sons*, Moor Shah Ncwnae, heir apparent to 
^ _ the chieftainship, aged twenty years, and Mete Fyz 

pf^L^tliuTte >i5k Mahomed, aged eighteen years. The above two sons 
Iwww- are by his Drat wife* 

By a second marriage, Ilis Highness has issue Meer Johan Mahomed* 
aged thirteen years* and Meet Khan Mahomed* aged eleven years. 

] 11 —His Ilighress does not pay tribute, and yet is so straitened as 
to ways and means, that Major Jacob* the Officer 
deputed to consolidate the Maas’s territory, found 
himself compelled to report, that unless an indulgent 
view were taken when dealing with him in the final adjustment of 
territorial Jagcer and debt questions. His Highness would be unable 
to stem the embarrassments of his altered position, 

IV. —The revenue of Meet Ali Moored** patrimonial possession^ has 
been estimated at Rs. 3,50*000, inelnsh e of Jageers ; 
but at little more than Rs T 3,00,000* deducting the 
revenue so alienated. The system obtaining \h that 

which was once prevalent throughout Sind, tinder the name of Butta,i f 
being a grain payment, of the most clumsy, fraudulent, demoralising, , 
and. >o far as the collectors are concerned, of .the most unhealthy 
description, 1 bad intended appending a rough statement of the Govern¬ 
ment shares upon the various crops thus collected, but the entire system 
has been so elaborately reported upon by the officers deputed to receive 
ihc resumed dmrietH, that any further notice thereof is, 1 respectfully 
submit, unnecessary in ihis place. 

V. —His Highness* dominions arc bounded on the north by onr districts 

known as the Left Bank, and by the Indus; on the 
Tmtoiyf 11 ™’ ° f west b y the Intiu* i to the south by the district of 
Kandiara; and they stretch eastward aefosa the Narra 
and the Desert towards Jeysnlmerc. ' 

VI. —Like ihc rest of the Indus valley, Khyrpoor is an alluvial plain. 


Evxintnti.il Cpom 
A iunuii Revenue., 
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TriiSuhirini EU-iruiir- 


A ridge nf arenaceous limestone hills. running from 
Nature of SoiL fr ILorec, enters Hid Highm;» T districts at a point about 2U 
^ rT ^° tJ0T1 " mi I ps south of that town, and l hen bonds in a westerly 
direction U> the fort of Deejee, which is erected upon some of the olf- 
shoots. These hills arc known as the Ghajr. 

On their river boundary, these .territories arc of course affected by the 
Laws of dilnvion or alluvion, causing, as the ease may be* an increment 
to, or decrement from, the neighbouring States. 

Canals are the great channels of irrigation* These are of four 
classes, according to their size?-. Upon the larger canals, superior Lauds 
are watered by means of wells* 

The general appearance of the country is sufficiently arid—a vast* 
sandy plain t spotted with cultivation, and jungly4ooking, with Jaoo 
trees, the Mimosa, and. the EabuoL The finest lauds are s I believe, wasted 
in Bellas, (hunting-grounds). These are fenced, and among them His 
Highness a ad his unwilling subjects waste at once their time and 
their means. 

VIL—Leather and paper arc manufactured in these districts. The 
Sown of Gumbot produces coloured cottons and wove 
tartans of very creditable texture and appearance, 
and the artlzans in this fabric am apt in imitating 
any new pattern afforded to.lhenu 

VHL—A military road T cleared when Sir Charles Kapler went to 
Bhawulpoor, run?* nortli and south, through the tern* 
tory, at an average distance of about five railed from 
L,f C^>mmLir*i™ti<m the river. The bridges over the Larger canals are of 
by Jjmdand Wjtir. masonT j^ . in[ j arc permanent ; those over the smaller 

channels arc temporary, and arc repaired annually as the inunda¬ 
tion approaches. Supplies and water are abundant. KhyrpUor itself 
is walled \ but its defences, like its streets, look deserted, and falling 
into ruin. 

IX.—Deejec is the only fori left to His Highness, and that Is nearly 
commanded from the south-east, in which direction 

Ali Mcioml'fl Itc- ^ ls ramparts are, af once, so cramped and exposed* 
•Vikora* that tiie best troops could not hold them for a day 

against artillery* 

HU Highness* when wearied of the chase, retreats to a bungalow 
situate in the plain to the north-west of Docjee fort, This building is 
a modified copy of the old Khyrpoor Residency. 

In person Ali Moorad is robust, and, for an Asiatic, on a large scale. 
He an excellent sportsman. In manner decisive; and the tone of his 
volet* when/ uttering the words ^Bc-slmfe 11 and BUktwl,” is remark¬ 
able, and indicative of Isis eh a meter. 
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X,—His heir, Meet Shah Newa*, seems a mild youth, not more 
Sli-ih Xvwnz »™sua] lhan Amalies in hi* position usually are, and 

addicted to the i milntion of English modes. This 
Al^or understands, as do also his two youngest brothers, a tittle English. 
He lacks, evidently, the temper and force of will of his father, 

XL—The climate is, like that common to all Upper Sind, agree- 

Climate klA Ran ablc during foil* months of the year, but fiercely and 
of Thtraumenir. ^ di - aiil y h ° l daring the larger number of the remaining 
eight. 

The average range of the thermometer has never been taken. 

XfL—The average fall of min is very alight; but in this yallev, 
dnststorms, which, especially during the hot season, 
ate frequent, £n some measure make up, by their 
refreshing indHence upon animal life, for the ex¬ 
treme paucity of rain, 

XIIL—The population of these dominions may be somewhat under 
Estimated Fopn- 50,000 sou Is j but this number is yearly diminishing, 
k*™* through emigralinuj caused by over*&S&e$sment. 

XIV.—The populaiion, Maftomedan and Hindoo, is fairly balanced. 

The language commonly spoken, and to which the 
Ameers were, it is said, partial, is Bindec, Owing, 
Guta. P however, to our rule in Bind, the majority of all 
classes have learned to slammer a little bad Hin- 


ATcrige Fall u f 
Knap. 


dnostanee, and the higher classes are foud, when addressing a foreign 
gentleman, of exhibiting iheir acquaintance with thu Persian language, 
or rather with their barbaric patois of that tongue. 

XV *““' Civ *l justice is administered after a patriarchal fashion, at 

Mode in wixh His head quarters. Criminals are confined 

C fra a d i.'iinuml by the local authorities, and their eases disposed of 
uridnihi*- e * l her by these functionaries or by higher powers, 
according as the crimes may he more or less grave 
in nature. The Mecr'a maintenance of his Zemindars as local judicial 
authoriims Is, perhaps, the one tin d sale point in which his ad minis tra- 
Iton has an advantage over otzrs, 

XVI,—His Highness possesses the power of life and death ; imprL 
SOU meat is not common. Fine is here, as it has bean 
found lo have been in all semi-barbaric societies, the 
one chief punitive measure. 

XVH*—These arc, it is to be feared, by no means 
on the increase. 

XVilT^—.'With the exception of His Highness’own 
Ssotis, ] have not been able tu discover any subjects 
who have been vaccinated. 


PuuidimcHia %- 
warded. 


Educational Ma* 

lUEtm. 

Troffrcaj itf Vue* 
rlnmtiiiik. 
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Iv-Tiulrop Bfew** ptigcs. Organic affections o 

ver¥ rare occurrence. „ lK - n(r nieces of British and 

The consolidations by rind Jacob, as above 

Khyrpoor territory, reported apt > Q llll? c01lt piry r the 

Coninib^cr in S^d con** _ J ^ nfl| pp cotn plcte as to enable 

irolnabk basis for sndt sett eni ; permanent boundary of Mis 

luin finally lo determine the lutur F 

Highness’ podsesBioiw- r . mtv beim finally determined, 

That boundary, which has only very ^ M ; j tUe following bads 
indmlcs, as territory b>fc>0»>S to Mecr AH 

and districts:— ,, t „ nl ; on of the nn:on- 

lsf.—The district of LniUl^agn^ w: ^ flieer Moobarak’s 

disswnent of Rome, ami Mecr Mahommi 

Jageers - r . t , nVnM with the exception of Soobhn Dhctu, 
2^-The district of t« ^ " Khoodu Bux. 

belog the .iageer of Jam Nando, son <” 

arf.—The Tuppas Aradcca nml Nnrra- 
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FRONTIER OF UPPER SIND. 


The Slates and Tribes, connected with the Frontier of Upper Sind 
arc— 

The Principalities of B haw ul poor and Klielat. 

The Tribes of Khetnuiecs, Mnrrees, BhoogteeH, Lash are ew, Goof* 
chances, Muzames, Boordees, Doombkees, Jekranee?, Brahmses, Mug* 
zees, Chandias, Jettoees, Jumalees, Khosoa, Oomrance?, Khyhcerues, the 
Ktijjuks and Banozheeii of See bee, and others. 

On the fibawulpoor State it is not necessary in this Report to remark. 
The others may be naturally arranged under three heads— 

I.—The Tribes residing beyond British territory, and de facto inde¬ 
pendent of any other State. 

II.—The State of Khelat, with the individual border iribes, its subjects, 

III. The Border Tribes, British subjects, living within the British 
frontier. 

INDEPENDENT TRIBES. 

Under the 1 si head arc comprised the Khe trances, the Lasharees, the 
Goorehanees, the Kujjuks and Barozhees of See bee, and the predatory 
hill-tribes, the Bliooglecs and Murrces. 

The Khz (ranees * 

The K he trances arc a distinct race, said to be neither Afghan nor 
Belooch, but intermarrying with both races. They are of peaceable 
habits, and agricultural pursuits. Their country is sufficiently rich and 
productive to supply their wants, and, though a warlike people when 
attacked, they usually abstain from plundering their neighbours, 

Their present Chief is Meer Hajce. Their numbers are said to 
amount to GjOOO adult males. 

They are generally in alliance with the Bliooglecs; the chiefs of the 
iribes being connected by marriage, and fregnently at fend with the 
Murrccs, who often make predatory inroads ia their territory. 

Their country is wholly in the hills to the northward of the Bhoogice 
territory, to which it adjoins. 

Its greatest extent is, north and south about 120 miles, and cost and 
west about 70 miles. 

The chief town is Bark ban, which is about 160 miles NNE from 
81iikarpoor. \ 
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To the north of ihe Khetranccs are the Afghans, to the west the 
Murrees, and on ihc cast the Ijnsharec and Uconebanco tribes. 

The climate is considered good, being moderately hot and cold. 

In ihc spring anti autumn, n considerable quantity of rain falls, which 
insures an ample supply of water for cultivation. Several streams run 
through the Khetranee district; the chief one is the Lar, which rise# 
not fur from Bitrkhan, and, (lowing westward, joins the Nauru, in the 
Murree Hills, north of Sec bee. 

The country is for the most part barred mountain, but there are 
numerous valleys, which arc fertile, and well cultivated. 1 hose produce 
abundance of wheat, barley, maize, and various kinds of pulse t also 
good fruit, particularly pomegranates, which ate lit high repute. 

Some alum is found in these hills, hut no other minerals of commer¬ 
cial value are produced. The commerce is trifling: some little trade 
is carried on with the Afghans to the north, anti with the district ol 
Hcummd Oajcb, 

A road from Ghnznce to the Dhemjat passes through the country \ 
but the passes are difficult for camels, and tlie route is little frequented. 

There is Utile or no intercourse between the Klietranms and Sind, 
and they have never attempted any act of hostility on the British fron¬ 
tier but once, when, under the influence of Muoltau gold, itlocr Hnjec 
joined the Murrees and Bhoogtees in an attack cm Knsmore, in April 
1849. 

Laskartes and GoarchaMes. 

The Lashnrees and Gourchnnees inhabit the strip of hill country 
between the territory of the Jvhcifanees and the province of Mooltau, 
Asa body, these tribes have never been concerned in any way with the 
Wind frontier. They arc shepherds and herdsmen ; their country is 
barren and unproductive. 

The Enjjuks, 

The Kujjnkn are an Afghan tribe, residing in the town of Knjjuk, 
and its adjoining lauds, in the See bee district. 

Baro-kees. 

The Barozhees reside in the town of Koork, also in the Seebee dis¬ 
trict. These two tribes are always at feud with each other, but are not 
predatory. Both arc frequently attacked by the Murrees, who occasion- 
ally succeed in stealing their cattle ; but these Seebee tribes are quite 
strong enough in numbers, and in spirit, to protect themselves against 
the inroads of fkc mountaineers, which they do effectually. 

Seuhuu District, 

The Schbcc district is a semicircular bay in the hills NE. of Dadnr, 
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about 25 mitefi in diameter. It Is bounded on the north and east by 
tin: M/urree IIIils p on the south by the Desert of Kutchec, and on the west 
by the Nam river,. which there enters the plain. 

The water of the Narra river* at its highest* [lows in various channels, 
through the whole length of Kulehee* and even into Sind* where it, 
sometimes in a strong stream, joins the Indus water in the canals near 
Khyrce Ghtixce ; but, in the ordinary low state of the stream, the Narra 
is slightly dammed near Gooloo-ke-Slu L hur T and the whole of its water 
is drawn olF by various canals to irrigate the fields of tike Seebee 
district* The soil is very fertile, and produces large crops of excellent 
wheat. The supply of water being permanent and continuous,, the 
character of Lhis link piece of country is quite different from that of 
the neighbouring province of Kuleliee* of which it is not con side red to 
form a part. 

The climate seems healthy, and, in the spring, is delightful; the 
winter is cold, but during the season from April to October inclusive, 
the heat is most intense. 

In comparison with the neighbouring districts, much rain falls in 
&eebee* T lie re is, however, no regular season for rain, but the heaviest 
falls appear to occur in the months of March and April. 

Xhe district of Seebee belong* to Kandahar* and pays revenue to the 
chiefs of that place* 

The chief town of the district was Becbee, formerly a fine* well built, 
flourishing, and populous place. Adjoining the town is a large and 
substantial fortress, which is still a place of great strength, even in its 
present decayed condition. Both fortress and town are now wholly 
deserted* having been plundered and burnt by the notorious Ilajoe 
Khan Kakur in 18*28, when he tens Governor of the Province on behalf 
of the Kandahar Chiefs. 

The fortress was repaired and garrisoned by British troops in 1041*42; 
but. with tills exception, the place has never been re-occupied* and is 
now a deserted ruin* No officers of the Kandahar Chiefs now perma¬ 
nently reside in the See bee district, but a Sirdar, with a detachment of 
troops, is sent generally every year to receive the revenue, which is 
usually willingly paid, without any demur. After the destruction of 
the town of SeeBec, Kujjuk remained the chief town of the dUttfel* 
and the Kujjuks were always at feud with the Baroriices 3 their 
neighbour*. 

Our first connection with the people of See bee commenced in 1839, 
when Misfee Khan Barnshce of Kuork was* with a body*of his horse- ( 
men, taken into our service* 

In the month of March 1817* the political Agent in Upper Stud, Mr. / 
Boss Bdl, deputed one of his Assistants to demand arrears of revenue 
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from the Knjjuks and other tribes oT Scohcr t nn account of Shall 
gunjith* The officer was accompanied by a detachment of British 
troops of all arms ; but llic business wju- mismanaged, and much mis- 
efaief thereby was produced. The Kujjuks had at First not the least 
intention of resisting; everything remained m usual in their town, 
and the sepoys of the British detachment were freely admitted into the 
place, going to and fro, and making purchases in the bazar of the 
town, Ace, 

On the seen nil day, however, after the arrival of the British force T the 
Kujjuks were excited to resistance, chiefly by the insults of Misree 
Khan Bamzhcc. They refused to pay the tribute demanded, and their 
town was attacked by the British troops. There were no gates to the 
town, and the place was otherwise not well adapted for defence, but 
owing to strange misconduct, and to the accident of the commanding 
officer being killed 3 die troops were unsuccessful* 

On the next day, the 21st March 1*11, large reinforcements arrived 
with General Brooks, but the town had been completely deserted by the 
Kiijjuks during the previous night. 

The place w:is taken possession of, plundered, burnt, and destroyed; 
the walls of the buildings being levelled with the ground fay order of 
General Brooks, 

But these proceedings were disapproved of by the Government of 
India, and the Kujjuks were next year reinstated, and their town was 
rebuilt. 

From November 1S41 to September 1843 an Assistant Political 
Agent resided at See bee. When the British troops were withdrawn 
from Afghanistan, and finally evacuated Kutdiec in 1842, the district 
of Scebec was given over by the British authorities to the Khan of 
Khclal; but the latter did not lake possession, and has not since then 
openly asserted any right la the territory* The people thence fori li have 
paid allegiance to the Sirdars of Kandahar. 

They have never plundered in Sind or Kutebec. and have maintained 
respectful and friendly intercourse with the British, whose subjects they 
would gladly be. 

Shoogiees. 

The Bhoogtees arc still a numerous and were up to 1S47 a power* 
ful, Bejooch tribe. They inhabit the hill counlry south of the Khe- 
trances. Their principal town is Dcym. The present Chief of the tribe 
is Islam Khun- 

Thcir numbers, much reduced of late years, amount now to about 
1,000 adult mWles. Their country is chiefly nigged, barren hill, but 
co olains mnep good pasture land, and some fertile valley si. The regu¬ 
lar occupation of the whole tribe was, till lately, plunder, which was 

/ 
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earned on systematically on a large scale* Every man of the tribe 
was a robber. The Khan of Khelat claimed sovereignty over them, 
but they paid revenue to no one* and* protected by their rocky fastnesses, 
maintained a stormy independence, usually at war with the Muncc^ and 
perpetually plundering their neighbours. 

The connection of the Bboogtces wi*b the British commenced in 1839- 
The predatory tribes of Kutebec had caused such loss to British convoys, 
and rendered communication with the British army in Afghanistan so 
dangerous and difficult, that, after all other moans had been tried, and 
had failed, a force wa^ in the month of October 1839* seal under com¬ 
mand of Major Billamoro, to reduce the robber tribes by force. Of* 
ihe arrival of ibe force at Foolajce, it was found that the Kutchce plun¬ 
derers had decried the country* abandoned their homes in the plain, and 
taken refuge in the Bliouglce Hills, 

Thither they were followed by Major Billamorc’s detachment; it 
being thought important to show the mountaineers, both Murtees and 
Bhooglecs, that they were not only not able to protect our enemies, but 
were dot even themselves safe from our arms. 

As the British force approached Deyr a, the El mo glees at fir^t snmned 
disposed to be submissive and friendly ; but the smallness of the British 
force tempted them to hostilities, and they attacked Major Bi Ha more 
with their whole strength. 

The Bhoogtees wero twice signally defeated, with great loss: their 
Chief, BeebmckfWaa captured* and sent prisoner to Sind; their town of 
Deyra was taken and plundered, and great loss inflicted on the tribe 
generally. Major Billatnorc’s force remained in the hills three months, 
and then* having accomplished every object intended by the expedi¬ 
tion, returned to the plains by the now famous and difficult Passes 
of Nulfoosk and SurtolL The proceedings regarding the other tribes 
will be mentioned in the proper place. 

The plundering excursions of the Bhoogtees were checked, and they 
gave little more annoyance to their neighbours till 18-15, when the 
removal of their rivals, the Doembkees and Jckrances, from the plains 
of Kutehee, after the bill campaign of Sir C. Napier, laid open the 
then ill-defended frontier of Sind to their incursions. 

In January I8io, General Sir C* J- Napier, G*C.B., Governor of 
Sind, proceeded with a British army of 7,000 men of all arms, and 
accompanied by Mcer All Moorad with an army of Belooebces, to 
attack and reduce the plundering tribes of Kutehee, who, under the 
able guidance of Bee jar Khan Boombkce* had, since the com men ce¬ 
ment of the year 1843, completely* and with impunity, laid waste the 
whole border country of Sind, up to the walls of Bhikarpour and y 
Larkhaa^ at their pleasure. 
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Bcejar Khan, with the plundering tribes of the plains of Ku tehee, the 
Doombkees, Jekrauces, and other*, again, as in 1&B9, look refuge in tlm 
bids, and joined with the Rboogtees, Sir C. Napier pursued them 
with strong forces, Bui his commissariat arrangements totally failed ; 
ha had made little prog mss, when the hot season approached, which 
would have compelled him to withdraw ; and had not Hie Miirreow 
aided him, by refusing to allow either the Bhoogtees, or the fugitives 
from Kutchee, to enter their country, the enemy must have escaped 
uninjured- The negoeiatioiis with the Murrce? on this occasion were 
entrusted to Captain Jacob, and he had great difficulty in persuading 
them lo assist Sir C* Napier. At last, however, he succeeded, but only 
just in time. 

As it was, the Rhooglccs effected a safe zetreat, and Mam Khan, 
with his tribe, took refuge with the Kitetranees, until Sir C. Napier had 
retired to Sind, whe n the Bhoogtees returned to their own country P The 
predatory tribes of the plains of Kutchee, the Doombkces and Jekrunecs, 
having been removed to the British territory, the frontier of Sind be¬ 
came fairly open lo the incursions of the mountaineers The Ehoogtces 
accordingly commenced a series of inroads uf more or less importance, 
tmlU, growing more and more bold from impunity, they, in December 
184P, assembled their whole force for one grand incursion, marched 
through the line of British posts to within 15 miles of Shikarpoor, plun¬ 
dered the whole country rti their leisure, anti returned with all their 
booty, amounting to some 15,000 head of cattle, in perfect safely to 
Beyra, in spite not only of the outposts, but of a cavalry regiment sent 
from Shikarpoor to repel the inroad, but which found the marauders too 
strong to be attacked. 

On this affair being reported to the Governor of Sind, be immediately 
ordered the Sind Irregular Horse, then al Hyderabad, to the frontier* 
They arrived in January is47, and their commandcr at onee com¬ 
menced lo remedy the existing disorders. His measure?, founded on 
principles exactly contrary to those previously acted on* proved success¬ 
ful* No man not a soldier or policeman in the service of the State w;w 
permitted to bear arms, and no private War on any pretence was allowed. 
All defensive works, forts, &e. for the protection of the troops, wore 
abandoned ; the troop? took the initiative, and acted always on the 
offensive against the robbers. The strength of the latter had been in the 
terror which they inspired s it was now destroyed ; the soldiers were 
exposed, and the people protected; no violence or plundering was per¬ 
mitted by onr own subjects, on pretence of retaliation, &c*; thebbxjd- 
feiid? between tribes and individual? were completely broken, all 
offenders being treated exactly a? ordinary malefactors; our own 
subjects ceased to be robbers—the occupation of a Lootoo censed to Ini 


reopeciabte* and ha? now become* subject of shame, instead of glory; to 
the wild borderers themselves. 

Peace* quiet* anti safety for life and property, were thus established 
along the border; white the Ehoogtee?, who, now shut out from Bind* 
persisted in making predatory inroads on the plains of Knlchee, were, on 
the 1st October 18-17. in one of these incursions* intercepted by a 
deloch men t of the Siiut Irregular Horse, tinder Lieutenant M crew ether* 
and signally punished* On this occasion about onedtalfof the whole of 
the fighting men of the tribe were killed, or laker* prisoner?. The 
strength of the tribe was completely broken, and the Bhoogtec Chiefs 
soon came in to the British authorities in Sind, and surrendered at 
discretion. 

They, with the greater part of their follower?, men, women, and 
children, to the number of some 2,ODD, were settled on lands near Lur- 
khnna. The prisoners were released, and some of the men taken into 
the British service as police; and all might have remained in peace and 
comfort at their new settlement, had it not been for the intrigues of one 
Alif Khan, a distinguished Futhan officer, then Native Adjutant of the 
Bicd Police. 

Frightened by continual threats and demand? of bribes by the police 
officer Alif Khan, the Bhoogtec Chief?, in March 1849* fled, and again 
returned lo their hills* On this occasion, one of the wive? of the Chief 
Islam Khan, the families of some others of the principal men of the 
Bhoogtec?! and altogether some 70b or 800 persons of the tribe, remained 
in Sind. 

The chiefs who hail fled lo the hills made several attempts to renew 
their predatory inroads, but without success, and after a while they 
again came to the Political Superintendent on the frontier, to beg for 
mercy and favour* The tribe being completely broken, and incapable 
of further mischief, lliat portion of it settled in Sind was allowed to 
return to the hills, and they did so in October 1851. Some of the best 
of the men belonging to it were afterward? taken into the British service, 
and the Kitlpur Chief, Alim Khan, with thirty of his followers, are now 
enrolled in the Belouch Mounted Guides, employed on the Sind 
frontier, ia which capacity they have proved faithful, diligent, and 
generally very useful* 

The country of the Bhoogtees is generally barren hill; hut it contains 
?omo fertile spot?, such a? the valley? of Marrow and Deyra, and the 
plain of Mutt, which arc cultivated, and produce good crops of wheal 

and jowaree. 

There are several permanent streams of good water flowing through 
their country, and there is good and abundant pasturage for 

cattle* 
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The wealth of the people coitshte in cattle, and they sell many sheep 
to the people of Sind, purchasing cloth and grain in return. There is 
little or no other tmde; but formerly, in quiet times, a road from Moojfan 
io Lharec, through this tract of country, whs much frequented by 
merchants. 

For many years past the Bhoogtees have paid no revenue to any one. 
An unsuccessful attempt at collection of revenue at Deyra was made 
by Mr. Bell in 1B4Q. The chiefs of the tribe acknowledge the Khan of 
Khelat as their feudal superior, bat have, sinec the time of the old 
Ntwecr Khan of Khelat, maintained a wild and stormy independence, 

Murrccs. 

The Muitcch are by far the most powerful of the independent tribes 
above enumerated. A great many families of the same Murrec stock 
long ago settled in Bind, Many thousand souls of this race are now 
reading in Lower Sind f in the districts near Bukhernnd, and in 
the Khyrpoor territory. But these Sind Murrees have hod no count!viou, 
or even communication, with the Murrces of the hills, for several gene¬ 
rations. \Vc are now concerned with the latter people only. 

Their country extends from the neighbourhood of the Solan Pass, on 
Ihc west, to the Bhoogtee and K he trance territory on the ea^t, about 100 
miles, and from Surioff on the south to the Afghan territory on the north, 
a distance of about SO miles. This tract is for the most part barren hill; 
but it contains many extensive valley*, and fertile spot?*: through it 
runs the Narra river, a considerable stream, which, rising far northward 
in the Afghan territory, enters the plain at Scnbee, waters that fertile 
district, and thence Hows through the whole province of Kulchee ; its 
waters occasionally reaching Bind, and joining with those of the Indus 
at Khyree Ghuree. 

A largo tributary of the Nsvrra, called the Lar, also run** through the 
Murree country* from Bark ban through Tull Chateallv. 

The Lharce river is another considerable stream, which traverses this 
track ; and there are some other permanent streams of less note. 

The chief town cf the Murrees is Kuhnn* This consists of about 
5Q0 good houses, built of sun-burnt bricks and mud. The town in an 
irregular pentagon, about 1,Q€0 yards in circumference, and h sur¬ 
rounded by a good mud wall, about 25 feet in height, flanked with 
round towers. It has one gate on the western face. 

The valley in which the town of Kahun stands is about twelve miles 
in length, and threo in extreme breadth. 

, Tim bills on the south side of the valley are distant about one mile 
l' flora the town. 

Here id iLc Pass ot Nuffoosk, which commences about a mile and a 
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half from Kalian, winds over and among very difficult mountain range* 
for four and a half miles, find lead* to the lab)inland above SurtotF 
another steep mountain^ but not a do file, the path over it being on the 
broad, open face of the hills. 

The road by Snrtoff mid NnlToosk is the best from Kutchee into the 
valley of Kahan from the south, There is another road, along the 
Lharee river, but it is much longer,, and is also very difficult. 

The road over Nit flbosk was a mere footpath, and vm* little frequented, 
until Major BUIaiuora’s expedition into these hills in 1639-40, when 
a mail practicable for artillery was, with immense labour, cut out of the 
hill by Captain Jacob. 

There is little or no traffic in nr through the Murree Hills* The tribe 
is rich in cattle of all kind?, and has now many horses. 

The habits of the Mnrree* arc altogether predatory : they plunder 
their neighbours on all sides. 

They infest the Bulan, and attempt to rob the Kafiln* passing. They 
arc continually making predatory inroad* on the more wealthy auJ 
peaceable iribe? of Afghans around them, especially the Khetranuc^ 
and are generally fighting with the Bhooglees and Kiijjuk*, 

After the year 1^44, when the removal of the warlike Doombkees and 
Jekrartees from Kutchee left the southern plain> open to their incur- 
si on*, the Marrees plundered and laid waste the whole province of 
&Eitebee, making use on ihese occasions of large bodies of horse, of 
which, until they captured Major C lib born's horses at Nnflbosk, they 
had none belonging to them. 

They frequently also plunder in the Ftmjanb district*, smith of 
MUhenkoL 

The strength of the tribe may be about 3,090 fighfmg men. 

The Mu Trees first came in contact with the British on the same 
occasion as did the Bhongtees, a* mentioned abovo* 

When Major Billamore^s force was in their hills* the Mnrrees wholly 
deserted Kahnn, and retired, with all their families and property, in the 
norihem part of their country. 

They once assembled in full Force to oppose us, bill, being oat' 
mauccuvredp changed their mind*, and did noUben venture to engage 
iu a struggle with the British troops, They offered some flight oppo¬ 
sition to the work of cutting the road over Niiffoosk* but did not 
seriously obstruct the troops in marching through their country. 

The British force loft the hill* in February 1849, and m the month of 
April the *ame year a detachment was sent under command of the late 
Major Lewi? Brown, permanently to occupy the town of Kaliun, The 
proceedings of this detachment will be described hereafter. 

Major Brown quitted the Marne Hills ou the 1st October 1940 k. Ffom 
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that lime there was little communication between the British and the 
Murree tribe until 1815. 

In January 1S45, Sir C. Napier, then Governor of Sind, proceeded, 
as mentioned above, to reduce the plundering tribes of Kulchee to 
obedience. 

But the commissariat and other arrangements proved defective; and, 
had the hill country to the northward been open to the retreat of the 
enemy, the British forces could have effected nothing against them. 

Wherefore, it was of the highest importance, and, indeed, under the 
circumstances it was absolutely necessary to success, to secure the 
co-operation of the Murrees; accordingly, at the commencement of 
operations, Sir C. Napier Instructed Captain Jacob to do nil in his power 
to secure this co-operation, which, after experiencing great difficulty, 
he eifccted. 

The Murrees were greatly alarmed at Sir C. Napier’s proceedings, 
and removed all their families and property from Kahun into the hills 
northward; while the whole fighting strength of the tribe assembled in 
arms at Kahun and its neighbourhood. 

However, their chiefs were at last persuaded to wait on Captain 
Jacob at Lharee, and, having explained the wishes of the General to 
them, he persuaded them at last to visit Sir C, Napier at Deyra, and 
co-operate with him against the Duombkecs, Jekranees, Ace. Ate. 

This they did effectually, and the Bdonchees of Kn tehee, who had 
taken refuge in the hills, thus having their further retreat cut off, were 
compelled to surrender, and were removed by Sir C, Napier to Bind. 

The Murrees were treated with favour by Sir C. Napier, who made 
them handsome presents. The General also commenced negocialing 
with them for the surrender of the three guns abandoned by Major 
Ciibborn, which they had in their possession at Kahun. 

The discussion took place in presence of Captain Jacob. The 
Mom* Chiefs promised, at Sir C. Napier** request, to give up one of 
these guns, and to send it tu Poolajee; but knowing the bad effect of 
such proceedings on the minds of these barbarians, and that they had 
neither the intention of giving up the gun, nor the power of transport¬ 
ing it to the plains, Captain Jacob expressed a strong opinion as to the 
impolicy of negotiation, and told Sir C. Napier that ihe Murrees 
thought we were afraid of them. On ihia. His Excellency abruptly 
broke off the negotiation, and the matter was never again agitated. 

After this, the Murrees remained nominally in alliance with the 
British ; but the field being opened to them by the removal of the 
Doombkees and Jekranees, and the tribe having by this time acquired 
many horse-, they plundered all over Kutchee os far south as Kunds, 
laying waste the whole province. The feeble government of Khclat did 
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nntliing in protect its country and people from these robing®, who had, 
indeed, a secret understanding with certain traitors of influence in the 
Durbar of the Khan of K he bit. 

The Mttrrecs for long abstained from outrages on the British border, 
and from annoying the Kkyhcerccs in Kutchee, who were under our 
protection: their lawless pursuits were therefore unchecked by the 
British troops, within whose range they took care never to come. 

However, becoming bold by long Impunity, and instigated by the 
gold and the promises of Dewan Moolraj of Mooltan, the Murrees in 
1349 attempted predatory incursions into the British territory or Sind, 
and in April that year, one of their principal chiefs, Gool Gawnr, with 
200 men of the tribe, formed part of a baud of marauders, who mode 
a furious attack on the British post of Kusmorc. This attack was 
repulsed, w r ith terrible loss to the assailants, and the Murrecs never 
again attempted an inroad into the British territory of Sind io force. 

Petty attempts were made on various occasions by small parties of the 
irihc, to carry off camels from Boordeka, and in some instances the 
British horsemen, following the robbers far into their hills, sustained 
from them considerable loss, though the robbers never were successful. 

Lately all hostile attempts on the Sind border have ceased, but the 
Murree plunderers slilfcfest the district of the Punjaub between Mi* 
theukot and Rojatt. 

They have also repeatedly plundered the Khyheerees of Poolajce and 
its neighbourhood, as well as the Rhoogtees at Suree, Kooshluk, 
Ooch, Arc. 

STATE OF KB ELAT. 

With the exception of the tracts occupied by the people above de¬ 
scribed, the whole country adjoining the British dominions on the north 
and west of Sind is really, as w-eil as nominally, subject to the Chief 

t>r Khelat. 

The dominions of this prince extend from Quetah in the north, to the 
*ea on the const of Mukran, a distance of near 400 miles, and from the 
frontier of Persia beyond Khamn and Punjgoor on the west, to the 
boundary of British Sind on the cast, a distance also of about 4DO 
miles. 

By far the greater part of this extensive tract, comprising the whole 
of Bcloochistan, is barren hill, or sandy desert waste. \ 

In it is found almost every variety of climate, and wiw;n the plains 
of Kutchee ate intolerable, as in the month of May, by reason of the 
intense heal, dusts lor ms, and poisonous winds, the country about Quel ah 
and Mustoong rejoices in the weather of an English spring. \ 

In Kutrhce, the air is almost perfectly free from moisture \ihere are 
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no periodical mins* and min seldom falls at all, the average quantity 
being about two inches a year. When it does rain, severe fever i*> 
certain to follow, from which scarcely a soul escapes. 

The well known Bolan Pass is the chief road connecting ibe upper 
with the lower country : by this route from Ihidur to Quetah is about 
75 miles; while the difference between the climate, the plants, and 
animals of the two provinces, b fts great If they were on opposite 
sides of the earth. 

In the upper, or hill country, there are several very fertile valleys, 
of which Mustoong and ShaWftl (or i|uetali) are the chief. These 
favoured spot;" lire, however, rare, and ttul extensive. The cultivated 
countrv of MustooBg is about equal in surface to a circle of 15 miles in 
diameter, while Sh&wul h much smaller. 

These valleys are watered by beautiful dear streams from the hills 
around, and produce abundance of wheal, barley, various sorts of 
pn!*e* as also excellent fruits, such us apples, pears, grapes, plums, 
apricots, Ace. &e. 

The hills abound with wild sheep, and stoats of several species, the 
flesh of which ij most excellent venison. The Wealth of the country 
chiefly consuls in sheep, which are very numerous all over Beloochistan. 

Their wool has of late years become a most valuable article of trade : 
it is, indeed, the only staple production; and ns the commiimcaticins of 
the country, and the intelligence of the people improve* the supply may 
be indefinitely increased* 

That part of the Khelat territory more immediately connected with 
British Sind is Kutehee* 

This province is the plain country, extending from the town of Dadur, 
at the moiilh of the Bolan Pass, in the north, id near Khyree Ghuree* 
in British Sind, in the south, a distance of l€0 miles; and from ibe foot 
of the western hills to the frontier of the Funjaub districts, a distance of 
about 150 miles eastward* 

The district of Hurmnct Dajeb, now in the Fiinjauk was formerly the 
most eastern possession of the Khan of K he hit; bill it was, about the 
year 133G, occupied hy Reinject Sing, not restored by him to Khclaf, 
and 13 now British territory* Between K it tehee and Sind is a desert, 
averaging about 30 miles in breadth. 

Wherever water can be obtained, the whole of this area of Kulchee ia 
capable of rich cultivation. It is watered by the streams of the fiolun, 
the Narm, the Lharee, and the Teywaugh; the Narra being the most 
important. 

But the produce of the country is in a great measure dependent on 
rain. Occasionally little or no rain falls during two or three years, and 

then the greater part of the country is reduced lo the state of arid desert, 

/ 
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Bui when the seasons are favourable during several super wive year*, 
tie country becomes repeopled, and proves wonderfully fertile and 
productive. 

The grains chiefly grown are bajree ami jowaree j ami such is the ♦ 
richness of the soil, with plenty of water, that from one sowing, two, 
and even occasionally three, crops of jowarec have been reaped, the 
plant growing ouL again from the old root. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of Dadnr, Sunnce, Shorun, Gundava, 
Kotree, and Jhnll, there arc permanent streams, always flowing from e lie 
hills, and at these places gardens with fruits, &c. are to he found, and 
some wheat is cultivated. 

The whole revenue collected from the province of Kutchee amounts 
to about Rs. $Q,000 in favourable years; it has never reached so high 
as Rh, 1,00,000. 

In 1841, when Mr, Bell, then Political Agent in Upper Sind, segues. 

I rated the province, and collected its revenues, not more than Rs. 60,000 
could be obtained. 

The chief town of Kutchee is Hugh, and there the Bmhoce Governor 
of the province resides. The town contains about 6,000 permanent 
inhabitants, and possesses a considerable trade. It is situated on the 
Naira river, which is strongly bunded near the town, and affords an 
abundance of good water. The town next in importance to Bngh in this 
province is Gundava, which is, indeed, sometimes considered as the 
chief town, as being the usual residence of the Khans during the 
winter season j but Gundava is inferior to Bagh, both as to size and 
importance. 

The chief tribes inhabiting Kutchee arc the Mugzees, and other 
branches of the great family of Rind, various clans or families of Bra- 
hoees, Jutls, Khosns, Jtimalccs, Jetloccs, Machees, the warlike border 
tribes, the Doombkces and Jekranecs, and the distinct and peculiar tribe 
of K by h fierce?. 

The Magzeea ndjoin the Chnndias in British Sind. The Chief of 
the clan is Ahmed Khan, who resides at Jliull. 

The tribe can muster about 2,000 fighting men. The Jutts, Khosas, 

Jumakes, Jettoees, Machees, Oommnoes, Rumdances, fcc. &c. com¬ 
pose the mass of the peasantry of the con airy, and arc dispersed all over 
the province, 

The Doombkees and Jokranees (until part nf the first, and the whole 
of the last-named tribe were removed by Sir C. Napier in 18-13) resid¬ 
ed in Last ern Kutchee, where the majority of the Doombkces are still 
living. The Chief of the Doombkcc tribe is Belooch Khan : he resides 
at Lharee, which, with a large tract of land in the neighbourhood, 
belongs to him. 

22 * 
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The Doombkees also formerly possessed Poobjee, and various other 
places in it* neighbourhood, from which they had driven the rightful 
possessors, the Khyheenees, who, about the year IS2S, abandoned K bt? 
• country, and fled into Sind> 

The Doombkecs arc said to come originally from Persia, ami to have 
derived iheir name from the river Doombuk, in that province. They 
are a most hardy, brave, and warlike race, strongly resembling in cha¬ 
racter and manners the Bedouin Arabs. Their habits arc predatory, 
and they are all horsemen. 

The Chief of the tribe, [Mooch Khan, being of peaceable disposition, 
and indolent temperament, never joined in or encouraged the predatory 
exploits of hb clan, but, with a small portion of his tribe, resided in 
ease and quiet at Lharee. 

His kinsman Bee jar Khan, who resided at, and possessed Poolajec, 
and the adjacent country, was of ap entirely opposite character; and 
though Behioeb Khan was still respected as the hereditary chief, Eeejar 
Khan, commanded the w hole warlike power of the Doombkee tribe, and 
of the Jekranees, who associated with them. 

The Chief of die Jvkranee tribe is Burya Khan, The tribe is 
quite distinct from die Doombkees; but as the two claps wore, under 
Beejar* united in wor T and in all their proceedings with reference to 
the British Government, they will be described together. The two 
tribes could, in 1839, muster under Bee jar Khan about 1,500 horsemen, 
well armed, and tolerably mounted, with probably 500 more able- 
bodied armed men on foot. 

The British Government has been more concerned with these two 
tribes than with any others subject to Khebt; but before describing 
proceedings with these men T it muy be well lo sketch opr first connec¬ 
tion with the Khebt Slale generally. 

The first intercourse between the British Government and that of 
Khebt took place early in the year 1839, when Lieutenant Leech was 
detached to Khebt to make arrangements regarding supplies, &c* for 
the army about to proceed to Afghanistan. 

Mehrab Khan, then Khan of Khebt, w r as a man of feeble temper, and 
was led by one Manila Mahomed ILussua, a very clever, plausible, and 
determined character, who, by means of intrigue, assassination, and 
treacherous murder, had raised himself to be the Khan’s chief minister. 
Tills man aspired, ns will be seen hereafter, to be Prince of Klielat 
ip his own person, and had probably previous to 1S38 commenced 
intriguing for that purpose. 

This Mahomed Hasson contrived that mutual dislike and mutual cause 
of offence should arise between Mehmb Khan and Lieutenant Leech ; 
and the bttpi booh left Khebt in anger w ith, arid to the jay of, the Khan . 
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After tiie departure of Lieutenant Leech, Sir A. Burner addressed 
angry letters to Mehrab Khan, and the Jntter was most unjustly accused 
of seizing, or destroying* divers stores of grain, collected by order of 
Lieutenant Leech for the use of the British array. 

When Shah Soojali, Sir W, MacNaughlen, and the British forces, 
arrived in Sind (with also the pretender to the Khanate of Khelat. Shah 
Aewaz, in their camp), Mehrab Khan wished to send envoys to express 
his good will and submission, and the same Mahomed Hnssan caused 
himself to be chosen for this duty, Mahomed iBissau accordingly 
proceeded to meet the advancing army, and found Sir W. Mac- 
Nan ghten at Bagh. 

Mahomed Hussan there represented to Sir W. MacNaughtcn that his 
master Mehrab was full of plots, and evil intentions; but that he himself 
(Mahomed Hussaaj was the most devoted friend of the British. The 
bearing and tact of Mahomed Hussan might have imposed on any iruuj 
who believed that worth cou ld co-exist with treachery ; and was success¬ 
ful iu completely deceiving both Sir W. MacNaughteaand Sir A. Barnes, 
Mahomed Hussan was received as a fast friend of the British, and was 
dismissed with instructions to endeavour in prevent his prince from 
becoming our enemy. 

He returned to Khelat, and informed Mehrab Khan that the English 
were determined on his ruin, making use of every argument in his 
power to convince him that his only chance of safety lav in open 
opposition. 

At the same time this Mahomed Hussan, having, as minister, the 
Khan’s seal in his possession, wrote letters lo Becjar Khan Doombtee, 
and other predatory chiefs, to direct thetn to attack and plunder the 
British convoys passing through Kutehee, to oppose the march of the 
troops, and otherwise to give the British authorities all the annoyance 
in their power. 

Many of these letters felt into the hands of Mr. Bell, the Political 
Agent in Sind, and were esteemed as conclusive evidence against 
Mehrab Khan, though he had no hand in their issue, and knew not of 
their existence. 

From Quetah, Sir A. Burnes was sent by Sir W, MaoNatighten as 
Envoy to Khelat, for the purpose of removing ill impressions, and 
making friendly arrangements w ith the Khan, with the view of keep- 
ing our communications through Kn tehee safe and free. 

Everything was apparently agreed to, and it was settled that tile 
Khan was to proceed to Quetafi to pay his respects to Shah Soojah; but 
Sir A. Burnes was again completely deceived by Mahomed Ilussan, 
Mahomed Shcrif, and other clever traitors in their train. 

The Khan was made to believe that the English intended to imprison 
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him. Still he would have accompanied Sir A. Burnet; but the latter 
was induced to quit Min, and proceed in advance to Q lie tab* leaving 
his Hindoo Moonshte, Mohun LaL to conduct His Highness the Khan. 

.Mohun LaL Intrigued on his own accounts and the Khun, uncertain 
on whom to depend, delayed hia march. 

Meanwhile Mahomed Hut sun managed to have Sir A. Barnes way¬ 
laid and attacked a! night by some uf his (Mahomed Hussan*&) own 
servants, and robbed of a sum of money, and the draft of the Treaty 
agreed to and signed by Mehrab Khum 

Sir A . Burn eg was of course made to believe, without a shadow of 
doubt, that this outrage had been committed by order of Mehrab Khan ; 
against whom, worked on by the intrigues of Mahomed Hussun, Ma¬ 
homed Sherif, and others, he now became indignant. 

Sir A, Barnes proceeded to tell his tale to Sir W. MacNanghten ; 
do further friendly negotiations were attempted ; but it was determined 
to punish Mehrab Khan when convenient. 

Moolla Mahomed Hussan continued in secret com muni cation with the 
British authorities ; but now assured his master that his cause was 
desperate, and that the only course left him was to assemble his forces, 
and resist as lie could, the attack which had become inevitable* 

Meanwhile all the predatory tribes owing allegiance !o Klielal were 
incited, by .Mahomed Hussan and Mahomed Shcrif, to plunder and 
annoy the British in every way. What followed is notorious. 

When Sir Thomas Wiltshire’s division was returning to India, the 
General was ordered to turn off from Quctah and attack Khelal. 

The place was taken by storm on the 13th November 183£h Mehrab 
Khan was killed, and the town and citadel given up to plunder, 
Mahomed Hussan and Mahomed Sherif surrendering themselves to the 
British, 

The young son of Mehrab Khan, Nuseer, then some fourteen years 
old, become o fugitive ; and the British authorities set up, as Khan of 
K he Lai, Shah Newaz, a descendant of an elder branch of the family of 
Mehrab Khun, but which branch had been deposed by Ahmed Shah 
Abdalee a century before, and had not since then pretended to the 
Khanate with any chance of success. 
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Lineage of the Khans of Khtlai. 

Ahuoolla Kuan. 


Motibut Klwn funoNl- 
til Ilejs fuller on the 
tbiunc of Khel&t. 
After nci^niup tlirtc 
n'ar& K ffii removal 
by A k In til iskuh ,lb- 
iUkc. 

~i 

Ilajee Khun. 


EMkruii KJmn- 


E3u» KllJin. fkTfh Nui«t Kfum. 
dentally killed by 
hii brother,. Nii- 
se!or; Eiuititdir of 
tbe El tmn em* 


AinJiiuutitE Klliurj- Mahomed Hu him 

- r ^- Khsn* killed by 

the ftktCT Of M<Kh£- 
iufTa Khjin, ]q re- 
Tenpe for bcr bfQ- 
tlier 1 * murder* 


Ahmed Yar Khun, kill- 
lh! by Mehrab Kbtm. 


1 


Shah Si 

!WM. 


Mebrab Khun, kill¬ 
ed at the storming 
of Khtkt by the 
British F on" the 
] M Sio¥?mljyi 

1839 , 


Aictcn Klmn, ilitl 

living. 


Mommifa Klmif, 

iu Linlertnl by h h 
brother, Mahom¬ 
ed Itubioi khim. 


Silifursuc Khmi, LiB^ 
cil by MeJunb 

Khm. 


Xiticcr Khwa. Gngi- 
gibaUy Huu^n 
Klian. the pewnt 
PficiH of khtlil. 

The province of Kntehee had formerly belonged to the Knlhora 
Ameers of Sind, bnt was taken from them by Nadir Shah, ami given to 
Molibnt Klmn, Chief of Khelat, in requital for the death of his father, 
Abdoolla Khan, killed in battle with the Kulhora Prince. Since the time 
of Nadir Shah, Kuichcc had been the undisputed territory of the Chiefs 
of Khelat. 

But when, after the overthrow of Mehrab Khan, the British set up 
Shah Xcwaz as Prince of Khelat, it was thought proper to sever from 
his territory the province of Kulehcc, which was accordingly annexed 
to the territories of Shah Soojalt-ooUMoolk, and administered by Bri* 
tish odicers. 





































AU this being-arranged, Shah Newaz was established at K helot, with 
a British Resident, Lieutenant Loveday, at his court ; another Political 
Agent, Captain Bean, being posted in Shawn!. Neither of these officers 
was, perhaps, well chosen, and neither proved equal to the delicate and 
difficult task he had to perform : their proceedings excited neither the 
respect, the Fear, nor the love of the Brahoces, who, on the contrary, 
cither hated or despised them both, Shah Newaz appears to have acted 
with good faith and considerable ability throughout the transactions 
which followed • but the Brahoee tribes’'rose against him, whom they 
considered an usurper, and in favour of the young Nnseer Khan. The 
English Resident was murdered, Shah Newaz compelled to abdicate, 
and an open war commenced between the young Khan and the British. 

Several confused and disorderly encounters took place between the 
Brahoces and ibe British troops at Kotreo, Dadnr, and other places. 

Rapine, violence, and anarchy prevailed through the country, until, 
on the death of Mr. Bell, Political Agent in Upper Sind, in Angus! 
1S11. Colonel Outram, then Political Agent in Lower Sind, was 
appointed to the management of all Sind and Bcloochistan, Acting 
on the advice of this officer, the British Government reversed its former 
policy. 

To Colonel Stacy was entrusted the difficult task of inducing the 
young Niucer Khan to rotne in to the British authorities. 1 n this he suc¬ 
ceeded with the most consummate ability. In company with Colonel 
gtacy, the young son of Mehrab Khan waited on Colonel Outram, 
ami Was replaced on the throne of his father in full sovereignty; and 
Kutchce, with all other forfeited pnriions of his territory, was then 
restored to him. 

A British officer of ability am! experience was appointed to reside at 
the court ofKhelat, and order was speedily restored throughout the country. 

A Treaty between the British Government and the new Khan of 
Khcial was made, as follows :— 

Treaty titered into between Major Outran, on behalf of the Coecrn- 
fiimt of India, and Mccr Nusehr Kuan, Chief of Kketatj on his 
Own part. 

Whereas Meer Nusccr Khan, son of Mehrab Khun, deceased, having 
tendered his allegiance and submission, the British Government and 
His Majesty Shah Sonjah-ool-Mool recognise him, the said Nuseer 
Khan, and ha* descendants, as Chief of the Principality of Khelat, on 
the following terms :— 

I. Meer Nuseer Khan acknowledges himself and his descendants 
the vassals of the King of Kabool, in like manner aa his ancestors were 
formerly vassals of His Majesty’s ancestors. 
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II. Of the tracts of country resumed on the death of Meet Mehrab 
Khan, namely Kutchee, Mimoong, and Shawul, the two first will bo 
restored to Moor Nuscer Khan and his descendants, through the kind¬ 
ness of His Majesty Shall Soojah-ool-M nolle. 

III. Should it be deemed necessary to station troops, whether 
belonging to the Honorable Company or Shall Soojah-ool-Moolk, in any 
part of the territory of Klickt, they shall occupy such positions as may 
be thought advisable. 

IV. Meer Nuscer Khan, his heirs and successors, will always be 
guided by the advice of the British officer residing at his Durbar. 

V. The passage of merchants and others into Afghanistan, from 
the river Indus on the one side, and from the sea-port of Soumceance 
on the other, shall be protected by Meer Nusecr Khan as far as practic¬ 
able ; nor will any oppression be practised on such persons, nor any 
undue exactions made, beyond an equitable loll, to be fixed by the 
British Government and Meer Nuscer Khan. 

VI. Meer Nuscer Khan binds himself, his heirs and successors, not 
to hold any political communication, nor cuter i nto any ucgocialions with 
foreign powers, without the consent of the British Government, and of 
His Majesty Shah Soojah-ool-Moolk, and in all cases to act in subordi¬ 
nate co-operation with the Governments of British India and of the 
Shah , but the usual amicable correspondence with neighbours to cou- 
tinne as heretofore, 

\ II. In ease of an attack on Meer Nuscer Khan by an open enemy, 
or ol any difference arising between him and any foreign power, the 
British Government will afford him assistance, or good offices, as it 
may judge to be necessary or proper for the maintenance of his rights. 

V III. Meer Ntiseer khan will make due provision for the support of 
Shah Ncwnz Khan, either by pension, to be paid through the British 
Government, on condition of that chief residing within the British ter¬ 
ritory, or by grant of estate within the Khelal possessions, ns may 
hereafter be decided by the British Government. 

Dowe ut Khefat) this Bth day of October a. n. 1841, corrnsponding with 
the jt, a, 1257.* 

Henceforth the Brahoee tribes, and all those of Western Kutchee, 
remained in peace and quiet; but meanwhile the predatory tribes ol 
Eastern Rniebce, the Doombkces and Jckraciees, and the hill-tribes, the 
Murrces and Bhoogtees, had been at open war with the British. 

During the year 1839, Becjnr Khan and his lawless follow Vers, induced 
by habit and inclination, as well as by the intrigues of th« treacherous 

* Tli i4 Treaty bi$ been subsequently annulled. 
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minister* Mahomed H assart, attacked, and attempted to plunder every 
parly passing through Kutchee. 

In this way, they did immense injury In the British : no man was 
safe ; nod the troops were harassed beyond endurance, by the strength 
and frequency of the escorts required through the Jiot season. 

Mr. Bell, the Political Agent, in May 1839, endeavoured to make 
an arrangement with Beejai Khan, whereby, for a payment of some 
R»„ 3,000 a month, the marauding chief should agree to abstain from 
plundering, and to protect our convoys ; but the Doombkec scum fully 
rejected the offer. 

It was then determined to send a force against him, and to attack 
the robbers in Poolajcc, Arc.; and on the 3rd June 1839, 40 European 
soldiers, artillery and infantry, with Lieutenant Corry, of H. M/a 77th 
regiment, marched from Sukkur to Shikurpoor, under command of 
Captuin Jacob, to join the intended expedition to Kntchee. 

The heal proved so intense, that in spite of all possible care, and 
though the men marched only at night. Lieutenant Corry and 11 of the 
European soldiers died by the way. At this lime, the thermometer in 
the hospital shed at Shikarpoor was standing daily at from 130 Q to 
140° Fahr. 

It was thought impossible to carry on military operations in such 
weather, and the expedition was for the time abandoned. Bcejar had 
full information regarding our intended proceedings, and now, of course, 
his marauding parties became more bold than before. 

However, in the mouth of October 1839, another force was prepared, 
which, under command of Major Billamore, of the 1st Bombay Grena¬ 
dier regiment, proceeded to operate against the predatory tribes of 
Eastern Kutchee, and the neighbouring hills. 

This delaehmeut arrived at Foolajec early in November 1839; but 
Bcejar Khan, with the whole of his followers, had abandoned the plain 
country, and, with their wives and families, taken refuge in the Mttrrce 
and Bheogtee Ilills, which commence at a distance of five miles only 
from the town of Poolajne, » 

After considerable delay, it was determined that the British detach¬ 
ment should enter these formidable mountains, and attack the robbers 
in their strongholds. 

Accordingly Major Biliamore entered the lulls in two detachments, 
one proceeding by the rente of the Lltarec river to Kahun, and die other 
to Dcyra vie the Gorcc. 

Both partes reached the places above mentioned without serious 
opposition, Hut not without great labour, by reason of the extraordinarily 
difficult nature of the country. 

At Dcyra, the British detachment was twice attacked by the whole 
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Bhoogten tribe, who were defeated with severe loss " Their Chief, 
Bcbruck, was seized, and sent prisoner to Sind. Many other minor 
affairs occurred with the mountaineers, who were always beaten with 
hiss. 

Major SHIamore marched over the hills from Beyra. to Kahun with his 
artillery, tonk possession of that place, and thence proceeded over the 
Passes of Nnifoosk, SurtofF, See. to Pooiajee, having traversed the hills 
in every direction, making reads as he went, taking his artillery every¬ 
where Over everything, and having beaten the enemy in every encounter. 

Meanwhile Beejar Khan, Borya Khan, and the other Chiefs of the 
Doombkees and Jekranccs, finding themselves unsafe in the hills 
while Major Billamore was at Dcyra, went in, and surrendered to the 
political officers in the plain, and were imprisoned by order of Mr, Bell, 
the Political Agent. 

British troops of all three arms were now posted at Lbarec, Pooiajee, 
Chuttur, and Shah poor. 

Bdooch Khan, the Doembkee Chief, who had from the first refused 
to join Beejar in hostilities against the English, Was, with his follower#, 
treated with consideration and favour, but the other portion of the 
Boombkcc tribe, and the Jekmnccs, were deprived of their lands 
at Pooiajee, Chuttur, &c.; and an attempt was made to replace on them 
the Khyheerccs, who had been driven out by Beejar, eleven or twelve 
years before. 

The Khyhecrees in the British service, to the number of 200 men. did, 
indeed, in consequence return to their old abode: but the bulk of the 
tribe feared to do so, and remained in Sind, with all their families and 
property. 

It was also determined that British troops should permanently occupy 
the town of Kahun ; and in pursuance of this resolution, 3(10 men of 
the 5lh regiment of Bombay X. I., with a detachment of artillery, with 
two held-pieces, and a small party of die Sind Irregular Horse, under 
Lieutenant Clarke, the whole under command of Captain Lewis Brown, 
of the 5th regiment, entered the bills on the 2nd May £540. Captain 
Brown was slightly opposed by the Mumies at the Pass of Nuffoosk, 
when Lien tenant Clarke and several men were wounded, and one 
killed on our side. 

The detachment reached Kahun, however, in safety, on the evening 
of the t ItTi May 1S40, having with them provisions for four months. 
On the 16th, Lieutenant Ciarbc proceeded from Kahun, with the camels 
which had carried the provisions to Kahun, some 600 in number, 50 
men of the Sind Irregular Horse, and 1-50 of (lie 5th regiment N. I, 
According to instructions received from Captain Brown, sQ men 0 ( 

infantry, under command of a Subcdar, were sent back bv Lieutenant 
23 « 
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Garke after he bad eroded Nnfibosk in safety * On ira way back to 
Rahim, this party was attacked by the whole force of the Murrcc iribe ? 
and destroyed to a mam 

The Murrees then, flashed with success, achieved with such 
Unexpected ease, followed up Lieutenant Clarke, and came on him at 
Surioff which he had descended in safety. 

Totally unaware of what had occurred at NufFoosk, Lieutenant 
Clarke had halted for the uiglu at the water at the foot of SurlolL 
Peeing the Murrecs occupying the hills about hia camp, he proceeded 
to attack them with a portion of his infantry* His ammunition failed, 
and being overwhelmed by numbers, he wag killed, with all the men 
with him. Most of the horsemen, bringing with them 12 of ihe 
Infantry, escaped to Lharee; the rust of the party were destroyed, and 
all the camels fell into the hands of the enemy. 

Communication with Kahun was now cut oif. It was close!v invest¬ 
ed by the Murrees, w ho, however, dared not assault the place. Captain 
Brown was left to his own resources until August 184th when Major 
Clibborn, with a regiment of infantry, half a field battery, and 300 of 
the Sind and Poona Horse, was sent to relieve Kataun with supplies 
and reinforcements. 

When Major CLibborn reached NufToosk, on the 31st August, he 
found it occupied by the Murrces in great strength. The heat qf the 
weather was excessive, and Major Clibborn found no water at Nntfoosk, 
The British detachment arrived on the spot at 10 4 . m + , and at 2 e. x* 
Major Clibborn proceeded to storm the pass. 

The path is steep and narrow, and the advance parly, nobly led by 
Captain Haiti of the Grenadiers, was overwhelmed by showers of atones 
end shot, its leader and several other officers were killed, and its shattered 
remains, mingled with thousands of the Murrees, were driven head¬ 
long down the hill- Without a moment 5 * pause, the crowd of Murrees 
threw themselves on the main body of Major Clibborn^ detachment, and 
a dose fight ensued, which speedily ended in the repulse of the moun¬ 
taineers, leaving 2-40 of their best men dead on the ground. 

The Murrees had fled, but want of water and intense heat had ex¬ 
hausted the British troops. Major Clibborn made no attempt to follow, 
but sent his artillery horses, under charge of a treacherous guide, to 
where it was said they wuultj find w ater. 

The guide, one Meer Hussein Nooianee, now a Mate prisoner at 
Poona, led them into an ambuscade. The horses were lakem and 
ibe escort was destroyed, 

Uo receiving information of this disaster at 10 p. H , t Major Clibborn 

determined to abandon KaJiun to its fate, and retreat as be hest coaid to 
the plains. 
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Guns, camels, stores, and all else, were abandoned, and the debris of 
the force fled to Poolajec, which place they reached in safely, the Murrees 
having mi He red far too severely to alien pi any pursuit or annoyance. 

Captain Brown, being now 1 left to his fate, remained holding the town 
of Kahun until the 23th September, when, having entirely exhausted 
his provisions, nearly expended his ammunition, and having 40 men 
of his small garrison totally disabled by sickness, he* evacuated the 
place under agreement with the Murrees; and with noble determina¬ 
tion, taking liis howitzer with him, after infinite exertion reached 
Poolajec on the 1st October 1>40_ 

The hill-tribes were now left alone. Bee jar fvhnn, and the other 
chiefs in prison, were released, and restored to their lands in the plains 
of Kutchee, whence the Khyhccrees were again unceremoniously 
ejected by the Political Agent, Mr. Bell. 

At the end of the year 1841, after the death of Mr. Bell, when Major 
Oulram had succeeded to the Political Agency in Upper Sind and 
Beloochiaton, and had restored Nuset-r Khan to his fathers throne, new 
arrangements were made throughout Kutchee. 

Secbee had been taken possession of in the name of Shah Soojali, 
and a Pulilical Officer was now appointed to reside there; our troops 
were withdrawn from Lliaier; Kutchee was restored to K he Sat, and 
measures were taken to prevent any further annoyance from the pre¬ 
datory tribes. 

The tranquillity of this country, and the good will of its chiefs and 
people, now became of the greatest possible importance, by reason of 
the revolt of the Afghans, and the state of affairs at Kabool. Otir disas¬ 
ters there were well known to the chiefs of the predatory tribes in 
Kutchee and on the frontier, as well as to the Ameers of Sind, while 
our available military force was very small. 

In December 1841, the Political Agent, Colonel Outturn, selected 
Captain Jacob for the command of the Sind Irregular Horse, and the 
political charge of Eastern Kutchee. By reason of the number of men 
detached, only about 250 men of the Sind Irregular Horse were avail¬ 
able for service in this quarter; but a company of native infantry and 
two field-pieces were posted al Chottur, which place Captain Jacob 
made his head quarters. 

A field-work was drawn round the camp, and provisions were stored 
ia it for three months, by which arrangements every single horseman 
became available for active service outside. 

The principal leaders of the predatory tribes, with about 150 of their 

T An inCritiOnj' Pthaie Journal, JtEpt bv Captain Brown during Lis oesupatjou ef the fwt 
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horsemen, were taken into the British service, and attar tied to the Sind 
Irregular Horse, Among these were Eeejar Khan. Mahomed Khan,, 
and Mtindoo Khan. Boombkees, Durya Klmn ami Toork All* Jekranees* 
The arrangement succeeded well. 

Toork Ali, the oldest man and shrewdest robber In the country, then 
ninety years of age (siHI living and in good health* and now—1S54— 
104 years old), proved treacherous, and deserted to the Bhoogiees, in 
whose hills he managed to collect a large body of outlaws and plun¬ 
derers to the number of 1 S 50D, with whom lie attempted an inroad into 
Sind j but the attempt proved vain, for on Captain Jacob proceeding to 
attack Toork All and his followers, who had assembled at Dock, the 
robbers dispersed. Their array was completely broken tip, and Toork 
Ali compelled to fly to the Punjaub, Eeejar Khan and all the other 
wild chiefs, with their followers, proved perfectly faithful daring all the 
trying period of lS42 t and exerted themselves actively and honestly 
under the British officers in preserving the peace of the country. 

The Muzarces, Bo orders, Bhooglces, and others were kept com¬ 
pletely in check ; our communication h through Upper £>ind and Kutchce 
were preserved unmolested, and no successful inroad into Sind oc¬ 
curred daring the whole year 1842. The fallowing communication 
was made to Captain Jacob by the Political Agent on this subject 

Letter frtitoi thr Political Agent in Shut and Bctoochisfan to Lieutenant 
Jacob, Commanding Sind Irregular Horse, dated 9 ih November 1842. 

Sm.—I cannot depart from Sind without performing my diity to 
yourself and the corps you command, in acknowledging the great obli¬ 
gations I am under to you ; ta Lieutenants Malcolm, and FitzGerald; 
and to the Native officers and men of the Si nd Irregular Kissalcu 

For the first time within the memory of mam Kutehce and Upper 
Sind have beentfor a whole year entirely free from the irruptions of the 
full-tribes, by which villages were annually destroyed, lives and pro¬ 
perty sacrificed, and the whole country kept in a stale of fever. 

During the past year, the emissaries of our enemies had been an re¬ 
mit ting in their exertions to instigate the northern hill-tribes* to resume 
their marauding habits, with a view to disturb our communication with 
Afghanistan, through Sind and Kulehee ; and so far succeeded, that 
large bands of freebooters were at one time assembled for the purpose, 
under some of the most noted of their former leaders : but in vain they 
strove to effect their objects, which were solely counteracted by the 
indomitable zeal with which you, your officers, and men* so constantly 
exposed yourselves, especially thro ugh out the hoi months, whereby 
every attempt of the marauders to enter the plains was baffled. The 
extraordinary vigilance you have exerted, and the strict discipline you 
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hint maintained, not mcrtly in the Sind His’nla. but also ainf>iig (hi* 
quoins of Be touch Horse which were under your orders, have deterred 
tin- northern tribes from committing themselves in hostility daring the 
idle exciting period, in dread of ihe corps yon so ably command. 

T am bound, nreordingly, to attribute to the Sind Irregular Horse the 
profound tranquillity which has been preserved in Upper Sind and 
K“tehee, and 1 ,1(1 g you will accept yourself, and convey to your officer* 
and men, my grateful thanks, J have the honour to annex an extract, 
paragraph 11, from a despatch which T addressed to Mr, Secretary 
JUnddock, on the 9th ultimo, expressing my obligations 1»you personally. 

(Signed) J, Oitram. Major, 

Political Agent in Siud and Beloochiatun. 

By the end of November 1*42, all the British troops and functionaries 
had been withdrawn from Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and Kmchce ; 
the Belooeh Chiefs and followers were dismissed from our service ; 
the camp at Shikarpoor was ordered to he abandoned ; and the whole 
British military force in t/pper Sind was concentrated at Sukkur. 

Then came the war In Sinel. and in the month of March 1S43, the 
province was annexed to the British dominions. 

During the year no troops were stationed on tbe Frontier, and 

nq niii! was placed in charge of it. 

Bee jar Khan, with hLs Dnombfcces and Jckranees, having been for 
a full year in peace and quiet, returned lu a life of rapine and adven¬ 
ture with double zest: they were joined by many hundreds of disron* 
tented, lawless, and desperate characters from Sind and the neighbour¬ 
ing countries, and the robber tribes of Kutchee became more formidable 
than ever. 

Their inroads extended up to Shikarpoor and to Lark liana; the 
country was laid waste, and no man's life or property was for a Auinent 
safe. 

I he robbers entered Sind in bodies of.300 horse or more, and sacked ’ 
and burnt large villages within the British border in open day, with 
perfect impunity. , 

By the end of 1*43, nothing could have been worse than the state of 
afihirs in this part of the country ; no man on either side uf the desert 
could find safety, except by joining the robbers. 

All this evil might have been prevented by retaining, or again enter¬ 
taining, in our service,:the best of the border chiefs, with a sufficient 
number of their followers, to form an effective police ; but nothing was 
done until the end of lfi-13, when the Governor of Sind attempted To 
remedy these terrible disorder? by building a fort at Larkhana, and there 
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the Smd Cara cl Corps, then being raised, placing strong 
detachments of cavalry fit Kliyree Ghuree and Rojnn T a regiment of 
cavalry with a field battery at Kliangur, and a strong brigade at Shikar- 
poor; frontier head quarters being established at the last-named place, 
and an officer especially appointed to command the whole frontier. 

But neither officers nor men well understood their work, and these 
measures did not prove effectual! the country-people were not in the 
least protected j the wildest disorder, rapine, and bloodshed even-, 
where prevailed j the British troops were several times signally defeated 
by the robbers, and were never successful against them; while, on the 
other hand, they not only did not protect oar peasantry, but some¬ 
times killed and wounded great numbers of them by mistake. 

This state of affairs continued till, in January IS Io, Sir C. Napier in 
person, with Generals Hunter and Simpson, at the head of an army of 
about 7,000 men of all arms, and accompanied by Meer Ali Moored 
with an auxiliary force of some -1,000 Heloocliees, proceeded 'against 
the robber tribes of Kutchce under Beejar Kium Dooinbkee. 

Beejar, of course, fled before the coming storm ; and with all hifl 
followers, and their families, took refuge in the Bhoogtee Hills, the 
Hbooglces making common cause with them, Sir Napier followed 
with all Ids forces, and pursued them in the hills for two months or 
more; but the pursuit would have been in vain, but that at la,t ,he 
Mnrrees (the negoemtions with whom had been entrusted to Major 

Jacob) were induced to deny the fugitives a passage through their 
country. 


“Unexpectedly cut off from that side, the Doombkces and Jekronees 
surrendered, Beejar Khan, with the chief portion of the former tribe n> 
Ali Moo rad, the others to Sir C. Napier; but Islam Jfhau and Ids 
Bhongtees all effected their retreat to the Khetnrnee country. 

Bo-jar Khan and his son, Wuzeer Khan, with the rest of his family 
and foffcwers, remained state prisoners in custody of Meer Ali Mmmrf 

*».*■ Bo 'i“ r Khu, having died or old op.Zt.o.ilT™ 

T^lcn^d at llic request of Major Jacob, find was allowed to reium to 
Kutchce, where they joined their Chief, Belooch Khan, and have up lo 
ihig time been behaving peaceably and well. 

I he persons released on this occasion a moan ted to about 1 500 souls 
men, women, and children. ’ f 

The Jekmoec* under Durya Khan, with the remaining portion of the 
Doombkecs under Jumal Khan, with other associated petty tribes who 
^rendered on this occasion to Sir C. Napier, were removed to Sind 
and ciabl'shed a, and near Janadeyn, dose to the border of Sind. 

Ld";SJ ,rib ' ! * Brili > h Si “ d - “ d »* henceforth l>c 
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hile the troops were in the hills, Major Jacob was instructed by Sir 
C. Napier to endeavour to induce the Gbaud ins or Murrees to fettle in 
Kutehee, on the lands from which the poombkets and Jekranees were 
removed ; bill these tribes feared to occupy them; and Major Jacob then 
recommended that the rightful owners, the Khylieerees, should be 
re-established on the lands of their fathers. 

Kir C. Napier at once assented, and offered to confirm whatever 
arrangement Major Jacob thought best, and could make. Major Jacob 
was personally intimately acquainted with all the Khyhceree Chiefs; 
but their fears were great, and much difficulty was experienced by him 
in inducing them again to occupy the country from which they bad been 
forcibly expelled. However, at last they consented in good earnest, 
and sent for their women, children, and families from Bind. 

They were then formally reinstated in llieir lands, with the full con¬ 
sent of the Khan of Khclar, with whom Major Jacob was instructed to 
arrange the matter. 

After Sir C. Napier left the hills and returned to the plain, the Khan 
of Khclar waited on him by appoint client at Shalipoor, 

Nothing was, however, arranged at this interview, in any way calcu¬ 
lated to strengthen ihc Khan's hands, or enable him to establish good 
government in his dominions. 

Sir C, Napier considered the Treaty of 1841 as waste paper; and the 
in Hoc nee of the traitor, Mahomed Hussan, was still paramount in the 
Kb e| at Durbar. 

No permanent arrangement of any kind was made. In short, the 
position of the Khan was quite misunderstood ; the interview was ra¬ 
ther productive of mischief than otherwise, for the traitors now thought 
their policy secure. 

After the hill campaign, a detachment, consisting of two companies 
of infantry, a troop of cavalry, and a field-piece, was posted at Shah poor 
in Kutchec, the Bundelkimd Legion was posted at Khangttr, Ac., its 
Commandant, Captain Beatson, being appointed to the special command 
of the frontier. 

The Sind Came] Corps was posted, as before, at Larkhana, and was * 
included in the frontier force. 

The country remained quiet for some monthsbut the Jekranees 
and Ooombkees having been removed, the Murrces and Bhoogtees, now 
finding the way open to them, took their places as border robbers. 

Their proceedings are described under the proper heads. Boon after 
Sir C. Napier’s departure from Sind in October 1847, Major Jacob was 
formally appointed Political Superintendent and Commandant of the 
Frontier of Upper Sind. 

Vukceb were appointed by the Khan of Khei&t and Meer AJi Moorad, 
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to reside with him at Jacobubad s and nthcr arrangements were made, 
which will be described when treating of the British territory* 

The traitorous Wuzeef, Miho|nod flossfon, was now at (he zenith of 
his power, and thought that the time hud come to bring matters to it 
crisis. 

After many preliminary ncgocialions, and a formal visit to Major 
Jacob by his brother Mahomed Ainecn, the Governor of Kutchec, to feel 
his way, Mahomed Hussnn asked to be allowed himself to visit the 
Political Superintendent at JncobabaiL 

He came, occordingly, on the f 1th March 1851* At this time Major 
Jacob was not fully acquainted with the extent of his treachery; while 
the man's noble bearing and great men! el! power might have enabled 
him to deceive any one not on his guard. 

On the occasion of this first visit, Mahomed Hussan remained at 
Jaeobiihad fora fortnight or more, and had strictly private confidential 
conferences with Major Jacob; but during alt that time only a lice ted 
the greatest zeal fur the welfare of his prince, the Khan of K ltd at and 
Major Jacob had little snapkioii of the game which he was playing. 

The following year he again sought an interview ; again came 
Jacobahad T and now explained lib real object, which was in effect 
obtain the consent of the British Government to his usurpation of the 
Khanate of K he Sat. of which he already possessed all the real power. 
Am Moon as this object w m clear beyond a doubt, Major Jacob told him 
that he wa.^ a traitor; and next day he departed on his return to Khclat. 

Finding success now hopeless, as regarded the countenance of the 
British authorities, Mahomed llus^au became desperate, intrigued with 
the Mnirces, whom he assisted in plundering in Kntdiee, and did all 
in his power to prevent pence and quiet being established. 

When proper opportunity occurred, Major Jacob explained all these 
matters fully to the Khan of-Khelat, who was with some difficulty con¬ 
vinced of the truth of what was reported Ip him regarding his Wuzeer 
by whom he had been kept in a state cf perfect ignorance ; but being of 
a good disposition, and not warning in natural ability, Nuscer Khan 
soon roused himself, and endeavoured to transact the business of his" 
government tn person, Mahomed Hussan was removed from office, and 
placed in arrest (but not iu confinement), in which position he still 
remains* 

In February 1854, at the request of Major Jacob, the Khan of Khelat 
himself came to Janobabad, lo meet Mr. Frere, the Commissioner in 
Sind. This personal interview had the best effects, in removing doubt* 
and xnisunderstandings, and completely overthrew whatever remained 
of the influence and power of the traitor, Mahomed Hussan. The Khan 
and lib Sirdars returned welt pleased from the conference. 
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CH1EP ISO It D EH TR1UES. 

The chief border tribes living within the British territory of Sind tire 
the Muzareee, the Boor dees, the Khosas, the Jumaiees, the Jcitoccs, 
the Doorubkees, the Jck ranees, and others. 


Musarees, 

The Muzarecs inhabit the country on the right bank of the Indus, 
between Mithenkoland Boordeka. This tract is chiefly in the Punjanb, 
a small pari only falling within the boundary of Sind. 

The head of the whole tribe at present is one Dost All: he resides 
at Rojnn, about half-way between Mithenkot and Kusmore. 

The strength of the Muzoree tribe may be about 2,000 aclull males. 

The habits of the tribe were wholly, and are still to a great extent, 
predatory. These Muzarees continually plundered the river-boats, and 
tnade frequent incursions into the Bliawuipoor territory, on the left 
bank of ilit: Indus. 

They were often at war with the B hong tees and Murrecs, and feared 
not to proceed to atiaek these people in their hill*. They at times even 
proceeded so far as to attack the Uuombkees and Jckranees a| PooUjee, 
Chultur, Jcc. from whom they occasionally succeeded in driving olF 
much cattle, 

The Mnzarees are the most expert cattle-stealers in the border 
country, and had the reputation of being brave warriors. 

Not many of the tribe now remain in Sind, even in the Kusmore 
district. Most of them have left that part of the country, and taken up 
their abode with their chief and brethren in the Punjanb, where they 
are allowed to bear arms, which they are not permitted to do in Sind. 

They still make occasional plundering excursions into ihe BhnwuU 
poor country, and the British territory on the eastern bank of the Indus, 


Boor dees . 

The Boordees reside chiefly In the district called after them, 
Board oka. which lies on the western bank of the Indus, between the 
Muzaree district on the north, and the Sind Canal on the smith, 

The head of the tribe is Share Mahomed, who resides at the town of 
Sheregur, on the Beegaree Canal. 

The numerical strength of the Boordees amounts to about 800 adult 
mates. The whole tribe does not reside in Boordeka, there being several 
pnity chiefs and detached branches of the Boordees in various parts of 
Sind and Kutchec, as for instance Ali Slicrc of Burshoree. 

1 he Boordees first came in contact with the British in 1838, when 
the fortress of Bukkur was hamjoii^j iur to the British by Meet Roust tint 


of Xhyrpoor* 
21 * 
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The habits of the trihe were formerly wholly predatory, and up to 
1S47 the Boordccs made frequent marauding inroads on their neigh* 
hours in Kutehee, and in the Mils, as well as in Sind. 

Tn 1S39 the Baordees, in common with the Bdooch tribes oflvutdicc 1 , 
continually plundered the British convoys &c- moving towards Afghan¬ 
istan ; on this account the Chief, Sherc Mahomed, was imprisoned by 
Mecr Roost um of Khyrpoor (whose subjects the Boosrdees were), and 
sem to Mr. Bell, then Political Agent in Upper Sind. 

Several of tliq Boordee Chiefs* Shore Mahomed, Hijec Khan, and 
others with a number of their followers, were then taken into British 
pay by the Political Agent; but proving faithless, and continuing their 
predatory habits, they were after a few months' trial discharged. 

The tribe continued in the practice of murder and robbery, as before, 
until the year IS42, throughout which year, the country being well 
guarded, they abstained altogether from plunder. 

On the deposition of Meer R ou s turn, a m l the conquest of Sind in 
1*43, Euordekn come under the rule of Mecr Alt Moorad, and the 
Boordecs resumed their predatory habits with more than wonted vigour; 
till, in 1*44, Mecr Alt Moorad saijeed the chiefs of the tribcj and kept 
them in dose confinement in the fortress of Decjee. 

The Boardcc Chid* remained in prison till December 1*44, when 
Mecr Ali Moo-rad released them, and directed them to accompany him, 
with as large a force of the tribe m they could command T on the hill 
campaign of Sir C. Napier. This they did, and were afterwards restored 
to favour. 

After the predatory tribes of Kutchco (Dootnhkoes, Jckrances, Ac.) 
had been transported and settled by Sir C. Napier on the Sind liArdcr. 
they joined the Boardecs and Khosnsin carrying on frequent plundering 
excursions in secret: their lawless proceedings were generally attri¬ 
buted to the Bhoogtees, and other “ Hillmen/ 1 till 1*47, when the Sind 
Horse w as again posted on the frontier, and Major Jacob discovered and 
broke up the whole confederacy of robbers on the British !>order, and 
punished many of the offenders. At this it me every one in this country 
went armed; but Major Jacob now applied for, and obtained permission 
to disarm all men not in Government employ, and this rule was rigidly 
enforced. 

Mecr Ali Moorad also gave Major Jacob full power overall his 
subjects on the border; but the greater part of the district of Boordeka 
was covered with almost impenetrable jungle s its nature afforded great 
facilities to die practice of robbery, which, in spite of every effort, was 
carried on by the Boordee* occasionally, in gangs of from six to twenty 
men, calling themselves Bhooglccs, but really inhabitants of Sind. 

In order to lay open this wild country, Major Jacob obtained permis- 
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sian to cut roads through the jungle* This was done* and, together 
with the other measures adopted, proved completely successful in 
quieting the country, which has thenceforth become m orderly and 
peaceable possible ; the people have taken wholly to agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits* and cultivation has greatly increased. 

Bdordeku became British territory in 1852, when the lamb of Meet 
Ronstum* which had been given to All Moorad at the lime of the 
conquest of Sind, were again resumed from him. 

The revenue of the district was about lb. 60*000 ! but since the 
whole became British territory* and great works of irrigation and 
communication have h^n executed in it, the revenue must rapidly 
increase, and will probably speedily be doubled. 

Khma$, 

The tvhosas are a very numerous Bdooch tribe* not confined to any 
one Locality* but scattered ail over the country, from Niiggur Parker to 
Darfur* The mi?n are plunderers, cultivators, soldiers or shepherds, 
according to circumstances, There are several villages uf this tribe on 
the Sind border. 

They have now few' peculmritk-fi to distinguish them from the other 
tribes of Sind and Ku tehee; but are said originally to have been Ahys* 
sinianv, and some have derived their name from Cush ; ,f but of this 
nothing certain, or even probable, can be discovered. 

The number of tie tribe on the Sind border now amounts to about 
300 adult males, 

JzitQCM and Jumatees* 

The Jclloces and Jumalees are two Belooch tribes. 

Both tribes are numerous, and scattered about the country of Upper 
Siud and Kuiclicc, They are cultivators and artificers; aJnd, as bodies, 
are not predatory* 

Doombkws and Jdcr antes. 

The Doombkues and Jckraaces were the most formidable and warlike 
of all die Bclooch tribes* of hill or plain* They, op to the year 1H-1S, 
resided in the plains of Eastern Ku tehee* where they held the lands of 
Lharee* Wu^cera, Foolajee, Chutmr, Ace. 

When the British forces first entered the country ip 1639, the position 
of these tribes was as bos been already described under the proper head. 

After Sir C. NupieFs hill campaign in 1S-15, that portion of the 
Doombkce tribe which had surrendered to him at Trukkee was placed 
under a Chief by name Junta! Khan, on lands near Janadeym, on the 
Sind frontier. 

Darya Khan and Toork Ali, with the Jckranees, and some men of 
other elans* were settled at Janadcyra itself, and its neighbourhood 
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The lands were granted to these men free for three years (which gram 
was afterwards at Major Jacob’s request altered to a free grant in-per¬ 
petuity), and it was expected that they would now take to agricultural 
pursuits, and entirely leave their former predatory habits. 

A Commissioner was appointed to reside at janadeyra, and super¬ 
intend the reformed Beloochees. 

A strong detachment was posted at Shaltponr, in Kutcbee, and the 
otber frontier arrangements were made as before described. These 
arrangements did not prove successful. 

Ihe Doombkce* and Jckranees, Khosas, Boordees, &c. t with or with- 
out permission, made repented plundering excursions from British Sind 
into the neighbouring countries, both hill nod plain; the Bliouglees did 
the sente from their side into Sind: murder and robbery everywhere 
prevailed. 

The (roops were shut up in forts, and did nothing to protect the peo¬ 
ple, I he people themselves were encouraged to bear arms, and to 
commit acts of violence, the lives and properly of the Bhooglecs beittg 
ordered to be taken and destroyed wherever and however found, and ti 
reward of Rs. 10 per head being offered for the destruction of the whole 
tribe, and proclaimed throughout the country* 

The district along the border was left uncultivated ; the canals were 
not cleared out fur many years, and nearly all the peaceable people left 
the country. 

The troops were perfectly isolated in their entrenchments; no 
supplies were drawn from the country folk, but all were fed as if on 
shipboard, by the commissariat. Even at the distant outpost of Shah- 
poor, in Ku tehee, the troops and camp followers were supplied with 
every article of consumption from the public stores, forwarded by the 
commissariat department at an enormous cost from Shikarpoor, some UO 
mites distant. Even the horses oT the cavalry were fed in like manner. 

The troops so placed being completely separated from the inhabitants 
of the country, and holding little or no communication with them, were 
entirely ignorant of their nature and habits, knew not friend from foe, 
and were always in a state of alarm, and expecting to be attacked' 
even at Shikarpoor itself. 

Notwithstanding that the Bhoogtees had been proclaimed outlaws, a 
price set on the head of every man of the tribe, and all of ihem ordered 
to be treated as enemies wherever they were found, they were not sub¬ 
dued!, nor indeed in any way weakened, by any of the proceeding of 
the Governor of Sind, 

The removal of the Jekraaees and Doombkces from Kutchec left the 
, i J 0rrfcr re ™plingly open to (heir incursions, and they failed not to 
take advantage of the circumstances; until at last, becoming more and 
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more bold by impunity, they assembled a force of acme 1,500 armed 
men, mostly on fool, and on the 10th December 184G marched into 
Kind, passed through the British out pot is, who dared not to attack 
them, to within 15 miles of Shifcarpoor, and remained twenty-four hour* 
within the British territory, secured every head of cattle in the country 
around, and returned to, their hills, some 75 miles distant, with all their 
booty, in perfect safety. 

The Bhuogtecs on this occasion conducted their proceedings in the 
most tool and systematic manner : they brought with them, besides the 
armed force above mentioned, nearly 500 unarmed followers, to drive 
the cattle, of which they obtained, by their own account, some 15,000 
head. This Inroad was thought to be In too great force for the detach* 
merits on the outposts to attempt anything against it. 

Timely information reached the Sh&hpoor post, but no troops moved 
from it against the Invading Blioogtees. 

A regiment of cavalry, and "300 Native rides, were sent from Shikar- 
poor to repel the invaders. The cavalry came on them at Iloodoo, some 
45 miles from Shikarpoor. The Bhooglecs halted m wmsse, their un¬ 
armed attendants meanwhile diligently continuing to drive on the cattle 
towards Some, Kooshtuk, and the hills. However, the British troops were 
ignorant of the ground, thought the robbers too strong to be attacked, 
and returned to Shikar pour without attempting anything further; the 
Bhooglees ultimately reaching their hills with all their prey, without the 
loss of a man, save one killed by a distant random shot from the match¬ 
lock of a Jekrance* 

One regiment of the Sind Irregular Horse, then at Hyderabad, was 
now ordered up with all speed to the frontier, where it arrived on the 
9th January 1047- 

Major Jacob was appointed to command the frontier, and since then 
has held this post. On arrival at Khangur, desolation and terror were 
found to prevail everywhere in the country ' no man could go In safety 
from place to place, even on the main line of communication from 
Shirkarpour to Jaghun, without a strong escort. 

Not a man of the Belooch settlers* the Jekraucesnnd Doombkees, had 
as yet attempted any peaceful labour, or ever put his hand to any 
agricultural implement. There were no made roads in any part of the 
country* and no bridges,—indeed there was not a single mile of good 
mad in nil Upper Sind, 

At Khangur there was no village, no bazar, and but four or five 
wretched huts, containing 23 souls in all. The cavalry detachment 
was found by the Sind Irregular Horse* on arrival/ locked up in the 
fort, the gate not being opened at eight o'clock in the morning \ and 
this was the normal state of things. 
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On the night before the arrival of the Si ml Irregular Horse, the 
Blioogtee* had earned off some oamels from a detachment of the Bag- 
gage Corps between Joghun and Shikarpoor; ami this was their last 
successful attempt at plundering- in Sind. 

Our predecessors during tile previous four years knew- little or no¬ 
thing of the country, or of the people on the border: the men of the Sind 
Irregular Horse were familiar with both, and this gave them confidence 
and power. 

After assuming the command, and relieving the outposts, Major 
Jacob at once ordered all idea of defensive operations to be abandoned: 
every detachment was posted in the open plain, without any defensive 
works whatever; patrols were sent in every direction in which it was 
thought an enemy might appear, and these parlies crossed and met so 
often, that support was almost certain to be at hand if wanted. 

The parlies were sent to distances of ID miles into and beyond the 
desert, and along the frontier line. 

Whenever a party of the Sind Irregular Horse came on any of the 
plunderers, it always foil on them at once, charging any number, how¬ 
ever superior, without the smallest hesitation. 

Against such sudden attacks, the robber horsemen never attempted a 
stand: they always fled at once, frequently sustaining heavy loss in 
men, and never succeeding in obtaining any plunder. 

These proceedings, and particularly the tracks, daily renewed, of om 
parlies all over the desert, and at nil the watering-places near the hills, 
far beyond the British border, alarmed the robbers, and prevented their 
ever feeling safe; and they soon ceased to make attempts on the British 
territory, although still plundering nil Kutohee. Meanwhile, Major 
Jacob had discovered that not only the Buordecs and Mtmarees, who 
were always inveterate marauders, but the Bdooch settler* at Janadcyra 
had been all along systematically carrying on plundering excursions on 
u considerable scale, entirely unknown to their Commissioner residing 
among them. 

The horses of these Jekruueea and Boombkres had been taken from 
them a year before, by order of Sir C. Napier, and sold by auction * but 
Major Jacob found that the sale had been fictitious, and that, according 

to ihc custom of the country, the former owners still retained shares in 
these horses. 


It maybe proper to explain here, that among the Befooeh border 
tribes of Sind, a horse (or rather mare, for they ride only the latter} very 
seldom belongs to one man only, and sometimes the property in one 
mare is shared among as many as twenty men, 

Tim., when the horses of the Jekraneesand Doonibkees were 'mo. 
posed have been finally disposed of, only cerlain share, i„ rheat had 
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been sohl: the animals were kept by various Zemindars all over the 
country, anti whenever a foray from Sind was agreed on, the horses 
were ready for their old masters ; the men left Janadoyra, &c. by ones 
and twos, went for their horses, and then proceeded to the appointed 
rendezvous^ generally in the territory of Mcer AU Moo rad, the village 
of Thool being & favourite place. 

These musters sometimes amounted to as many as a hundred horse 
or more, with many other men on foot. After the foray into the hills 
or elsewhere, the booty obtained was shared at some place beyond the 
British boundary; the plunderers dispersed, replaced the horses with 
the Zemindars, and returned one by one to their homes. 

The existence of these proceedings had never been suspected unlit 
pointed out by Major Jacob, and they at first were thought impossible; 
but having goad information of what was going on, .Major Jacob caused 
llte places of ihese predatory rendezvous to be suddenly surrounded by 
parties of the Sind Irregular Horse, just after the return of a body of 
Jekranee plunderers from a foray, aud the robbers were nil secured, 
with I heir horses, arms, and a large quantity of stolen cattle. 

Conceal merit was no longer possible, and Major Jacob now obtained 
permission to disarm every man in the country, not being a Govern¬ 
ment servant, which was at once done. 

At the same time, Major Jacob set 500 of the Jekranccs to work to 
clear the Nurwa Canal (a main feeder cleared by Govern men l, then 
belonging to Ali Moored). 

The men were very awkward at first, hut were strong, energetic, 
cheerful, and good-natured ; they soon became used to the tools, and 
were then able to do a better day’s work, and of course to earn more 
pay, than the ordinary Sindcc labourers t the men seemed proud of this, 
and the experiment was perfectly successful. 

Soon afterwards, the Retouch settlers took to manual labour in their 
own fields with spirit, and even pride. From that time they were 
really conquered, and commenced to be reformed: they arc now the 
most hard-working, industrious, well-behaved, cheerful set of men in 
all Sind. 

Their numbers amount to about 2,000 adult males ; bnt for three 
years past not a man of them lias been convicted, or even accused of 
any crime whatever, great or small: yet seven or eight years ago they 
were the tenor of the country, murderers and robbers to u man. 

Blundering having been put a stop toon the Sind side, and the border 
also protected from inroad from without. Major Jacob proceeded to 
render the Bhoogtees powerless for the future; and this was also ac. 
eomplished, as has been before described. Since then, the country has 
been gradually becoming more and more peopled: the fort of Khangur 


has been long ago totally destroyed, but near Us site is now the town 
and camp of Jacohobad, of which the \ml census showed more than 
11,000 inhabitants; and where there is a large bazar! with water, and 
supplies of all kinds, sufficient for an army. 

Good roads have been made all over the country; means of irrigation 
have been multiplied four-fold; and everywhere on the border, life 
and nativity, with perfect safety, exist: where formerly all was desert 
solitude or murderous violence, nor an armed man La now ever seen, 
except the soldiers and police; and person and properly are everywhere 
perfect]) protected. 
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PRIVATE JOURNAL 


KEPT ClY 


CAPTAIN LEWIS BROWN, 

firii kfitiT, Bombay 2L ]. 




WJHLE IN THE MURSEG BILLS. FROM THE Nth APRIL TO THE iUn 
MAY iN-JOi ALSO DURING HIS OCCUPATION OF THE FORT OF 
K A II UN, FROM THE Utii MAY TO THE ’Sth SEPTEMBER 
AND DURING HIS RETREAT TO POOLAJEE, WHERE I1E ARRIVED 
ON THE 1st OCTOBER f s-U), WITH THE DETACHMENT OF THE 5th 
REGIMENT N. I., WITH WHICH TIE HAD, FOR THE PERIOD OF 
NEARLY FIVE MONTHS, DEFENDED THE BRITISH OUTPOST AT 
X AII UN, 
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PRIVATE JOURNAL. 


Having been appointed to the command of a detachment about to 
occupy Ka!mn a a walled town in tbc Murtce Hills,* I proceeded to 

* Ths following Notiii cation wai issued by the Bombay Government on the S£>th March 
1l*4l r GO tlair subject of Captain Brawn's galEant defence of the British outpost at Kahun; — 

NoTirieATtos\ 

B&mbuy Cottle Jfcfjv-I LsJI. 

The Honorable the Governor in Conned having recently hsd under hi* consideration m 

i*t Hunk bid F 1 J* «# Rflmtiv<3 of tlte P™***™* 1 H detachment of the strength named m 
timrnnr&mnttomtef the margin, uikder the command of CikiitiLBii Lewia Brown, nf Lbc 

I^-ptMioiirr hitHiijrf. fit Gtu <1 LUifEtC A alive InicnitTY, in retaining pussnsgiinii fur a period of 

fwf aw. A rtiii- py nearly live tnontliB of the fort of Kohun, in deliruice of rif^ated at- 
tempts of the enemy to tMorlge tlmm f hnn die highest gratification in 
publicly rtOTdioK ihc high sense be entertains of the diitiuguwbed service* of Qiptain 
Brown and tbo detaehment under bb commaml. Id maintaining this post, Captain ttrowii 
lui* reported to Government that he was must ably seconded h_v Lieutenant p. Erakhm, of the 
Artillery. and by Mr. AsvtiUnt Surgeon Glim* who w ft » in mcdlral charge of the garrison. 

Notwithstanding the critical positkm in which the gnmaon wn* plired, nod the privations 
to which they were tipMcd, Captain Brown nobly refused to unrcadcr the fort until tbc 
last estremity, and tbcti only after he had scoured for himself ami brave cnmmtta a safe 
retreat, with all the honours of war. The Governor in Council bedhrea that there are few 
jnmucvv on recml where, uniter cimiiuitances of racli gtent discouragement. a dangerous 
and harassing service* attended by severe privations, has been performed with greater cheer¬ 
fulness* or With a enure Egflloua detotinn lo the public service. 

In order to testify bis admiration of the gallantry, prudence, and persevetnnee which dis- 
tingmihed the wraditcl of Captain Brontk in the defence of Kabum and the fidelity 
and bravery of the officer* and meni under hi* command, the Governor in Council, with the 
aaortiun of the Right [Ionormbiu the Governor General uf India in Council, ii pleased 
to direct 

F*™t .—That in considcratFcm of the honour conferred on the 5th Repimcnt Native Infra- 
try. by the conduct of the detachment of tbst Corps in the defence of Kahns* this Eegtuicnt 
slwll be |seimitt^d to have u Kuhun TF inscribed on their colours, and bo rue on their appoint- 
mcnla, t 

Spcojuf. Tlitit in consideration of (be looses of the detachment* arising from want of 
rjimapv and Other cutset, a donation nf BIX llirmlhs' bfttfj* shall lie grunted In the survivor* qf 
the jpmwn r»( K.almti + and the heirs of those who fell in its defence. 

TAir*!—‘That this Order be read at the bend of every Regiment of the Army of this Pre¬ 
sidency. at a special parade to be held for this pUrpOift. 

Tlic Honorable the Governor in Council will likewise have great irnttsfaction in bringing 
tbc distinguished Bcnieca of Captain Brown, and the officer* and men who composed the 
pmicm of Kahun, to the frtuurablc notire of the Hunoraibk the Conri of Directors. 

By order of the Honorable the Governor in Council, 
h P. Willoughby* 

Secretary to Government.. 
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PtHilajcB, in company with Lietttennni Clarke, 2nd Grenadiers, on the 
Hth April 1-4IL OrT the morning of the 8th I reached that post, and 
found the following .detachment assembled :— 

300 bayonets, fSili Regiment, under Ensign Taylor. 

2 12«pr, howitzers, Lieutenant D, Krskine. 

50 Si ad Irregular Horse, Lieutenant Clarke, 

50 Puthan Iforscmen, 

With this detachment I was to convoy up 000 camels, being supplies 
for four months, and Lieutenant Clarke was to re mm with the empty 
camels, with an escort of SO infantry and 50 horse, and bring up four 
months 1 more, 1 left Sukknr in a great hurry ; but on my arrival at 
Foolajee was detained, in consequence: of delays in the commissariat 
department, until the 2nd May. About the 15th April the weather 
became excessively hot r the thermometer ranging u> 1 Vl° in my tent, 
in the middle of the day ; the consequence was some sickness in the 
detachment: Lieutenant Erskioe anti Ensign Taylor were both attacked 
with fever, and one Siibedar died from a cnirp dr jaleil. 

April 20/A.—At the requisition of the Poll deal Agent, T dispatched 
Lieutenant Clarke and his horsemen in the direction of Shabponr, there 
lo be Joined by 100 men of the Bclooch levy, under Lieutenant 
Yurdop, and from thence to proceed SB, in the direction uf the btl|>. to 
try and surprise a party of Kiilpore Btu>ogtees r The Clmppao failed,, in 
eon^qdenee of treachery in the guide. The suite ring* of the party, 
from the hear, and want of water, when crossing the desert on their 
return, were beyond anything conceivable. The Bclooeh levy alone 
left 25 men behind, three pf whom died. 

21th .—Received an express from the Brigade Major, direetling me, 
in consequence of Elkinas sickness, to order the gun* back to Ijehrcc, 
and proceed with the cavalry and infantry alone to Rabun. Dr, Glussu 
joined to*day* 

29/A.—Thin morning I received such strong reports of the in ten don 
of the Miirreea to oppose ns altlie Pass of Xutfbosk, and again in the 
fork that I immediately, on my own responsibility, made a requisition 
on Lchree ftlr one of the guns to be sent back under a Native officer. 
Having been before over the bills, with the detachment under the late 
Major Billnmore, 1 knew the almost niter impossibility, if opposed, of 
getting my convoy up safe without artillery.* Engine having Rome* 
what recovered from the fever, came himself with the gun. 

May 2nd,—There being some dispute about hading the Pathana in 
provisions on their way up P and not myself thinking they would be 

* Thn uru u rncrat futtunirte ripcumiiajiei.' in more in^nuicea thin unc : the gnn berame of 
itrmMc vilLie ; ftn<3 t obuinnl nnt Ctuly iiM of the mn*t pEemant nml cheerful rorrtpotmiti*, 
* ilimtig pur luudj Lfc in KahiLia, but A DiOli sLauticb aild able taiitanl in iuv dillimltiuft. 
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much use to me, having been present id November 1639, when they 
turned their backs on the enemy without drawing a sword, I at on re 
ordered them back to their quarters; and the e^zumissamt having 
reported the four months supply being all ready, I this morning com- 
irsenecd toy march into the hills, leaving behind 1 gun and 50 horse. 

Marched H miles into the hills direct east; the Inst 1 mites very heavy 
for guns, being nothing but the bed of a dry river, with deep sand and 
pebbles. Encamped close to a delicious stream of water. Wood and 
grass in abundance; but the heat between the rocks was excessive. 
Ensign Taylor became too sick to proceed* and returned to head quar¬ 
ters, leaving only one officer (myself) in charge of three companies. 

3rd. — .Marched on 8 miles* slatling at 2 a. m., nnd arriving at 7. 
Road very heavy; encamped in bed of river. Forage abundant; 
sulphur rocks close by. This was the hottest day 3 over remember to 
have felt in India; the thermometer rising to llfi°* with a hot wind tike 
a furnace blowing. 

4/ft.—Marched on 7 miles, not getting over more than a mile an 
hour* the road being so heavy. Water nearly the whole way. which 
was most acceptable, a* tint hot wind of yesterday continued during 
the whole night. Encamping ground us yesterday, 

Ufft.—Marched on li miles. The wheels of the gnu and waggon 
becoming ricketly from the stony state of the mad* lightened them, by 
loading the am muni Lion boxes on camels. A sepoy died here from the 
effect a of the sun. Encninpmg ground as yesterday. 

GfA.—Marched on 1:3 miles, 5 along the bed of the river, then over 
some table-land, to a drop-leap into the river again, down which the gun 
and carriages wore obliges! to be lowered by ropes, strung reports 
reached us of the enemy getting ready to oppose ns, and that they were 
bufey getting in their crops. From this encamping ground there are two 
roads to Knlinn, one round by Deyrah, distance 74 miles* and the other 
a short cut* over the mountains of Surtoff and XufToo.sk* distance only 
20 miles, hut very difficult for guns. Being left to my own judgment 
by the Brigadier, I decided on the short cut, having been over the same 
road before, with artillery, trusting to arrive in time to save some oT the 
crops, 

7/A.—Left the bed of the river, and marched over a tabledand, to the 
bottom of the Snrtoff, distance 6 miles, which took us five hours, there 
being some very bad null as on the rbud for guns. Encamped at the 
foot of the hill, where wc found a beanllful stream of water, and 
abundance of forage. At 4 r. m* we commenced ascending the hill, 
the camels going ttp first; the distance is but a mile, hut so steep* that 
the last camel did not reach the top until day Light, exactly twelve 
hours. The labour of gel ting up the gun and carriages was irying and 
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laborious in the extreme : some parts of the hills were almost perpen¬ 
dicular, and not one inch up would the bullocks pull. Here, while all 
hands were engaged in this labour, the Edoochees began first to show 
themselves* in small bodies*, annoying our Hanks and rear. 

8<A.-—Encamped on the top of the hill; but in consequence of there 
being neither water nor forage, obliged to send down aJl the animaU to 
the bottom again, the men going down by divisions. 

9fA.—Abotu 150 Bdoochees assembled below the hill, evidently with 
the intention of attacking the watering party ; la consequence of which 
J reinforced them with 100 men, under Clarke, when they immediately 
dispersed. Marched on over u fine table-land, 1o the foot of the >Juf- 
fnosk Pass, at 6 o'clock this evening: distance only 11 miles; but from 
the number of small nnllas, and the overloaded state of the camels, we 
did not readi our ground until daylight. 

10/A-—Ascended the NulFoosh Pass this morning with 100 men. i\ T o 
appearance of an enemy, although we found that they had built up breast¬ 
works across the road in three different places: removed them, and com¬ 
menced getting up the gnu, Ac., which took us from G in tlm morning 
until 4 o’clock in the afternoon, the bullocks being perfectly useless. 
Tliis was an exceedingly hard day’s work, the heat being excessive, 
and a great want of water,—in fact none at all for the cattle. (Aim- ... 
nieneed passing up convoy at 4 p. a., the last camel not reaching the 
top until 3 a. -vcalthough the distance was only a quarter of a mile. 
This was caused from the over-loaded state of the camels, and there 
only being one camel-man to six and seven. The camels fell down and 
gave in by dozens, and many bags were dropped : to obtain these last, 
some 60 Bdnpcbecsj, who had been watching ns all day, followed up 
the rear-guard, when a few shots were exchanged, and Clarke and 
myself look post with 12 men on some ridges overhanging the road. 
When the moon went down, the Bdoochees made many attempts to get 
up the pass, but were easily kept at bay, A great deal of ammunition 
was wasted, without much effect, from the darkness or the nigh!. This 
was the third uiglil we had been under arms. 


1 IrA,—From the top of the hill we saw several fires in the Kalmn 
plain. Commenced descending at daylight. Descent one mile in 
eslenl. Immediately the rear-guard left the top, it was crowded bv 
about Gil Bcloochees, who commenced u sharp fire, but at a long distance. 
Clarke andiuyself having remained in the rear, to try and bring on some 
of the bags dropped, we received some special marks of theh favour 
One Biduochee appeared to be a particularly good shot, for he managed 
to wound (slightly) Clarke and hi» servant; and a Jluvitdnr. standing 
c use by, was nuty saved by the ball lodging in a small Mussuk he hail 
stuug on hi 3 shoulder. We were obliged to put up with this annoyance 
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fur some time, being too anxious to get my convoy safe to Cal,un, to 
think of returning up the hill to attack these people. The cattle were 
almost dying for want of water. By 2 i>. «. we got guns and all safe 
to the bottom, only leaving two bags behind, and encamped for an hour 
m a strong nulla, clear of the hill. At 5 p. moved on Kahun, distant 
o miles, over a fine level plain, reaching it at ?, and finding it completely 
deserted, and the gates removed. Tims ended this arduous ami trying 
march: the difficulties we encountered from the nature of the roaiF 
bemg entirely throqgh beds of rivers, and over hills, and the want of 
water at the latter, were great indeed. The heat was excessive; and tin' 
bul[peks refusing to put their shoulder to the collar, the labour of gettin- 
the guns over the hills fell entirely on the sepoys. The convoy often 
stretched lor 2 miles, so to properly guard it on all sides was out of the 
question; but through the strenuous exertions of officers and men all 
was got up safe, withotu loss or damage. Encamped under walls of 
fort for the night, all hands being completely done up. It was a delight* 
ful sight to see the camels and bullocks rushing to the river. I thought 
ihey never would have slopped drinking, 

Kahun is a large, irregular, sex-angular walled town, 900 yards in 

about aTf^' J 1 ? L 1X baMion3 md ° nc g^eway. The walls are 

T t * T g I *° thi " “ BOmB P laces * ^ arc seen 
through half-way down, There b no ditch, but a tank in front of the 

? -way, \y hich tills after a heavy fall of rain. The houses inside are 
o very fmr order; they principally belong to the Banyans; the Mumes 

; h - k T e?t r ° f lhe *** “* br0lht?r ’ ^ followers) 

et^r n 7 ^ ' "'"***' *“* in W and 

rtltnng .o ^ narrow passes on the hills in the cold weather. The 

ThTai?i 1 1U f, ShUaled !S ab °“ 4 15 mil ^ and fi broad, 

hi air is very pure, and heat not nearly so great as it is in the plains 

all the Wti 1 *?**"“! iaT0 toH the day ; found the inside of 

w tlmut fo y ; T" 18 KtU1 Sm ° ki ^ A ■*»* strolling out 

without his arm*, was cut down within 500 yards of the fort, and hi. 

chl'Tli r °' n llJ " b ° dy * Clarke * With 20 horsemen, hud a £ 
fofola f C CnCmy ’ bnl C ° U,d no1 toUch 'hem; however he sent lu 
information of some grain still standing. Sent out party, and secured 

the fen r p i° wJlettt iu sla ' k The party also found the gales* of 
the fort in a field about two miles off. 

wfo!o \b D ,rmg | * tbe £,,gbt ’ ,hc Bo|oocllcC9 commenced burning the 

nm an r C ° , ~ awa * in &„» out another 

j, wenred 50 more camel-loads. Commenced clearing ont tho 
**■ p^robtfcrTh^r^ 1 IO * “ ai *° U * wLfat ~ -hut Q « forpgu 
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1a?*e well, into which th r. nelooehecs had thrown large logs of timber, 
and other hinds of lumber* An unfortunate doolee walla was smothered 
in going down to fasten on a rope. 

Utk—Bmj all day in repairing bastions and putting up gate : in the 
former found layers of rowdttng,. covered over with earth ; some still 
smoking, and water* seems to have no effect in putting out the fire, 
lfifJL—The return convoy under Clarke started this morning at 2 a* u. f 
cn rmtr to Foolajee. I had received instructions from the Brigadier 
to increase the number of infantry, if I thought it necessary. I did so 
with a Subedar’g party, consisting of 5 Hnvildars and 80 rank and 
file, Clarke look them over the first hill, when, I suppose, finding no 
opposition at the difficult Pass of Nulfousk, he sent them back, proceed¬ 
ing on himself with the original party, and 700 empty camels. About 
1*2 o’clock a dooleewaUa (a duidee and six had accompanied Lbe 
Sabedarfl partv,) came running in with the dreadful report I hat every 
man of the Subcdur's party bad been massacred ' The duple ewalla 
was the only man who escaped, and his is the only account we have of 
this melancholy affair. He says that “ the Snhedar, on seeing the last 
of the camels over the hill, began to descend on this side; that when 
half-way down, they nil of n sudden saw the top and bottom covered 
with Beloochces; that the Subedar then commenced a double march, 
and took up a position on some rising ground, forming square. The 
Bettiocbees, to the number of 3,000 t then completely surrounded them, 
and after receiving two vollics, rushed boldly in on 1 Eiern, and began to 
slaughter them right and left. He saw the Subcdar fighting to the hiM\ 
he himself managed to escape by hiding in a nulla, where an old 
Betoochee found him, and after stripping him of what he bad, let him 
T he poor Subedar was one of lb,e best Native officers in the 
regiment; he belonged to my light company, arid was a great favourite 
of mine. We had been numb together during our former campaign in 
these hills, and I felt his loss very much. 

l7fA + — In gfeal suspense about Clarke and his convoy, A spy enme 
in From the enemy to-day, and was very inquisitive as to what number 
of men were left lo defend the fort, &0. Pul him close prisoner, with 
orders to shout him on first approach of enemy. Busy all day strength¬ 
ening post, the detachment being now reduced, in consequence of this 
unfortunate affair, to 140 bayonet* and one gun, rather too few to man 
900 yards of wnlL fiot the gun on bastion next to gateway, 

IS th >*—About 60 horsemen passed coolly round the fort at a hand* 
gallop, waving their swords, and giving us much abuse; but taking 
very good cure to keep well out of range of musket-shot, also from the 


0 lie button took ui tea tbvs, watering, btfupf «e mctvuLtc'h 
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gun fide. Offered IK 150 tn any man (follower) italic fort to take a 
Tapani down to the plains, but none won Id venture. 

11*/A, 20iA.—AH hands during these two days employed in repairin'* 
bastions, Jce. 

21st. —A Kosid came in this morning, with a note from Lieutenant 
Vardun, conlitining the most melancholy intelligence of poor Clarke's 
death, and the defeat of his party. It would appear that they had got 
as lur as the bottom of the Sudoff mountain, 13 miles from Kahun, when 
the ft t litre e» were seen assembled in large numbers at [he top. Clarke, 
after planing his convoy, and part of his infantry, tn the best advantage 
round his convoy, proceeded a little way up the hill, with about 30 
infantry, to attack the moat forward of them, and after fighting most 
gallantly for two hours, the ammunition being all gone, he, with the 
rest of the men who were with him, wore nil killed. Clarke himself 
killed two of the Belooehccs with his own hand, and a third hu seized 
nmiid the waist, dashing him to the ground. lie was then seen to 
tl *' l SS er ' !l *‘ t ^ wounded, ntid some of the Beloaclieos on another part 
of the hill, seeing a bugler, Clarke had sent down, bringing up ammu¬ 
nition, called out—“Xow charge them, they arc out of cartridges! M They 
did, anil every man fell. The Beloochces then fell nn iho convoy. 
The horsemen made for Pookjee at speed, and the rest of our unfor¬ 
tunate sepoy* were all massacred, sav< one Havildar and 1L privates. 
The number of Beloochees present appears from all accounts to have 
luen 2,MO. The loss they suffered is unknown, and ever will be ; they 
only acknowledge to 25. They secured every camel, tent. Ac. 

IW Clarke! Although having only known him for eight or nine 
months, still it was during scenes when months become years"and friend¬ 
ship becomes firm and lasting. We first met in November l£311, when 
he joined a field detachment (of which I was Staff Officer), proceeding 
against Hie Bclooebees in these same hills. He at this time command¬ 
ed 150 of the Sind Irregular Horse. From the day lie joined, he was the 
lib- and soul of the party; and although a stranger Lu most of □?, soon 
gained the esteem of oil, Before he arrived, the country around had 
been subject m almost daily plundering. Enthusiastically fond of his 
profession, more particularly of his new command, the horse, he Sought 
daily and hourly opportunities of distinguishing himself. He was, in 
ihe opinion of nil, the beau ideal of sui irregular horseman : brave and 
daring himself to a degree, he soon inspired his men with the same 
spirit; men who were before almost a perfect rabble became, through 
his bright example, most excellent soldiers in a short space of time; 
lire men became fond of him to a degree, and with him at their head, 
seemed to dunk any odd* against them of no moment. During uur 
shun campaign of four months, he was engaged in every skirmish we 
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had. A few days nftrr he juincd, being ileiaelied to ti past 9 miles off, 
without information, and perfectly Ignorant of the country aronml, hr 
succeeded in surprising GO Bdoochees plundering some field?, about 
tin hour before daylight. At tlie time be fell in with them, he had only 

10 men up with him; but not hesitating a moment, he dashed in amongst 
them, killing seven, and taking three prisoners the rest escaping 
through the thick jungle. Again* when the Bhoogtecm attacked a party 
under Lieutenant Raitt in the hilfo f he distinguished himself greatly, 
charging through and through the enemy, and killing three with his 
own hand, Ou nrir march up la Kulimi, he was of the utmost a^nist- 
anee to me, not only in commanding the rearguard the whole way tip, 
hut in his strenuous exertions throughout. When wounded in the thigh 
at the last hill. Ids coolness and courage showed themselves comspicu* 
ously. Thinking the hall hud gone through (he afu rwards described the 
feeling to be just the same as he felt when wounded at Kumichee, when 
the ball went right through hU thigh), he said to me, “ Pont any awords 

11 has gone right through me; but I do not wani to show those fellows 
ihcir shot has token effect.™ To this day the Miirrecs speak of his bra* 
very,* calling him the “ Burra Riihruloor/’ He now lies buried half¬ 
way up the Bnriolf. Thus did the 5th Regiment Bombay Native infan ¬ 
try lose in one day, killed, 

1 Subedar, 5 Havildana, and 

1 Jemadar, 1^9 Rank and File, 

H2nd.—Eispotehed Kosid on return to the plains* and knowing the 
anxiety that would be felt regarding net only our present but future fate, 
reported to Brigadier Stevenson my having *uill four months' supply of 
provisions left, and that I would do my utmost to hold the fort. 

* I have been Exceedingly wny tea see in one of dm Ikunbny papers ( Comre, Jane, 1*40) 
nil attack ou poor Clarke fur rwilineii in this melancholy aiTiiir, The writer fOnhl Tiftior have 
seen the cOLUtfry hr hart to pa** through, or would bnvr abstained from hi* remark*, which 
wen? botla utikioil and murallcd for. brio* divert merely on the report of an i^ionml Ttaloqrh 
pulile. The real truth will pcrhnp never be known,— 1 mean hii rensmis for ntLarkmg the 

enemy s but in my humble opinion* for the folldwTnjg reason* £ think, lie ttjls. rkdit:_From 

tile spot where tho took place is 40 mil« in the plain*, through bed* of rivers ike whole 
wjsy, with hi™h TOeki on each ►tdc. The etimeh (7^1) under bis rbnifpe would lfrctrh at Least 
2 mile* thrmteh these mines: n ;Lli only fit bfantiy am! 5H horse r nail one European officer 
UsimieSFi, tow t™ it iHjAsible to ptmnJ them id alt points* when followed stp by Korae 2,000 
RdnodireaT No E I think it very likely that, fw s ciii^ the boptkimtHi of ieUing his convoy 
safe to the plain*, and having too much pride and i.tnriai^ to desert it, to save Lia parts’, he not 
tmnmwiubZj thought a check to the ent-im at Ut^t startm™ would dishearten ami deter tlmti 
from foShmtojf him up, and there was every chance of success. Until then the Belooebtca 
had never Smsed bayonets With the sepoy*. and hail the Utmost dread of them J and front 
uhai 1 have; ^ince heard, [ family- Where that bod not the Imjrler been hilled briuritig up the 
ammimithra, acul the repays with him had had any left, be would bavu beat them off; although 
3f! to U Tlrn nelocebcca never attempted to char^ him until they saw that all the ammnisfr 
lion was tipended. 
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1 hinkingthere wj? not much chance of another convoy coining 
up, took a strict account of the provisions, putting the men on half 
rations. All hands busy strengthening the fori. Divided detachment 
into fuur divisions, giving each a side to defend, and obliged to bring 
every* man on duty at night, for fear of a surprise. From this to the 
'-27th busy clearing the ground of everything id the shape of tree or 
shrub, for SQO yards round the fort outside. 

27/A,—An express from Lieutenant Loch to-day, saying he was 
coming up with 200 horse, to see what had become of us, and to open 
the communication, Bent back the Kosid immediately to tell him on 
no account to attempt it, as, if defended, he could never force the ?fuf- 
loosfc Pass, particularly with horse, 

SSt/i.—This morning, when the foraging party were out, some horse¬ 
men were seen prowling about the bed of the river. The “ Assembly 1 ’ 
was sounded, and some seven or eight horsemen, more bold than the 
rest, came within long musket-range, and a sepoy shot one : they then 
moved mi nt speed, Erskine getting a loug shot, and killing another, 

AO (ft, 31*f,—Busy cleaning out tank, which had become most 
offensive, and also commenced digging deep trendies along the fool of 
the walls inside, planting sharp-pointed stakes in them : pulled down 
all houses touching the walls, to prevent the enemy landing, should 
they succeed in mounting the walls in overwhelming numbers. This 
gave them a drop-leap of 23 feei on tu a body of stakes. 

June 3rd.—Heard that the old Chief Dodah had tried all in his power 
I[J prevent his tribe attacking Clarke’s party, and that on their leaving 
for i hat purpose, exclaimed “Ah! there you go, selling your country for 
500 camels! 1 Beloochces on the move iu every direction, Liu keeping 
at a respectful distance; prevented, in consequence, sending out forag¬ 
ing parties.f 

42/i.—Commenced digging a fresh well, the other wells containing 
very bad water, causing bad ulcers on the men : but finding water at all 
in the fori was a most fortunate circumstance, os any-party sent down to 
Tile river would certainly have been cut up. Received an express from 
the Political Agent, intimating that I must not expect rein force men Is 
from Sukkur, but that a request had been made to Captain Beau at 
Qnetnh to obtain, if possible, the as sis I a nee of a Iribc called Kaltars, in¬ 
habiting the hills in the Boktn, and deadly enemies of the Marrees. 

* ^ totiguinj- duty comiuued until the day we left the Cart (September 1M), and , m 
sub mated tq by the sepoy* with the qtmoit dnwftben. 

t Frcua this day I wo* obliged fu keep alt the rattle inside, allowing the tamel-mea and 
Ul ro to |jiek up Juul iu what Gu-ngc they cuuld, which we* but little. The rivet, 

w 1 LC *11 Duly a mite of, w.a al least (by, and the haul* were high enough to comreal 1,000 
lonemru; it therefore became necessary to uc the utiaost caution, out twine able tu .ford 
tlte b» of a single man. 
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S/A, OiA-—Nothing new stirring; working parties employed 
slrcngthenjDgan old inner furl* which, in cast of our being hard pushed* 
wilt contain all the supplies* and two wells mil of the three* Banyan? 
employed in filling all the empty grain-bags with Bund. Lascars busy 
cutting good stout clubs for nil the followers. Commenced bringing the 
hitter on dnty ni night, as Look-out men, a fourth part of them being 
atiaehcd to each division. The enemy getting more harassing daily* 
firing at every man who appears 200 yards from the walls. Furnished 
a new bastion on opposite fort for spin. We can now ply it from both 
sides* having a good road made from one bastion to the other, 

151L —K os id a came in this morning, bringiiig intelligence of the 
Murrees and Bhooglces having agreed to aland by each other, and 
attack the fort on the approaching dark nights with their whole force. 
Got the front of gateway well palisaded. From this to the 25th nothing 
new: all working at the defences most cheerfully, and every man seem¬ 
ly ££ to think that the safety ol I lie whole depends on hi? individual 
bravery. Treat sepoys kindly* and I do not think ihey will ever fail at 
the push; nearly fourteen years of uninterrupted regimental duly I think 
entitles me to give an opinion on this point* and that before formed is 
now fully confirmed. 

25/ft.—An old acquaintance of mine, She re Beg Bhoogtee* who had 
acted 03 guide to us through these hills last year, paid roc a visit. 1 
had had the means of showing him some kindness. During the cam¬ 
paign he had been taken prisoner, imd plundered uf many head of 
cattle; and I T having obtained his release, and clothed him, he ha 3 
followed me like si shadow ever since. 

'I'Jth .—No appearance of any nig ht attack* as reported* but this morn* 
ing about lSQ Bdoocbees cause sweeping round the fort. Unfortunately 
twenty bullock-drivers were uut foraging* more than a mile across the 
river, contrary to my most positive orders* The consequence waSj they 
were cut otf* and surrounded by the enemy, who commenced a regular 
slaughter. Fortunately Erskitie managed to screw ran ml the gtin, and 
1 threw out about forty men in the direction, well Hanked to two bas¬ 
tions. By these musins we i nan aged to save ten out of the twenty. A 
shell from the gun sent the enemy to the rigEnnbout, and the parly 
served ns a rallying point for those who could manage tu escape. One of 
the latter, who managed to conceal himself under a bush, heard our poor 
follow s beg for mercy, but Kurcttu Khun, the chief, who was superintend¬ 
ing the slaughter, kept crying out “ Main! maio! ” This all took place 
m the bed of the river, and was not visible from the fort. He also soys 
he saw the shrapnel! hurst right in amongst them, knocking over ihrec, 
and dispersing (lie rest, I had an opportunity this morning of prontot- 
ing two sepoys for bravery. They were om cutting forage nearthc fort, 
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v-itli some eight or ten camel-men, when about twenty Reloorhees 
rodv at speed at them. Instead of running for it, the two 'sepoys cool !y 
stood still, and fired Into their faces, wounding one of them. This wds 
quite sufficient for the Beloochees, who turned and tied. Had the scjmvs 
retreated under the Walls, the camel-men must have been out up, This 
morning was full of adventures ; nearly lost the only sheep we had left; 
the Bdoocheefl got between them and the fort, but were mo eager to 
cut lip the camel-men to see them. They would have been a sad loss 
ti> us, for not another ctmhl wc get. 

30/A.—Let loose the old spy to-day, tired of keeping him any longer; 
besides, we have neither guards nor food to waste on such kind of 

people. He is quite welcome to report to the enemy at! he has seen 
which in hut tit tic. 


Juiff 3rd .—Shore Beg again made hb appearance agreeably to promise, 
bringing with him forty-five sheep aad goats; and a most welcome 
supply, as my were almost reduced to the last goat. The sepoys, not 
having tasted any meat for two months, highly enjoyed the treat. Ho 
tclU us that it h the Murrces' intention to attack the fort on the night 
of the Mh instant, when the moon goes down, with fifty scaling ladders, 
their Syud having persuaded them that our leaden bullets will not kill J 
m proof of which he had a bullock placed 1UG yards olf, and lmd 3tX) 
bullets (taken from Clarke’s party) fired at it, without effect' This 
story frightened my Xaib {a Belooch), so that he came to me with a 
most serious face, and begged that I would procure iron bullets for the 
two first mantis, and that then the Bdoochees would mu away ! Tkme 
Murrec* seem to have a great name amongst the other tribes. 

#/A,—An express arrived from Captain Bean at Quetah, offering me 
assistance, and regretting the position in which I was placed : the same 
post also brought a letter from the Political Agent at Shikarpoor, to nay 
it was intended to act on the defensive nniil the season opens. Fifty 
Be lone bee horsemen kicked up a great dust this afternoon. Erskiire 
emptied three of their saddles. They had been snugly hid all day in 
the river, ready to eut olTany parties who ventured outside. 

9/A. (jetting used to the Beloodiecs’ visits; indeed we are glad of 
anything in the shape of excitement, to change the monotonous life we 
are leading. Unfortunately we canuot alford to expend much gun 
ammunition; we can therefore only take a shot occasionally, which is 
always a source of great amusement to all in the fort, particularly when 
it falls m amongst the fie bodices, who retaliate by heaping abuse on 
us as they scamper oJT. She re Beg came again to-day, bringing a few 
e i! ic* and sugar, for which he obtained enormous prices. No doubt, 
be ja spy in a small way ; but being the only face we see, save the 
host in. Who are decided spies, he is too useful to quarrel with. He 
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puts me *u mind of the old beggar Edicin the * £ Antiquary ' 5 : whenever 
he makes bis appearance, the word is passed from bastion to bastion t 
and all the fort tarns out to meet him, being delighted to see him, nut 
only for old acquaintance, but for the few trifles he always brings. The 
camel* are now beginning to break up, for want of grain and forage ; 
ditto gun-bnl locks ; shot five of the former this evening, inconsequence 
of their being in a dying state. 

Ilf A*—About 200 head of cattle going across the plain, about a mile 
and a half oft': most tempting, but very suspicious ; but the first we have 
seen. It Is no doubt a imp : no doubt plenty of horsemen are in the 
bed of the river, ready to cut in between the party and the fort, if we 
sallied ouL Sepoys mud to go after them : perhaps they will come a 
little nearer by and by p and give us an opportunity, 

13/A.—An express arrived from Lchree, with intelligence, that instead 
of (he Knjjuks and Kahars coming to our assistance, the former had 
joined the Murreys against us, and that the latter had attached Captain 
Bean himself at Quetah on the 22nd ultimo. They excuse themselves 
from attacking the Mnrrecs until September, on account of the great 
heat! It is fortunate that we did nut depend on these allies. 

l>lfA«—Men suffering very severely from ulcers; upwards of ninety 
of ail rank* laid up with them; and several notable to put on their 
belts in consequence: still they all manage to go to their posts at night, 
although several cannot stand sentry. The dooleewalas, camel-men, 
and bn!lock*drivers now became useful, having gone through a kind of 
drill* 

18/A.—A tremendous storm of wind and rain, lusting the whole 
night: thought the old fort was going to be washed away* At day* 
break got all hands to work to drain the fort, the water having lodged 
in every direction, and threatening to undermine the walls. Tank tilled, 
and country around com pie I dy Hooded. 

33#ft.—At 12 o'clock lu-day about 2UQ horsemen came galloping 
round tfie fort at a quick pace: thought at first they were going to assault 
the fort. After a shell or two they retreated* They have now become 
very cunning, and instead of appearing in a large hodv, as formerly, 
they now sail along Indian file,” like a flock of wild ducks, and it is 
very seldom we can get a shut at them. In the afternoon they were 
seen cultivating the fields in all directions; quite an enlivening scene. 

26/A.—A horse was this morning found dead where Eraki'uc’a shell 
fell yesterday, so it is to be hoped there was some mischief done 
amongst the enemy. At the timeth ere was so much dust that we could 
not see any distance. The Beloochces have now completely surround¬ 
ed the fort; litlle parties, like pickets, appearing seated around m every 
direction. This looks bad for otir communication. As vet the Tapani 



has arrived pretty regularly own in eight days, and has been a sortrce of 
great amusement In us. Much fever is now prevailing amongst ns; my¬ 
self attacked, and Glasse is also very sick. The sepoys and followers 
are coming into hospital ax many as six and seven a day. Beloochecs 
advancing closer and duser every day; their matchlocks l really 
believe carry twice ns far ns our muskets. From this to the fith August 
nothing new : the same dally routine of dnlv, with generally a « fall" 
m every twelve hours. Laid up with fever, and predated writing.* 
Angst! Gift.—'The men still continue very sickly : 3:j in hospital with 
lever. Glass* is very unwell, and unable to leave his bed. Out of i| J0 
most useful medicines : hot water the order of the day,—found to bo a 
very good substitute, being of a very purgative nature. Made a kind of 
Imre with a Marne Chief called Hybut Khan, who acknowledged 
himself the owner of most of the flocks grazing around, also of some" of 
the land now bemg cultivated. He told us to look out for LaJi Khan 
and some 150 of his people, a day or I wo hence, 

1th .—Bdoocbees on the qui Hoe; fired two shots at us, as we were 
taking our walk in front of the gateway. Hybut Khan wants IK 4(i 
o take a lapaiil to Lehroe. He is evidently a doubtful character, and 
UudJcs to. take us in : refused to sell us one sheep. 

StL Had a slight skirmish ibis morning with BeWchees. When 
taking our walk, some Beloochecs appeared about the nulla, evidently 
tip to mischief. Enticed them out with a few men, when fifty or dxiy of 
them immediately sprung np, and a little file-firing commenced, \VHh- 
drew party to allow Erskine to have a shot, which fell into the midst of 
them, whether with any damage or not we know not. the jungle be in- 
so thick: however, they immediately bolted at their best pace.f 

ilM.—Bctaochees up to some mischief at the Nuffoosk Pass, goim'un 
there m small bodies of twenty and I flirty destroying lire road up [ 

10/A.—For the last four or five days the flocks had been coming closer 
am closer to the walls, eating np what little grass (here was left I 
had warned Hybut Khan of this three or four limes, and had also offered 
to purchaM' 10Q sheep at his own price: bathe declared 1 should not 
have one, Erskine and myself had finished the last but one of those we 
procured f rom old Shore Beg. We have both excellent appetites, 

tulZl UTr.r*" *°' ]duDtn thHSti **■*. ^twenty duv* M* „ !wil 

|,L * etl - v of trerfrm m in the phi,.. «* w '« bail no m« 

a Tapani. « „* n ™ (l y ^ ta ]et¥ , ^ fuft 

t J hnw *u.cc hc, r .l f« ra one wl 10 WM then in the Hnnw ILlk, tU»t thii w a „ 
ntinrk cu ihe fort, and th.i L„U KWrrid, fiOD me. ^ c |p* |, y Bt ihe 

rf ** ■TT ^ b ; hut Una hM* the JRSSSZ 

—T T" lL J ) * nn1 '™ for llj « m “ n «ng. unit wring the cfltrt of the tup 1 | lc [|, 
hv thfteea W, sew kVri ^ TO |, (I L , tW , t[lcy ^ 


although shut up in a fort. To-day, two large fiockaof sh ^p and goat, 
ratae most temptingly near, and the sepoy* earnestly entreated for some 
fresh meal. Watching our opportunity (no Be bodices bdn- ,heti in 
s.gNt) f we slipped out about 30 sepoys, Hanking them with two 
briatoms tilled with men, and Ermine got the gun round to bear in the 
direction, I here wure only three Beloochecs just then in charge 'they 
immediately ran off for their lives, and the goats, by some W 

to nor great annoyance, followed them at speed, like dogs. Two horse- 
men then came up, looking very fierce, but soon rode off on getting a 
shot, l o describe the delight of all on getting this flock inside the fort 
is impossible; there was a perfect uproar. On counting our plunder 
we found we had secured 300 .heap* and 57 gouts. Most of the folU^ 
- Wcre "‘ l l \ ^° ,Us?< So thal ,J|e highest castes shared the enjoyment. We 
immediately made u division of the whole, charging 4 annas on the 
head of each for the benefit of the widows of those who foil on the 16th 
-May. I hat evening the fort became one large cook-shop. 

IlZ/i.^Eybut Khan came to-day. to try and recover his sheep, 'i’old 
u> Nuseer Mian had driven all our detachments into Sukkur; also 

tuh* * 5 T, “ft* «“«'• **">* ■■ ■» Ice bi. for, fimh- 
W U 1 ! J* T *“ aTmy WOUld Cscorl ys down to the plain* - 
, r r * ‘ COUl4 nt>t >“ bnck bh all ^fo being told that 

be^vonl!] 1 ' 11 1,6 flewinI ° a great rage, and declared 

he nonld come and attack the fort j for which threat I mid the,entry lo 

S 1%<3 t,im a - zhutj when he quickly departed. 

15fA. A Kosid, to our great joy, came in this morning, after a J aDsa 
of twenty days. Could have hugged the old rascal, although I knew 

or.p lB , A „ Ite , l)} , 

I ,t AS t"\ SayiJ,g it was contemplated to try and throw in aP n- 
pl.es, through the agency of Jeyt Singf and Mear Hussain, to Jc 
□oil&g Ihfi troups? up uitli el convoy. 

lO,J._A„„,he, Kooid ,bi, morning. Tin, oystem 

“ “»“« boing found impnmiicnblc; and 

1,. •*«». « weloomo in1oilig.no. U f ,|,c f,.[lowing _oL“. 

lon.jig Snkkur fornnr reliof;—Delaehmont of H M jn,. r . 

1M 2nd Gmnadiom, 4 goon; nod 

ssswesssaas^s"’ - 

4S&.«Jk* £zrrS£Er^. , !t7 i ‘rr ** -«» 

H—. I - -W. as, U,, ^ TrZ [' a ' 7‘ P™** 

fuUy jJKivtd it *— he who M T'^! 5 T' “ * 

he wiU yet with the puoulmicat he dmirt^ * ‘ ambvuoMJt 1 L«|* 
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of Major Oibborn, 1st Grenadiers. Received intimation that it 

fnLTin" l CtWeea H -' h T aUtl thfi rest of the chief,, ,] Jal the- 

H, 1 lv!n*.V V ° f L>lo0checs J 'swtned a sepoy most beautifully lo-dav. 
on one «idV°TW^ ^ pla ? d h * m ™ ketand R^ch-box a Hnlc 

•* ^ f!: 

"m g lb fm ty l a '™r\ ArtwptWMA 

20/h._«i x Bdoochecs made a dash around t| lfi f ort on „ . * ._ 

expeditionj captured three Banyan*, donkeys. The « fl i - 5 

ha et ™ wbcen '■ tolen nnd ^^aptured three different times Uni " ia * 
S r"'^, a me?8flge {TOm ^ther. to take care of our- 

|^s a R^h"“ y ° f lheW ™" —■«•** ^ and 

24/k.-—Another Kosid arrived to-day, bringing the welcome inlelli 

d ^ ♦“ r nVO> ' l T ing aCtQilll - V OR ,lieir —'ch up, with a reduced 
ac having left behind detachment 40th } —all but the lisht 

wT" y *•« — «■». To tort. ‘ „ If 

f 7V h " ** ‘-P-.lhil. Those 

i TMto 4»C su licred a four months’ imprisonment, with the add it;™ 

-rxi 2zafc» 1 —-*** - *~ 

Kwl^Tf lbe f ° Uowi “« “"*■« information from Hrbut 

risaiSSis 

f f0rl ; ’ n the mean tim£ -r they got information from one of our V n ,ii 
Sfm-s, t rat \ve were ar work from morning (ill night, anil had built tin 

lT 7" d '' n ” J nlto dug a well under rhe l7 L r 

f* pon hearing ,h.», ,be Send had a moe, oonvenient dream. deSnred h.* 
wnn d have no,king ,„ do wllh lb . bp***,, and ..rongl, r^n^l? 
no attack. On this the tribe immediately broke up ’■ fhia neree* ,t 
.hn repo* mentioned on tow V I IybM L, £ TZ£ 

dir -^ion ^ be^! I tnif. .0 hr U 1r3ar.l1 the UKgjibliigv 0 f , J 

V * « on. the , 11 « <#* t | r t , Q ^ tIlc fi ^ t of y ulrmik to * 

left r**" ^ 
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MnrreeA are now* ttM^rnbled to the number of 3,000^ behind Ihe hill 
NR. of the fart; and that they intend to have three fights with the 
coming convoy, for the honour of their laud — 1st* at the Paw of Xuf- 
foosk: 2rtJ, where they noware ; and then, if beaten by tis in both, to fail 
back on Mecr Hnjee f s furt of flarkoe, where they will fight to the last. 

29th , — Captured two bullocks, which wit found a greet treat, not 
having lasted beef for a long time. The convoy cun now be only two 
marches off : cheering news ! 

3Ur—A day of great and almost overpowering excitement. It com¬ 
menced about n o'clock last evening, when the plains and hills been mu 
alive with Be loot dices, and at dark, large signal fires on ihe top* of all 
the hills. At daybreak, jarge parlies of horse and foot were seen hurry¬ 
ing across the plain to the Xufibosk Pass, on the opposite side of which 
we soon learnt of the arrival of our convoy, from the report of one of 
their guns, a signal agreed upon between us. About sunrise, we suw 
collected on the very top of the pass about 2 T 0Dfl Beloochee^ and uihera 
prowling about in nil direction?. The distance, as the crow flits, from 
the fort to the pass, is about four milesj—in Fact, we were completely 
behind the scenes, and saw all that the Belooeheos were at; and fully 
expecting to Fee our comrades crown the top every hour, we were highly 
amused an A excited.— 2 r. m. No sight of convoy coming over pass: they 
must he repairing the road up.—3 p. w.f Saw- ihe shrapnel! flying over 
the hilfi and bursting jn ihe mid?t of the enemy, with the most beautiful 
effect.—1 p. u. Still no sight of convoy. Bcloocliccs still crossing the 
plains towards the seat of action. Erskino scattered a small body of 
them with a shell.—S e. m. Heavy firing of guns and musketry for Leu 
minutes, when all was silent for the rest of the night. I should be very 
sorry to pass many days of my life like this,—I would ten thousand 
times sooner have been in the thick of it : the excitement and suspense 
was beyond anything I felt before. Knowing the djdicuhy of the 
pas?, and net seeing our people crown the top, T felt certain there must 
be much bloodshed going on4 

* Although ] did uot |»hec murk credit on ibb information thinking it aha nf bcmuSo* 
yei I much wished to urnsl si Ut Chbbom d but had no mean*. 

t Ttetwrcu '1 and li oYlirfk the fi^bt of NulToo^k commenced* 

* I Wviio« lic*rd5c)mc snrpfiie ha* Wn tsprewed that we could *?r and Ar*orGBbbocn^ 
ihdli, iuuJ nut rush out to hi* succour I Hail wt done m h the* bbonr nrul pcoevicaiuire of four 
months would have hq-i-n thrown iw| in an hour, and the Prioodiees would havif pained the 
trrj object they hurl been trying for without effect since tile iky We entered ihu fort, rm.mi.-Sy 
to odUru us olle. Put the tiring wa* oui of the quc»bon^ hutuuen n* sunt tin.- puia it ere four 
Utiles of plain; a quarter of a mile one of the HSO>t dart£i:rcii;i raviura t over )m»rd through : .t, 
mountain i mile in ®.trnt; nod last, though not bust, 2,000 Pcloodbcca! J might* perhaps, 
have mastered W bayoniM-*, bm mu«t have loft some forty *iek behind; but the best icumhi 
of all Ur that it uni not until Ike 7th September (eight -lay* ■fienr, i ird*l + when we flm iaw 
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•tf.pt. Iff, Nol a single Ui'looehee to br fern on fits top of the hill 
at daylight; but several passing across the plain in that clireuiion. So 
*%*» or sound of convoy all day I Sadly perplexed to fentt* what has 
become of them ; conclude that, finding the pass too strongly defended 
yesterday, they had fallen back la go toimd by the Dcymh road, as 1 
first recommended. 

'2ml .—Beloochees in all directions, and busy us bees. A nntlier dav 
of suspense and excitement; After 11 o'clock, they pitched one of our 
sepoy*** tents about half-way up the hill, up and down which batches 
of loaded and unloaded came Is are going. Suppose the convoy must 
have dropped some uf their batrgnge nnd stores In the htirrv of their 
departure. About I '2 o’clock much tiring commenced, and continued 
with intervals until 2 e. «. From the sound, it would appear the con¬ 
voy had fallen back in the direction of the Deyrali road, some 20 miles; 
cannot now expect to sec them for the next six or seven days. Tnatn.- 
Jfcwgt when they were so close. Not a drop of spirits, a cheroot, or a 
cup of tea left, nor have we, indeed, tasted any for some lime. Sepoys 
very weak, from short rations ; only six bags of Hour left. — a bad look¬ 
out. i annot help thinking of our having got onr convoy over so snugly 
tn tfny, when we had only a third oftlic number of the present convoy. 

ird. Still in suspense; no communication from outside All fin 
the look-out, particularly at night. Upwards of 100 loaded camel* 
gmng across the plain, being some distance off: whether these am 
horses or camels cannot be clearly ascertained without a glass. IV r- 
siiadrd the people in the fort that they were the former, although the 
sepoys mode the shrewd remark, that they never saw horsemen look so 
large, or go along one after t he other so regularly. A bout 20 horsemen, 
with eight or ten spare horses, came down from the hill to water near 
the tort: looks as if the owner# of the latter had been killed. Two bodies 
carried across the plain o» Ctmrpoj/s, with a kind of funeral party 
following them t suppose they arc two chiefs. At 3 p. s, saw a large 
body of Beloochees pitching a sort of camp within a mile and a Imlf of 
the fort: no mistaking our sepoys’ tents, also one officer's lent,—five of 
the former and one or the latter, exactly the number they took from 
C , e 14 P^y; trust they arc those only, but appearances arc very 
suspicious. Just as it was gelling dark, saw 1 lie whole body assembled 
in onr dense mass, in front of their tents : warned all hands to keen a 
bright look-on t when the moon gous down. 

Co-day sonic horsemen came and Informed us " that they had 
ent up our convoy, taken the guns, and ali tin- stores and supplies, ami 


the pua, in the rnrmy-e , hat we btA thc jU hte3l U(a , ha( s , fl[| 

r T if: r M -»<• - 

rmd, dunking they had found the NuM ft*, , U(J d, Hi,. sit. 3 
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had killed all the Sahebdog except three, who were prisoners in their 
camp ” p in proof of which assertion they offered to show the guns to 
any person I chose to send, who could also bring a chit from the pri¬ 
soners. This offer* however* I refused, firmly believing the report to be 
altogether untrue, and made with a view of getting hold of one of my 
people for information. They also said, that if I would leave the fort 
nn<l go to the plains* they would not molest me. We had a very heavy 
fall of rain about 4 t\ m. More tents springing up in the Murree camp ; 
about 300 Eeloochees seated on a rising ground on one flank ; great 
amusement in watching their movements; having a good glass, we 
could almost see into their very tents. 

5 th*— A person came under the fort calling out* wishing to give us 
the news; had had already quite enough of these people’s stories, 
so sent a bullet or two after him, to burry his departure. All in the 
fort sadly perplexed to know what to think of ufTnlrs. Beldochees 
on the move in every direction : 100passed this morning in the Deyrnh 
direction, the road From which \vc are expecting the convoy. The 
Eeloacliees dn not seem in good spirits, not like men who have 
destroyed a large convoy. There has evidently been mischief some¬ 
where. A storm occurred about l o’clock, which, to our gnmt delight, 
blew down all the Bcbochee tents ; they however soon had them up 
again. 

5th. —No grain left for camel* or bullocks, and little or no forage*— 
they must take their chance, poor creatures. Nothing now left but :l few 
bags of rice* and three or four of flour: ten bags of the latter, which 
were thrown aside as being half sand, now came into use, and were 
greedily devoured by the sepoys. A camel-man shot himself! being 
delected in a theft. 

'Wi .—Half e.tpcclcd. on taking a look at the Bcloochee camp this 
morning, to find them all decamped; bat a sad reverse met our sight: 
the three guns belonging to the convoy staring ns in the face ! They 
are placed oa a piece of rising ground on one Hank of their camp, their 
muzzles pointed towards the fort* What can have become of Major 
Clibhorn and his convoy ?—many officers and men must have lost their 
lives before they gave np the guns f There is no doubt now that some* 
thing most disastrous must have occurred, and we must prepare for the 
worst. Sepoys keep up their spirits amazingly well j not the slightest 
sign of flinching, although they seem to be aware that their situation is 
rather perilous ; luckily they runnot see llic guns with the naked eye, 
on account of the jangle. There are chances in our favour yet, and 
'hat the guns will not be of much use to them— 1st, they may be spiked ; 
2«rf, they may have no ammunition; and lastly they know not how to 
load or fire them: luckily they are howitzers instead of field-pieces. 
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10 A. M. All the Bcloochees are assembled round the gnus, and 
peeping into their muzzles,—quite play tilings to them. 

t*tk. Small parties of horsemen prowling ail round the fort,—watch, 
mg us, I suppose, knowing we must soon take to (light fur want of 
provisions i they need not bo in such a hurry, as we have still some rice 
and gun.bullocks left. 

Oth. Loaded camels still going across tho plain, two Bcloochees 
mounted on artillery horses: no mistaking them, from their size, om l 
Uieir having blinkers on, which they were determined should not escape 
our sight, as they galloped up and down in front of the fort for an hour. 

. ;—Oor old friend Shore Beg came in this morning, but in such a 
suspicious manner, that l put him prisoner, lie tells us the Bd.iochces' 
report of having destroyed our convoy U ail true : he mentions poor 
Rain and Moore as being I wo nf ihe killed. 

U Ik .—Made some horsemen, who were grazing I heir horses rather 
too close, scamper olf, and received much abuse from them for my 
pains. Hie Murrecs acknowledge to their having had 80 killed and 

wounded in the fight. Our qld acquaintance Hybut Khan and his 

7" 11 * s st:iled ' boTh killtd i Kurcem Khan, who superintended 

the si a lighter on the 29th June. 


marcs oat grazing. 1G0 killed and badly wounded will make a hole 
in their tribe. 



uiujj u* spiriis or a cup of tea most sadly, when keening watch at night: 




ist nignt a JKostd arrived w'ith an udicial 
at Sukkur,* informing us of the full parti* 
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cnlaiw of .Major Clibbornfs disaster, and leaving me to my own resources, 
it ln-insr found impossible to send me any further relief. Well, this 
decides the matter 11 L once. The nu mber of sick, anil the weakly stale of 
the rest of the detachment, give little chance of escape by a sight march, 
and I do not suppose the .Mufrees will agree to anv terms I mnv offer. 
Put the best face we could on the matter, and on making a calculation, 
find we can last out unlii the 15th October on ipmrtcr rations, and the 
gun-bullocks. Decided on holding out, unless we gel honorable terms. 
Perhaps something will turn up in the mean time; and if it come to 
the worst, wc must try and make our way down to the plains. Replied 
to the Brigade Major in com funnily with decision, not allowing the 
Koaid to enter into die fort, knowing he would not have the most cheer¬ 
ing news for the people inside. Sepoys in excellent spirits, til though 
well aware that i lic-re is some mischief in the wind. From this to the 
22nd instant nothing extraordinary occurred. 

23rd.—She re Eeg returned from the plains lo-day, but without anv 
reply to my letter, having had it taken from him. Ife tells me that 
11 Dodah sent twice in hi m, Immediately after the fight, knowing he had 
access to the fort, to say lie should hh happy to make any terms with 
me, os long as I would leave Ivis fort; and that he had sent two people 
to me, but that E would not listen to them, firing upon, and driving 
them away.” The BcLooah who came on the oih, and whom we 
1 nulled so roughly, must hnvc hern one of these peaceable messi-ngcrs I 
Well, ihisscents an opening for obtaining favourable ti-rms, particularly 
as old Doilab has made the first advances; and knowing the liupossl- 
bilily oi holding the post much longer for want of supplies, 1 opened a 
communication with the chief, Shcre Beg and my Naib being the 
bearers of the following proposal: — 

“Dodah Murree, — I'll give you bank your fort on conditions; viz, 
that yon give me personal security for my safe arrival in the plains : If 
not, 1 will remain here two month? longer, having jmrorislDns for that 
time.” 

— The deputation returned, informing me, that on receiving the 
communication, the whole of the chiefs had assembled together, ami 
aflcr some consideration, took a solemn oath on the Koran, that if l 
would leave the fort in three days, they would protect me from all 
opposition down to ihe plains; ending by saying that “whatever my 
wishes were, should he their law.” Two hours afterwards a Ko*id 
brought a letter from Dodah himself, in answer to mine, containing an 
agreement, oil oath, la my proposal: he said lie would send his nephew 

to pay his respects to me, and tu sec the agreement conformed to by all 
his people. 

25th .—Replied to Dud all's ktlcr, to the effect that I would give op 
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lbe lurl Hirer Hays hence, on the above terms. Surmised a| H lt >ir lettinsr 
“ f *° ”*!f**n*dj simply la mum to the plains, without lot or 
tr °"\ T *»*'*• ° u condition of giving up H le f Mrf? w]lkh 
must well know we cannot hold a month longer: plenty of room 
t« aspect treachery, but we mast nm the risk. This eveningGwiniiul 
i.ian come near the fort, and sent a message to 90 y that he feared to 
venture inside; but that if I would mm him opt side, without n>y troops, 
he would mUfy the agreement. Wishing at once In see whether it was 
to 1» “ treachery or no treachery,” 1 agreed, and, with Erskine and four 
Native officers, met him about a mile from the fort, I never saw •* man 

“ ™ k * fn > b ! in m ? lUc - Although he had W horsemen, armed to 
the teeth, and there were only six of ns, he retreated twice before ho 
would venture near usl lie thought, from our coming alone, there 
must be treachery ; that some men were bidden somewhere : even after 
we hail met, he had. his horse till ready dose by for a start. Down we 
nil sat in a circle,—a wild scene ; his followers appeared to be exceed- 
mtrh well armed, and all line stout .built men. After compliments. Ac, 
the nephew began in talk very reasonably, lie expressed a hope that 
“there would now lie a lasting peace between his tribe and the British* 
that they had only fought at the NufToosk Pass to save their country’ 
and Ihe.rl.vea; that it was the least they could do, when they had the 
am of Bcejnr Khan staring them in the face. That they had never 

. 1 , f OUr f ie °l 5,c afl, r tltc %H and that all the prisoners hod 

bmu fed. clothed, and set free” lie concluded by saving that “he 
Shoukl remain near the tort until we left, to prevent any* disturbances 
< veen h.s people and mine; and that he would furnish me with 
t« orthy guides down ” There was not the slightest appearance of 
treneliery Thus ended this most interesting conference. It w j]] not 
I link, be easily forgotten by either Hr-Line or myself, so much 
epended on ,t T —the fate of on reel tea and the whole of the detachment 

•. found these Bclonchees the must civil and polite of men! The 
confidence we placed in their word, by mealing them in the way we 

y fi ie<f i mCd *° P ,<MUH3 lllem touch, i, ml from having been deadly enemies 
lor lux- long months, became in one hour I he best of friends:' no doubt 

nur freednin " ^ “ fiC ‘ llng rUI of “*■ ns was in obtaining 

2m, 27f/( Most delightfully employed i n preparing for a atari- 

n y tT" !V ^ Cam ** l eft ' and ihia *»»*■; none here pru- 

'li? i * 1 a0 ?' faCr ° f yicJ; In forty, and these require lwentv l 

hen there are tlm raiions; ammunition, both gnu and mnshet * water 

»"d la f«, t found i ,„„,d vo „i.. ZSdTS 

pmak property, and half the ammunition and (cuts ; obliged to call on 
oiiccr,; and men to give up what private camels they had: this was 
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mopt willingly agreed to; and nil kit. even to our bedding, was left 
behind. The gun ammunition I was obliged to take, as I rather 
expected opposition from the Bhooglccs, through whose country we had! 
41) miles to go. At first we were almost afraid we should not be able* 
to bring down the gun, from the wretched stale of the bullocks, and 
Weakness of the men; however, we determined*! try, and leaving the 
waggon and forge-eart behind, picked out thirty uf the best for the gun 
alone. The sepoys, thinking we were going to leave it behind, came 
and begged me not, as they themselves would drag it down, and defend 
it with their lives! When Erskine was burning the forge-cart and 
waggon, the Beloochces outside thought we were setting fire to the fort, 
and sent to beg ns to spare it. 

93//t.—Turned onr backs on Kahun this morning at 3 o’clock. Much 
trouble tn getting otT, in consequence of the number of sick; obliged 
to lie some of the poor fellows on the camels. Commenced the ascent 
of the big hill at 6 a. h., and after immense fatigue and labour, got the 
gun to the lop fay 3 r. w. The sepoys were regularly overpowered with 
fatigue half-way up. The call for water now was dreadful, all that I 
had brought wilh me in the Mussuks being expended. About 9 o'clock 
about aOO Bdoochees had assembled In our front, rear, and right flank, 
perched on the lop of the hills; they seemed highly amused at our 
getting the gun up; but when they saw the sepoys completely done up 
with thirst and fatigue, they called out, “Ah! you will never get the 
gun down to the plains,—you had better give it to old Dodah!” I 
offered them money to show us some water: they said they would for 
Its. 1,000! After some talk they agreed to show ns some for Rs. 100 
which was immedinlely given them; there was just enough to give 
each man a handful or so, and then they set to, and got the gun up. f 
really thought at one lime wc must have left it behind. At the very 
top of the pass were about 50 of Hybul Khan's followers : these men 
swore we should not go any farther, until we had paid for the Hnek of 
sheep we captured on the 13th August. However, when it came to tile 
point, and seeing the gnu loo close to be pleasant, they thought belter 
of it, and begged a few rupees for Hybut Khan’s family, who, they said, 
wen- very poor, ft was as much as 1 could do to restrain myself from 
giving this party a round of grape. 11 is well f did nol, perhaps, as It 
would most likely have embroiled me with the rest of the tribe, and my 
detachment was not in much of a fighting condition! it was now 
4 p. and we had still to descend the Nationsk Pass to some waier, 
which our Mnrree guide reported was in abundance three miles from 
, in conseqnence of much rain having fallen. Commenced 

escendmg; when a spectacle, the most horrible to be conceived, met 
our sight: the bodies of all P ur poor fellows, both officers and men, who 
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foil t.h the 3Ui August, lying nnburied,* with all their clothes on J 
having been merely dragged off the road, Raitt's body was the £ r *r t 
being almost on the top of the pas?. Through this dreadful scene we 
hml to lower our gnu down the hill, inch by inch. I would have given 
wor ds to have buried the poor fellows, but this was out of the question : 
we had then been fourteen hours under arms, ami had still to seek for 
water; besides which, we had no intrenching tools. The bodies were 
Jymg in heaps, which shows what a bitter fight it must have been, 
Un- Murrees spoke highly of froor Rain’s bravery, in being at the head 
of all: I hey had buried ail their own dead at the botlom of the hill j but 
although f offered them any money they choose to ask, they refused lo 
bury' ours, in consequence of the state of decomposition they were then 
in. After much labour, got the gun down the hill, and proceeded on 
along the 1 able-land until 7 o'clock, when we found water in abundance 
in n dee,, watercourse, on the bank of which we bivouacked for the 
night. Although the men had had do foot! all day, they aJJ (save the 
pickets) immediately foil asleep, without tasting a bit; they had been 
nineteen hours under arms, the first bugle having been Bounded at V2 
last night, Had this water been found when the light of the Hist took 
place, what a different tale would have bceu told ! 

29//;,.—Marched this morning to the top of the Surtoff mountain, four 
m.Ls. Descended hill, lowering gun down with dmg-ropcs. Reached 
bottom at Hi o'clock, Ou examining one of the gun-wheels,- found the 
ironwork of the axle tree box split in several places. To all appearance 
it seemed impossible lo repair it, or that the gun could travel any 
further: but Erskinc, by great exertions, got it bound up, and ou we 
went again, starting at 2 r, m., but did not reach our grutind until H} 
having lost the road, and got jammed in between ravines, 1 should 
haw wished to have made only one march a day, in consequence of the 
weak state of the men; but there was no help for it,—on we must go, 
night as well as day, having only two days’ provisions with us. Here 
no water was procurable. Luckily the sepoys were so done qp that 
they soon fell asleep, and forgot all about their thirst. Received an 
express imm ihe Assistant Political Agent, warning us to expect 
opposition frurn the Bhoogtecs, whose country we are now in, Not In 
111 [tell of a iigliiing train, half the men being on camels; but with the 
gun, I think we have nut much to fear from ihcm. 

,JUfA. —Started at 5 a. ji,. and arriyed at 10 at a beautiful stream of 
water. On this inarch I was obliged to throw away all the ammuni- 


. nj w rilin'- tin,, 1 am hippy to my 1 ttirc rarecikd to gvuinjj all unr poor comrades 
Iiiresl : their o tcm.ni now lie in om* lsrge gr.w, in it* jrnmad on which they fou-ht m> 
B 4Uant,T ; * unJoa kilftu ' die ntjhEiuw of Ifeejir Khan, iftwni.lblnJ ihl* d„q ei j ob j^ rt f 
TliK - in .finch he w auutcd bj- toiaa of the Murree* engaged in the fight. 
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tion, save a few rounds of grnpe; otherwise I must have left eight or 
ten sick behind. Men and camels regularly gave in during this march, 
and how we got all safe up, I hardly know. Remaining with the 
rear-guard, I cheered them on as well as 1 could. One poor fellow died 
on the camel's back. Our Mnrreu guide, who had behaved as vet very 
well, did an act of extraordinary kindness fora Bdoochee. Hearing 
that one of our people was left behind for want of carriage to bring him 
on, he went back of his own accord, mounted him oa his horse, and 
brought him into camp, walking himself by ills side. From this ground, 
sent off an express by our Mu tree guide (the only man who would 
venture) to Poolajec, for some spare camels and guu-bullocks, and we 
proceeded on other 8 miles at 4 a. m,, getting to some water about 10 
o'clock, 

October 1 si .—Started at 3 a, W., and marched on 8 miles. Soon after 
our arrival, to our great delight, up came our Murrec guide, with some 
Sinde horse, spare camels, and gun-buliocka. Proceeded on to Poola- 
jee at 1 p, u,, reaching that post at 13, distance 14 miles. On coming 
out of the hills into the plain, fired off oar howititer, to give notice to 
our friends at Lchree, the head quarters of the 5th Regiment, of our safe 
arrival. 

Thus, after a detention of five monthe in the fort of Kahun, was oar 
escape from that position, and the Mnrree Hills, accomplished. The 
hardships and privations, circumstances forced on ns, were most cheer¬ 
fully borne with by all. After tire attack on Major Clibborn's party, it 
often appeared impossible to expect a release, yet uot a murmur was 
heard. On no one occasion had I to find fault with the men ; and the 
alacrity and cheerfulness with which they performed the exceedingly 
onerous duties which J was forced to exact, reflect!, in my humble 
opinion, great credit on the Kalee (5th) Pultun, and small detachment 
of Artillery, Of the constant aid afforded mo on every occasion by 
Lieul, Erskine and Dr. Glassc I note nothing; it can never cease to 
be fresh in my memory ; and their rank is too near my own to admit of 
my saying all I could wish, or they deserve, even in this my Private 
Journal. 


Utter from the Bares ns Majou at Sukkur to Captain Bbowit, dated the 
7f/i September 1340, atladcd to in that Officer's Diary for the VUh 
September 1840. 

Sir, 

Pre this letter reaches you, if it ever should reach, you will probably 
have heard the sad and disastrous misfortune that has befallen the 
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detachment under the command of Major Clibborn, 1st Grenadier Regi 
meat, which was dispatched on the 31st ultimo, for the purpose°of 
relieving your worn-out mca, and throwing a new garrison into Ka^un, 
with provisions for two months. At the Pass of Naffooak, after some 
hours spent in desperate attempts to crow-n the heights, and after 
severe fighting until noon ; after hours of patient perseverance against 
raging thirst, from the want of water, and the utmost efforts of men 
determined to carry out the objects for which they were destined ; and 
the loss of four officers killed, and one severely wounded, Major Clib- 
born, with the only chance of saving the remnant of his enfeebled 
troops, by falling back for water, was under the paioful necessity of 
deciding on the abandonment of your brave detachment in Xafiun, 
Under these circumstances, I am directed by Major Forbes to stale, 
that all attempts to relieve you have failed; there are neither troops, fol¬ 
lowers, nor supplies nor carriage for another expedition in your favour; 
and being under the pninful necessity of leaving you, after having 
done all in his power, to your own resources, your post has become 
untenable; and lie begs you to act in any way, either by a rapid night 
march, or, if so fortunate, by making any terms yon can possibly con¬ 
clude with the enemy. He begs you to net for yourself in the beat way 
you can possibly manage; anti he fully authorises any agreement or 
arrangement that may enable yon to bring your detachment and your 
companies safely lo ihe plains, 


Camp Sukkur, 7 th September 1810 


I have, tfce + 

(Signed) J . Do wn t 

Brigade Major. 


To Captain L. Bhown, 

Commaqdjfig Kahim. 
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KUBACHEE. 




The Buy of Korachee is the easternmost of two large buys formed hy 
l!ie junction of the Sind and Gwader Coasts, and is situated between 
Rns Afooaree (the Cape Monze of the old charts) and the Filtce or 
western month of the Indus, Within these limits it embraces an 
extent of about 33 miles of sea coast, and in the centre recedes 
to a depth of seven or eight miles. In most parts the shore b extremely 
low, being composed of hillocks, or nil her heaps of loose sand, thinly 
dotted with the prickly-pear hush ; or, as on the eastern side, with the 
tamarisk. To the north a range of mountains is seen descending from 
the interior, which terminates at Rtts Mooaree in a long, narrow, 
precipitous ridge, apparently of sandstone formation: it is about 
1,300 feet high, remarkably even along the summit, having no pro* 
minent peaks, and on both sides of the cape is washed by the sea 
along its base, for a distance of some miles. Further inland, tile moon- 
tains of this range, which extends in a NXE, and SSW’ direction, 
average about 3,000 feet in altitude, and it is one of the great spurs 
thrown oil" towards the sea coast from the mass of mountains occupying 
the central parts of Reiooeluslnn. A short distance from Karachi 
there are several ridges and hills of less elevation, irregular in form, 
and broken in their aniline; but they do not extend far to the eastward, 
and are, in fact, merely the lower projections of the great range. 

On the east side of the bay the Delia of the Indus commences, the 
country being low and Hat, and of alluvial formation: at this part not a 
hill or rising ground is to be seen, and the land Is everywhere thinly 
overrun with tamarisk jungle. 

Knrachce Harbour is situated at the head of the bay, midway between 
Has Mooaree and the Piltee mouth. On the summit of the elevated 
rocky cape that forms tile western point, there is a small fort, built to 
command the entrance, which is in *34® 47' 17' N. hit., and 67° 00' 51* 
Tl. long.; and in the centre of the small hut deep bay to the eastward 
of it there is a group of rocky islets, from 60 to 100 feet high, lying in a 
north and south direction, having a remarkably rugged appearance; 
and being visible nine or ten miles, they form good marks for the 
navigator in approaching the harbour; and as they have no decided 
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namp, I have called ihe three largest North Inland, Middle Island, and 
South Island, 

The Bnygour, nr western branch of the Indus, falls into the Bay of 
Knraehee In lat. 24° 37' N., 15 miles below the harbour: its mouth, the 
PUtec, is wide. but from a cursory examination appears to be shallow, 
and choked with sandbanks. A few miles above it p the coast, reced¬ 
ing slightly, forms a long irregular bay, the greater part of which is 
occupied by a low flat island, thinly covered wills bushes. The 
Glmree, a small sail-water river, readies the sea opposite its soul hern 
extremity, nnd is approached by two narrow channels, winding 
amongst a mass of shoals J but they are sufficiently deep nod easy of 
access to admit of being navigated by bouts of considerable size. The 
Ghisree river, called the Garrah in the upper part, is about 500 yards 
wide at the mouth, and leads to Bunder Garrah, a small seaport town 
situated on its banks, 25 or SO miles from the sea. Above this it does 
not run far into the land, and has no communication with either the 
main river or its western branch. At Tutta, the dry bed of a small 
stream is still seen, which pursues a course past the city to the west* 
ward 5 towards the Garrah, and it is probable that river was at one period 
the westernmost branch of the Indus. 

About Res Mooaree the water U deep, them being Wand 15 fathom* 
close to the rocks: in most parts of the bay the bottom is composed of 
soft mud, and the soundings decrease gradually as you approach the 
eastern shore, up to the edge of the broad sandbank lying ulf it. This 
bank commences at the mouth of the harbour, project* three or four 
miles from the land, and forms ihe upper extremity of the great bunk, 
everywhere extending to a greater or less distance from the Sind coast. 
It crosses the mouths of the Buyganr and Garrah, and has various 
depths on it, from 2& fathoms to 3 or 4 feet. To the westward of the 
harbour a sunken reef, with many shoal patches on it, runs out in some 
placet a mile and a half from the shore, and the bottom is, besides, very 
irregular and rocky two miles further out. It is not dangerous, for the 
change in the nature of the bottom will always give suliicicnt warning 
to vessels in standing towards it, and it docs not, besides, lie in the 
direct route to the harbour. 

The harbour of Knraehee has been formed by the numerous streams 
and torrents that descend from the adjacent hills in the rainy season, 
which, flowing from every direction towards that part of the sea coast 
where the land is lowest, have cut at their junction a deep bay or inlet. 
It is nearly five miles long, and, including the lagoons and swamps of 
the upper pari, extends in an east and west line for a distance of 10 
miles: not above a fourth, however, of this space affords anchorage fur 
vesaehr of any size, the remainder being occupied by extensive mud 
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rtiiLs, or choked with shoals that art 1 partially dry at low tide, The 
western side of the harbour is formed by a narrow ridge of loose sand, 
projecting some distance beyond tile line of rite coast, and having a 
piece of table-land at its extremity, which rises from the water ia steep 
cliffs about 100 foul high. On the summit of tills rocky cape, which is 
called Mimhora, there is a small fort, a mosque, and two or three other 
buildings; and the entrance is further defended by a round tower, 
situated half a mile above them, tin the tow laud. To the eastward of 
the capo, the shore, receding abruptly, leaves a deep bay, separated 
Tram the swamps in the vicinity of the town by a narrow ridge of low 
sand hills, and having a group isf rocky islets nearly in ils centre. The 
sandy ridge is isolated at high tide by the Chinny Creek, and termi¬ 
nates about two miles above the entrance of the harbour in a low point, 
called Keeaniary. From this point a sandbank, which dries at low- 
wnler. extends nearly as far down as the fort on Mimhora Point ; and 
the span* included within this shoal and the opposite or western shore 
from Keeamary to Mtinhorn Point forms, strictly speaking, the harbour 
ni hnrachee, for it is the only portion of it that affords anchorage for 
v essels of RDy siae. At Keeamary it is nearly half a mile wide, but a 
short distance below the round tower, where if is narrowest, not above 
300 yards, A shallow spit of hard sand runs down the centre, and 
contracts the channel, which lies along the western shore, to *240. At 
high-water the general depths in it vary from 3i tod fathoms, but in 
some parts it is much deeper : near the round tower there arc 11 
I at hums close to the beach, and at Keeamary from 3 to 0^ fathoms. 
'The large trading boats that frequent Kurachee, not being able to 
approach iho town nearer than the latter point, on account of the 
shallowness of the water, always anchor off it, and discharge their 
cargoes into doondeea; and fur this purpose, as well as for other con¬ 
veniences it affords, it is by far the best spot in the harbour. 

The broad back occupying the eastern side of the great bay, outside 
the harbour, commences at Munhora Point, and forms a bar across its 
mouth. A narrow ridge of smooth rock runs along it from the poiot to 
the group of rocky islets in the small bay to the eastward, but it does 
not rise above the level of the sandbank, and the soundings on it arc as 
regular as in other parts. At high Lide there is a depth of rather more 
Ilian 3 fulbums (19 feet) in the proper channel, and It may be crossed 
without difficulty by vessels drawing 13 or 16 feet. 

Above Keeamary Point the harbour suddenly opens out bolh to the 
eastward and westward, for a distance of Severn! miles ; in this part U 
forms at high tide a vast sheet of water, which has the appearance of a 
lake, dotted here and there with woody islets ; but at low-water the 
scene becomes entirely changed, nnd exceedingly- dreary, prcseiMiu" to 
29 * * 
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tljfL (jy e nn accumulation rtf mud llni* r with narrow threads of water 
winding through them, and a succession of swamps nr shallow lagoons 
stretching away in every direction* further than the eye can roach. To 
the westward they extend nearly to the foot of the hills that descend 
from the interior to Ran Mooaree, anti are only separated from the sea 
by a narrow strip of sand. The principal channel leading up to the 
lowOf which is two miles from Keeamary Point, and four from the 
mouth of the harbour, is bounded by nuidbanks, covered with large 
patches of mangrove bushes, and at low-water is so shallow—there not 
being hi many places a greater depth than one foot—that it does not 
afford a passage fur any boat larger than a canoe. At high spring tides 
there is a depth of Itfand 12 feet in it, and large dinghies can get up to 
within three or four hundred yards of Lite landing-place. It terminates 
In a narrow creek, running thitougli the mud fiat in front of the town, 
which ai high-water is sufficiently deep to admit of boats pulling up to 
a white mosque built close to the Custom Iloaw, on a small piece of 
rising ground* where, for about two hours in the day, the inhabitants are 
enabled to land without Iticonvcmcnce. Besides this clinonel, there is 
another, leading Up to the town by a circuit oua route, al the back of the 
islets* and this, being the deepest of the two, is always used at low- 
w:iter ; but a* it terminates io the centre of a broad mud flat, which has; 
to be crossed before the dry hind is gained, it la as difficult to gel ashore 
:u this spot ns in other parts of the harbour. The creek running 
up to the white mosque pursues a comae past it to Lhe SE, 5 across 
an extensive swamp, and reaches the sea near a remarkable Hat 
crlllT s named Mahdeo f situated on the shores of the small bay to the 
easiwnrd of the harbour's month. It is called the Chinny Creek, is 
navigable for boaU of a large size, and much used by the fishing 
dinghies. 

The small fort on the rocky cape ni the entrance, with the round 
Lower near it* both of which ure built of stone, constitute the only 
defences of the harbour. The former is of a square form, with bastion* 
at ihc angles and, on the side looking inland, i* strength coed by a kind 
of somi-cireukir redoubt; It has a parapet running round it, with nume¬ 
rous loopholes for musketry, and as far as I could judge, for I was not 
allowed to examine u closely, has eight or leu guns (sis and nine- 
pimndtir-t), mounted on she walls. This fori was erected by the 
Sindians in 1797, to command the entrance of the harbour; but it is built 
ton far from the edge of the cliffs to do so effectually, and could not, in 
fact, offer any serious opposition to a vessel attempting tu enter it, A 
sloop-of-war anchored at a proper distance w ould soon reduce it to a 
heap of ruins ; and the round tower, which mounts three of four small 
gun?, would quickly share the same fate* for u vessel may anchor within 


200 yard^ of it, and two or litres broadsides would be Huilicieut to bring 
it to the ground. 

From the report of the inhabitants, r on firmed by the testimony of 
several Arab .Xakocjiis wlia frequent the [dace, it is evident that Kitra- 
ehee Harbour is accessible at any period of the 8W, mouse ofi, which 
does not blow with such violence un Oil" part of the Sind Cortot as it 
does furl her to the soul Ji ward* Before it reaches the G wader Coast its 
force is in fact, almost expended, and it is only fell there at times in a 
heavy swell, and mi occasional fresh breeze. The Muscat boats 
frequently make the voyage In Kurnebee wbrn il is at its height : 
Ihry run along the G wader CVuisi with the wind from the SW., and if 
it comes on to blow fresh, take shelter in qms of the many bays nr 
Khares with which it ahnnnds,—such as G wader Bay, Chnrbar B iy, or 
Khorc Oorad s —all cf which iiJlurd good anchorage, The mnnsooit is 
scarcely felt until they arrive within 200 miles of Kmracheo, and on. 
This part of the coast there is always a heavy swell, and strong SW. 
winds sometimes occur. At Kumehee, northerly breezes blow from the 
land at intervals throughout the nionspum and boats take advantage of 
these to leave it, and return to Muscat. If they do not occur, they are 
obliged to remain until the stormy season i- over, not being able, from 
the peculiarity of their eoosiruclion, So work mil of the harbour against 
the wind and sea. It was one of these northerly winds Shat enabled the 
H. C. cruizer Printr. of tthfety and Maria t country ship, to quit Kura- 
chee in 1809, and return to Bombay in the height of the monsoon. 

About eighty years ago, Kimichee Harbour was situated five or six 
miles further to dm westward than its present position, at a spot now 
occupied by a large but shallow lagoon* separated from the sea by a bar 
of loose sand! and, at that period, was generally known by die name of 
Atmmga Bunder** By She Hindoo inhabitants h w t oj§ called Rambagf; 
and this appellation, by wlich it is always distinguished in their oldest 
books and records, is to tnls day frequently used, when speaking of it 
amongst themselves. The townf is said to have been large and popu¬ 
lous, and was called Kumick, from which the name of the present 
townris doubtless derived, I have mentioned that the harbour has been 
formed by the Junction of numerous watercourses near the sea const. 
The largest of these becomes a small river during heavy rains* and 
discharges itself into the harbour by two mouths at the NE. extremity, 

* Sixty yetin ngu thenei whj another bugler dr seaport of Uiia haeih:* on the MulJ branch 
of the 

t From the similarity ubsendbk lei the name Rambig, it is probably Elie TLmilacia. mea- 
tioneil in Ammfj nrs^mnl nf Akxinckr's. OlpCiLilkm, wilieli 3 if I remember ri^ht T was Mantel 
samewhert about tin* part of thr cofut, 

I It is mid CO Ernve limit a p^r y hitiQn of 50,000 souli. 


neur the town, in tunny parts of the surrounding country the soil is 
very loose and sandy, and the quantity which gradually accumulated 
before this stream, became at last so large as to turn the water from 
the direction of the old harbour towards an opening in a low rouge of 
lulls on the sea coast, where it quickly forced an outlet. Being com¬ 
posed of very soft sandstone* they in course of time yielded to the enn- 
llnued action of the rtream, and becoming undermined as the channel 
expanded* fell in maWs, which were quickly dissolved* and swept out 
to sea. All that now Ye mains of this range is the rocky cape, forming 
the western point uf lh\ harbour's mouth, and the group of islets in the 
bay to the eastward of ft. The biter are Bleep and craggy, and bear 
evident marks of iiavingVboen formed by the action of water; two of 
them are also perforated a^ the base, and the holes, which form natural 
arches, are so large, that Jk ship's boat can pass through without diffi¬ 
culty. The fact of the bmoui having undergone the change above 
described, as slated by the Nmtcs, is confirmed by ihe existence of the 
rocky ledge, stretching across fis mouth from Has Mnnhorato the islets, 
for there can be little doubt thVt it is the remains of the ridge that at 
one period united them. \ 

The town of Earache? h bulk upon a slightly elevated piece of 
ground, which projects a short distance into the swamps and flats on 
the eastern side of the harbour. It occupies rather a large space, and 
is defended by a mud wall, with round towers at each angle, and along 
the sides. The fortifications, however, sire of the meanest description, 
and are in a most dilapidated state : most of the towers are mere heaps 
of earth* and there are many breaches in the walls so large that the 
inhabitants use them as convenient places of ingress and egress. About 
forty guns arc mounted in the diHerein bastions, but they are mostly of 
a small calibre, and nearly useless from age. Like most Native cities, 
the space Inside is completely filled up with houses, and the streets are 
so narrow that two horsemen can barely pass each oilier in the principal 
thoroughfares. Outside, the suburbs on two sides extend from the 
walls to some distance, and contain almost as many houses m the town 
itself. At present Kumchee has a population of M T O0Q souls, half of 
which arc Hindoos, and the rest Beloocltees, Jokccahs, Mo wan as, and 
Jlilts. Many of the Hindoo merchants possess great wealth, and, as a 
body, they are more independent, and possess greater influence, than in 
any other part of Sind, This arises from the desire of their rulers to 
increase the trade of the port, and encourage those who, in the course 
of their mercantile pursuits, contribute so largely to the revenues of the 
country. The Mow anas and Jutls are employed chiefly in the fisheries, 
or as artificers; and tile Beloochees, who arc not numerous, are In the 
service of the different chiefs as military followers. The Jokeeahs unci 
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Jukriahs inhabit the mountain? u> the northward, and there are hut few 
resident in the town. These tribes boast a descent from the Soomru 
Rajpoots who formerly ruled in Sind, and. it is said, can bring 1,500 or 
SjOOO men into the fields They are a branch of the large ISoomred 
tribe, which occupies the province of Lns, and the SVV. parts of 
Re I nochi stun, and, previous to the conquest of Kurachee hv the 
Sindians, acknowledged the authority of the Jam uf Beyla; but since 
tliat period they have been subject to the Ameers, 

In the vicinity of the town, the country is low and flat, and the soil 
inferior, being composed of a light loose clay, mixed with a greater or 
less quantity of sand. Between the NE- suburb and ihe bed of the 
Laysree river there are several large groves of date, mango, and 
tamarind trees, and many patches of cultivation. The gardens ore 
devoted chiefly to the prod action of the esculent vegetables, and in the 
dry season are irrigated from wells; but, from the poverty of the soil, 
they do not yield a crop mi (lie lent to repay the agriculturist for his 
labour for more than two or three years, and he is then obliged to desert 
them for other spots. 

The Layaree river detrends from the nearest range of hills, which 
is about five miles distant, and, dividing into two branches not far from 
its mouth, falls into the harbour close to the town. It is about '300 yards 
broad, has perpendicular banks, and is only filled for a day or two after a 
heavy full of rain, when it is from lit reft to site feet deep, and the current 
so rapid that it can seldom he forded either by man or beast. 

There are about fifty trading boats belonging in Kumchee, which aver¬ 
age about 31} tons in burden, besides numerous small fishing-boats, and 
fifty or silty large ones, which are employed along Ihe Sind Coast, in 
procuring the larger hinds of fish, cod-aottnds, and shark-fins, for expor¬ 
tation. From Bombay, Kulch. Gaze rat, and the Malabar Coast, about 
100 boats arrive annually, and a few buggutows from Muscat. 

For a long period Kurachce has been considered a place of great im¬ 
portance by the rulers of the country, on account of the trade it 
possesses, and the large revenue derived from it. It formerly belonged 
to the Jam of Lns, from whom it was taken by the Belooeh Chiefs soon 
after they conquered Sind. Aware of the value of their acquisition, 
they creeled forts at the mouth of the harbour, to defend it, and did 
everything in their power to encourage and increase ihe commerce of 
the port Formerly it was the practice of merchants throughout Sind 
to Import goods by the port of Sontnceauee, whcre.lhe duties were more 
moderate, and, by means of agents resident there, to send them from that 
place to Kiiclat, and eventually to Kandahar by the Bey la route. This 
was strictly forbidden by the Ameers, under the severest penalties; and 
the merchants being obliged to import everything into Kuraehee, the 


frntle timl rcvritfie norm lug from il inrreaved rtni*kb mhly in coiin** 
iptenor, Tbr fluty levied on nil import* b I prf rent, on binding, nnd r 
wills thr ritfplioii of riik, piece goixb, ntul cupper, an additional 
2j prr rr-BL when ill* good* Irnve tin* town, to be forwarded lei Upper 
Hind The (alter b ithct thr duly on nil export.*, which are al»o charged 
1 p t cent- on bring brought inlu the Iowa. There K bender, a further 
duty of K* 3 on every lurw&r (about 1,800 IN,} uf good* imported 
and n purled lit ISWU* the rrrenne derived from ihe en*iom* was 
R*, WhOOCh bin now It average* nitnttalty above R*, 1.50,000, Souse 
yetir* It full* short of that Mini, biri at other* b etinrid^rably greater. 
Thi* Ha t-l a alien urine* fro in the grenler or less quantity of opium 
brought ftoia Miirwar, to be "hipped ssi Ibe poii, which in rovuc *ra*on* 
Amount* 1o 1/iQO catneMomK bat at other* i« not more ilia ft >0 load -, 
The revenue colter led in IH37, which was a* follows, in said to bn 
about the annual average :— 

dd ratorrm duty of l per coat. on nil good* imported, on 

Wing landed. *♦«*.,» .. R* 113(091 

Farther duty of 9| per cent, on leaving lb is town, with the 
exception of silk, piece good a, and copper* and on nil ex- 

p*ma,----**--- **-«,.**** 30,519 

Ihity of l percent* on good* brought in frunt the surround* 

(tig dhfrku for exportation. * *. **.. ■* ... 5,3ftO 

Tax tut lhr fbhr rieft (ouro itfhth) .4,000 

Additional duly of Rs, 3 per kor war on all imparl* and ex* 

porta./. ..... . . .. 6,000 

Opium Ira not duty of R*, 130 per camel-load, on 500 load*. fkr>,iHNi 

Atmiuul of Revenue.* * B R*. 1T%893 

The are rage annual valor of (hr trade of Kurachee, exdu*bc of 
opium and pntoktti* atones amount* lo about R* 314ft,625, The 
fullowing lbs drawn op from in ft if million obtained from tbr prior iprd 
mrrrliaiiL* of ihe place* exhibit* the quantity and price of the different 
article* Imported and exported s— 
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Coloured Colton Handkerchiefs, 

Jumdanecs, gold, (lowered, sun! plain. 

Silks. plain and figured, English, French, and China, 

China Satin. 

Cambric. 

Camlet, 

Cotton Velvet. 

Bengal Silk Sarees. 

Muslin?, Mtill, Jacccmct, plain, (lowered, and Book. 

Sunil Kinkobft. 

Chintr.es of various patterns. 

Sheeting Clot h. 

Broadcloth, English, superfine and course, of different 


colours, 

Gatize, 

Com mo is English Shawls ..R*. 6,00,011(1 

Fnim Upper Si lid. 

Tobacco, 200 mds., at Rs. $ per md... 1,1)011 

Coarse Colton Cloth ...... 11,1111(1 

From Las. 


(HI Cake, 19,000 mds., at Rs. 1-10-0 per mil... ... 19,500 

Value of the Imports.... Rs. 15,09,625 

Ex l*(r RTS. 

Ghne, 10,000 rnds., nl Rs. 17 per tnd.. Rs, 1,70,000 

Wool, 3,500 „ „ 10 „ .... 35,000 

Ciogur {ft gum), 5,000 „ „ 2J . 12,500 

Ptifwaz (a red dye) 6,000 

Mungeet (Madder), 3,000 mds,, at Rs. 15 per tnd.... 45,00(1 

Raisins, 4,(300 „ ,, S „ .... 32,000 

Jeerali (a kind of seed), 1,000 „ ,, 10 „ .... 10,000 

Indigo. 1,600 „ „ 7.5 „ .... 1,20,000 

Oil Seed, 1,000 kurwars, at Rs, 70 per kunvar., . . .... 7,000 

Wheat, 1,500 „ „ 45 „ .. 67,300 

(Hi, 1,000 aids., at Rs. t per md,. ■ 7,000 

Salt Fish, Cod-sounds, and Shark-fins .. , 30,000 

Lounge es .... .......... 5,000 

Value of the Exports... ,Rs, 5,47,000 

Opium shipped at the port, 500 came!-loads, each load 
8 m minds, at fls. 400 per mannd ...._.......... Rs. 16,00.000 

Whole value of the Trade, including Opium....Rs. 37,46,625 
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Five or six years ago, 15,000 maniub of cotton were brought 
annually from Kuicb and Guzerat, but it has since been cultivated with 
such success in Sind T that only the quantity mentioned in the list at page 
1 09 (2,500 maunds) is now required. When the season is unfavourable 
in Sind, wheat anti jowaree are also imported from Guzerat. 

Slabs, dishes, and hooka bottoms, made of marble, were lately sent 
form MttrWar, but did not meet with a sale. 

Formerly, not more than 150 African slaves were brought annually to 
Kurachect but last year (1^37) not less than 1, 500 arrived from Muscat and 
the African Const, The increase In this disgraceful traffic is said to be 
owing to the seizure of Ihe slaves brought by an Arab buggabw hi 
Parebunder* two or three years ago. which appears to have had a good 
effect on the Arab traders* and will, no doubt* prevent them from bring¬ 
ing them to any of our ports for the failure. 

Ail the pearls brought from the Persian Gulf arc sold in Sind* where 
they are in great request, t saw a very fine pair* for which the 
mereImm asked Rs, 5*000. 

Within the last two years, the pearl oyster has been found in 
Kurachec Harbour, and at the Piltce or western month of the Indus* in 
great quantities: last season about 15,000 pearls were obtained, but 
they were all extremely small, and of little value* even as seed-pearls* 
from their bad shape and colour. 

The value of the silks* piece goods* tee, imported annually is 
estimated at Rs. 6,00,000. The following articles are sent in large 
quantities and are in great request; — long doth, fnadapullams, coloured 
cotton handkerchiefs plain jamdanees, jacconet muslin, cheap English 
shawls, chintzes of various patterns* of which the striped is preferred, 
and the coarser kinds of broadcloth . Surat ki nkobs to the value of about 
Rs. 20,000 find a ready sale, and a small quantity of the oilier articles 
mentioned in the list are imported, such us China and Bengal silk 
handkerchiefs* China satin and velvet* gold (lowered jam donees, 
flowered and plain silks, Bengal silk sarees, muslins uf various kinds* 
plain* (lowered, and striped, cambric, cotton velvet, camlet, sheeting doth* 
gauze, and superfine broadcloth. Loan gees to the value of Rs. 7,000 
or Rs. *<000 are manufactured yearly in Kurachec* but they are inferior 
to those of Tutta; about two-thirds are exporied, and the remainder 
disposed of in the town. 

The opium comes from Mar war, and is sent to Bern nun, where 
llie duty b said to be less than at Bombay. The supply varies: 
some years it is not more than SO camel-loads* but at others 1,000 and 
1*500* — the average is about 500; and it pays a transit duty of Rs. IW 
per load. * 

The value of the precious stones brought from the upper provinces 
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and Persia is not knows, as they arc conveyed privately; but it is 
supposed to be considerable. 

They consist of diamonds, emeralds, mbits, amethysts, sapphire*,, 
topazes, and turquoises. Tim greater purl, including all the best, arc 
sent to Bombay and Bengal, and a few of the least valuable disposed 
of In Sind. 

From the district between ShskrtTpoor and Bliawnlponr. Kumebec 
receives annually 1,600 maunds of indigo, which is exported to Bombay 
and the Persian Gulf; it is inferior in quality to that of Bengal, and 
does not sell for above half the price. Tobacco Is also scut from the 
former ci Ev to the amount nf about *200 maunds, and coarse cotton clotli 
to the value of Rs* 3,600, which is all consumed in the town. From 
the upper provinces, precious stones. raisins, dried trulls, and madder, 
reach Kur&ehee by the K he bit route ; and ghee, wheat, gogur (a gum)! 
nib and oil-cake, are sent from Lit* and the mountainous districts lying 
to the north of the lown. The ghee and gum are exported to Bombay, 
anil the greater part of the wheat and oil to the Persian Gulf, but all 
the oil-cake is retained for the cattle. 

Nearly the whole of the goods imported into Kurachce are consumed 
in Si ml, the value of those sent to die northern provinces of India, 
which eon&Isi chiefly of piece goods, with a small quantity of Hied, 
sugar, pepper, and spices, seldom exceeding Us. 1,50,000. These 
goods are conveyed on camels in K he bit in twenty-six days by the 
Beyia route, which, although the mads arc infested with bands of 
"plunderers belonging to the Brahoee tribes is preferred lu the other 
route by Sehwtm, on account of the heavy duties exacted at I hat Trm-n~ 
’’which amount lo Rs, 30 per camel-load on silks and piece gooib T and 
Rs. § on nil other articles. At Khelat die duty is only 5 per cent. 
From Khelat, the goods proceed in Kandahar in twenty days, ami from 
that city in cighlecn days to Kubool. The road is very unsafe for 
travellers, being exposed to the depredations of the Put linn iribc£ r who 
frequently waylay the caravans, and either plunder them of large 
quantities of goods, or exact an equivalent in money. At Kandahar 
and K about, a duty of 5 per cent, b levied, either in good* or money, 
and i he re arc two or itirue other places besides on the mad where a 
small transit duty is collected, which altogether amounts to about Rs. 5 
per camel-load. 

Since Dost Mahomed has become the Chief nf Kabool, the northern 
provinces of India have been in a very unsettled state - f and, in conse¬ 
quence, the districts through which the caravans have to pass* have for 
a long period been infested with bands of marauders, belonging to 
different Afghan and Put ban tribes, who subsist almost entirely by 
plunder. The general insecurity of property which this stale of things 
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lias produced, prevents the Kuracbee merchants from sending goods io 
(hat pari of India j for although the profits are large, they consider the 
risk too great. The trade, which* I have before remaked, does not 
exceed Its. 1,-50.000 in value, is in consequence now in iho hands of 
a few Futhou me r chants, who, from their knowledge of the country and 
inhabitants, are enabled to carry it on with less loss than others. 
Before Dost Mahomed dethroned Shah Snojah-ool-Mnolk, the former 
Chief of KabooL when the country appears to have been hi a more 
settled state, the quantity of goods sent from Kiurackee \o that city was 
considerably larger than k has ever been since, the value of the sugar 
and poppet alone amounting annually to above 1,00,000* Ii U the 
opinion of all the merchants I Stave spoken with cut the subject* that 
but little trade will find its way to the upper provinces of India by the 
land route from f£nraeBce T as king as the intermediate districts remain 
in their present disorganized stale J but that when the different petty 
chiefs are forced to prevent their followers from plundering Che caravans, 
and the roads are rendered safe for travellers, large quantities of 
European goods would he sent up to all the great towns anti chics. As 
it is not likely lb Is will take place for a very long period, El is clear that 
any trade with the upper provinces uui*t be conveyed by the channel 
of the Indus, 

The articles consumed in Bind go by land to Bunder Garah, Taltn, 
Hyderabad, Sehwan* Shikar poor, and Khyrpour. The caravans reach 
Tatta in three days* Hyderabad in six, gab wan in thirteen, Klivrpoor in 
twenty, and Shikar poor in twenty-five, The duties levied at these 
places vary m amount, but are frequently evaded in part by the rich 
merchants, who have relations or friends connected with the court* 
This system, so unjust to the poorer trader, from whom the whole duty 
is always rigorously exacted, appears to prevail throughout Si nil + 

From the difficulty that attends the navigation of the Indus in the 
Delta in the dry season, it is evident, that if it ever becomes the channel 
of an extensive commerce with the northern provinces of India, it will 
be necessary to establish a portage from some port on the Bind Coast, 
a* far as may be requisite, to avoid the foul part of the river. Ktirachee, 
from its peculiar local advantages, is undoubtedly the best |K>rt for this 
purpose, the harbour being well protected from all winds, and sicces- 
sibh? for vessels drawing fourteen or fifteen feet, throughout the year; 
ami I think the best spot for re shipping the goods on (ho main river 
will he found at some of the villages opposite Hyderabad. Between 
Tatta and Hyderabad, the bed of the river appears to bn as foul and 
changeable as it ia in the Delta; hut as far as it has been examined above 
(he latter city, is said to be much deeper, and free from sandbanks; 
Should this, on further and more minute examineUun, prove to be live 
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caM . there tan he no doubt that Hyderabad is the best place fni 
re-shipping the guoils; for by this means all that part uf the river which 
is so exceedingly foul, and where the navigation is attended with so 
much difficulty and delay, will be avoided, ll is worthy of remark, 
that none of the goods intended for L'pper Sind are ever sent from 
Knrachee to Tat La, but direct to Hyderabad, which saves both lime and 
expense: the merchants are of course aware of the advantages ami 
disadvantages of both routes, and ibis of itself appears to me a convinc¬ 
ing proof that the latter is to be preferred for a portage. 

The only pari of the country in the neighbourhood of Kuraetme worth 
visiting is ihc V alley of I’et-r Mungah, si tailed amongst the hills, about 
eight miles from the town, where there are several tun springs. My 
curiosity being excited by the strange tales related by die inhabitants 
concerning a temple that Blood there, which was said to be very ancient, 

I determined to examine il, and on expressing a wish to that effect to 
the Governor, one uf the chiefs was ordered to accompany me to 
(be spot. 

After we had got clear of the groves and gardens outside the town, 
and crossed die dry bed of the Laytime, our road led to the northward, 
towards a range of low broken hills, aboul five miles distant. Beyond 
the bed of the Laynree, the country is a level plain, completely overrun 
with large prick ly-puar bushes or mimosa trees, which, as you advance, 
rises slightly towards ihc foot of the hills, and the soil is composed 
of a light loose clay, with hero and there a mixture of fine sand, 

An hour’s ride brought us to the fool of the hills, which are about f*iQ0 
feet high, and of coarse sandstone formation : we crossed them through 
an irregular rocky ravine, having every appearance of being the bed of 
a large torrent during the rains, and llien pursued otir way along 
several small valleys, bounded bv long narrow ridges, or detached hills. 
At the gorge of the pass by which we entered, a mound built of frag- 
'■ meats of rock was pointed out to me, which is said to contain the 
treasures of an ancient monarch of the country, and to be the abode of 
a host uf demons, who prevent any one from attempting to open it. 
About an hour after we hud left this spot, we gained the entrance of the 
plain or valley in whkh the springs are situated. 

The Valley of Peer Mungab is surrounded by hills 700 or RIO feet 
high, between which glimpses are occasionally obtained of ihc level 
plains beyond i but, at the upper extremity, stretches away in high 
Undulating ground far to the northward, An extensive grove of dale 
and other trees occupies Lhc centre of the plain, and on the western 
side ihere is another, above which is seen the cupola of a small white 
mosque, erected on a rocky eminence. Passing through several patches 
of cultivation, irrigated by the walcis uf the diliurenl springs, wc 
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dismounted in the largest grove, where we found carpets spread under 
the shade of the trees, and a repast prepared- Whilst we were partak¬ 
ing of it, a man was dispatched to the spring lo send away several 
women, whft, when we arrived, were enjoying the luxury of a hot 
bath in its waters; and as soon as they bad vanished, we proceeded 
to view it. 

The spring gushes not in a small stream from amongst the roots of a 
picturesque clump of date trees, covering the extremity of a rocky knoll 
of limestone, about 30 feci high, nnd falls’into a small natural basin, 
from whence it escapes in numerous rills tu the adjacent gardens. The 
name of this spring is Kistee, but it was formerly culled Keerkoond, (J r 
the milk-tank, from the water being milk-white, which was, no doubt, 
owing lo its flowing at that lime over abed of chalk. It is now colourless, 
and perfectly pure to the taste, having no perceptible flavour of any 
kind ; hut, from the stone.- in some of the rivulets being incrusted with 
a soft substance of a dark reddish-brown colour, probably contains a 
small portion of iron. The water is so warm, that at first you cun 
scarcely bear your hand in it, I unfortunately forgot lo take a thermo* 
meter with me, to ascertain its exact temperature, but this was done by 
some of the officers who visited it afterwards, when it was found lo 
be 133°, The Natives say it cures every disease, nnd not only bathe in 
it whenever they have an opportunity, but drink it in large quantities. 
They believe that all llte springs in the valley owe their existence m 
Lull Shahbax, the celebrated Saint of Schwan, who, in order to make 
the spot holy, commanded them to buret forth from the rocks, 

fn the centre of a small piece of grass land, near the spring, 1 
observed wliul at first I took for a shapeless mass of mud; but on walking 
towards it, was warned by tire Heloochccs tiul to go near it, as it was 
an alligator. In the utmost astonishment, f asked them how it got 
there, when they told me it was sent by the saint, and that at the 
temple I should sec hundreds of them. The monster, which was about 
12 feet long, w«s lying asleep on the grass, and when one of the Bcloneh 
soldiers roused bint by heaving a piece of rock at his head, sprung up in 
a rage, npened wide his huge jaws, and then sunk down nguin to sleep. 

I could not but be surprised at seeing the women and children passing 
and re passing within a few yards of this disgusting-looking brute, and 
that, too, without appearing to think they had the slightest danger to 
apprehend. 

The grove in which we had taken up our temporary quarters is 
nearly a mile long, and composed chiefly of date trees, which yield 
fruit to the value of about Rs. 1,000 yearly ; there are also tamarind, 
mango, and. nebccky trees in abundance; and altogether it is rather a 
pretty spot. From a small hill near it, my companions pointed out a 
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high lone mountain, about 20 mile* to the northward, called Jibbcl 
Pubh, winch is celebrated all over the country, on account of the many 
wonderful stories related of it. 

After everything worthy of notice about the Kmcc spring lmd been 
examined, wc mounted our horses, and proceeded lo the temple, on 
the western side of the valley. It is surrounded by a thick grove ; and 
on emerging from the narrow path that leads through ii, we came sud¬ 
denly upon one of the most singular scenes 1 ever witnessed. The 
accounts of mv com pun ions had prepared me lor something extraor¬ 
dinary, but the reality fur surpassed their description. Before us lay u 
small swamp, enclosed in a bell of lofty trees, which had evidently 
been formed by the superfluous witters ol' the spring close by, flowing 
into a low hollow in the ground. It was not a single sheet of water, 
but was full of small islets; so much so, that it appeared as if an 
immense number of narrow channels hail been cut, so ns to cross each 
Other in every direction. These channels were literally swarming with 
large alligators; and the islets and banks were thickly covered with 
them also. The swamp is not more than 150 yards long, by about 80 
yards broad: and in this confined space I counted above 200 large ones, 
from 8 to 15 feet long, whilst those of n smaller size were innumerable. 
Our horses were standing within four or live yards of several reclining 
on the bank, but they took no notice of them, and would, not move until 
roused with a stick. In a small pool, apart from tlm -wamp, there was 
a very large one, which the people designate the ~ Chief,” because he lives 
by himself, in a kind of alligutoric slate, and will not allow ally of the 
common herd to intrude upon his favourite haunt. It is worthy of 
remark, that there were several buffaloes standing in the water in the 
centre of the swamp, and that although the large alligators frequently 
came in contact with them in swimming past, they never offered them 
I be least molestation. The Natives say they never touch a buffalo, but 
will instantly attack any other animal, however large. The appearance 
of the place altogether, with its green, slimy, stagnant waters, and so 
many of these huge uncouth monsters moving sluggishly Jibuti!, is 
disgusting in the extreme; and it will long ba remembered by mu us the 
most loathsome spot 1 have ever beheld. 

After gazing upon the scene some time, we proceeded round the 
swamp to the temple, where the priests hud spread carpets for the party, 
under the shade of some trees. They told mu it was a curious sight to 
sec the alligators fed, and that people of rank always gave them a gout 
for that purpose. Taking the hint, I immediately ordered one to be 
killed for their entertainment. The animal was slaughtered on the 
edge of the swamp, and the instant the blood began to flow, the water 
became perfectly alive with ihe brutes, all hastening from different 
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ports- towards Hie s |»ot. In the course of a fe%v minutes, and long 
before the goal was cut up, upward* of 150 had collected in a mass 
on tin? dry bank, wailing with distended jaws until their anticipated 
feast was ready. We stood within three yards of them ; and If one 
more daring ilian the rest showed any desire to approach nearer, 
he was beat back by the children with sticks. Indeed, they were so 
sluggish, and, if I may use ihe expression, tame, that I laid hold of one 
about 13 feci long by his tail, which I took care, however, protruded 
to a safe distance beyond the mass. When the meat was thrown 
amongst them, it proved the signal for a general battle; several seized 
hold of a piece at the same time, and bit, and struggled, and rolled 
over each oilier, until almost exhausted with the desperate efforts they 
made io carry it off. At lust all was devoured, end they retired slowly 
to the water. It wa^ curious io stand by, and see such a mass of these 
unwieldy monsters almost at vonr feel, fighting and tearing each other 
for their food; and there arc few things I shall remember so long, its 
this alligators' feast. They are held sacred by the Natives, who 
number them at l T 00li; and when ihe young ones arc taken into account, 
this is by no means exaggerated, for every rivulet a foot wide and a 
few inches deep teems with them. 

Ihe mosqm: is u neat while building, of a square form, surrounded 
by a broad terrace, with a cupola ami slender minarets at the corners ; 
creeled on the summit ol a rocky crag of limestone ; ami is said to 
be 2,000 years old. It is dedicated to Peer Hajce Mungah, who is 
esteemed a saint by both Hindoos and Mahomeduns, and is held in 
such high vc tic rat ion throughout tSind. that numbers of bodies are yearly 
brought from a great distance to be interred near his shrine. The valley, 
in consequence, is covered with burying grounds, which are full of 
tombs, elaborately carved and ornamented. All my attendants look off 
their shoes at the bottom of the flight of steps leading up to Ihe terrace; 
hut as l declined to Ho this, the priest did not insist on toy following 
tlirir example. The interior of the mosque contains a tomb, svtr* 
mounted by a canopy of carved woodwork, supported on slender pillars, 
the whole being very prettily and neatly ornamented, and is kept in 
excellent order, as are the building and terrace, which are built of 
stone. On the side of the rock looking towards ihe alligators’ 
pool, the perpendicular face of the cliff is covered with a coating 
of smooth elmnam ; and from the lower part, the principal spring 
gushes forth through a small fissure. The water is received into two 
stone reservoirs, and then escapes through several outlets to the swamp 
below. In one of them was a large alligator with about a dozen young 
ones, which the inhabitants have named the “ Peacock,” and consider 
the progenitor of the whole race. The water of this spring is perfectly 
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fiesl], and slightly warm; but nt another, a few yards from it, it is 
quite cold. 

On Leaving the temple, we crossed the valley towards the salt spring, 
which is situated on the eastern side, at The base of a narrow ridge of 
sandstone, about GOO feet high. The water is extremely salt, and, 
after forming two or three small pool?, escapes in several streams, 
swarming with small alligators, through an opening in the ridge, ami is 
absorbed in the sandy plain on the other side. The Natives say the 
water in the pools sometimes rises and falls, and attribute this to the 
inlluenee of the ocean tides upon it; but this cannot be the true cause, 
for the rise only takes place at long intervals, and the plains, besides, 
ascend gradually from the sea up to the spot, which I estimated to be 
about 150 feet above it? level. That there is a considerable rise in the 
water m times is evident, from the extern of ground about the spring 
that has been overflowed, which is covered with a saline incrustation to 
the depth of two or three inches ; and it is probably produced merely by 
a sudden increase in the body of water issuing from it, caused by a 
heavy fall of rain amongst the mountain? ia the vicinity. 
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KURACIIEE. 


I have the honour to submit a detailed account of the revenue {Table 
A) derived by their highnesses the Ameers of Sind from She town and 
port of Kurachee for twelve months, together with the charges thereon 
(Table B) T as also an explanatory statement {Table X>), showing the 
different items under distinct heads; the whole extracted from the pub¬ 
lic records of the past year; to which is annexed a memorandum of 
the weighty measures! and different currencies alluded to in the tables 
{Table E}, 1 have used my best endeavours to obtain the most correct 

information on all subjects connected with the trade of this town, and I 
trust my remarks will be found generally accurate. As the system 
pursued in collecting the customs was fully detailed in my letter to your 
address under dale the 13th December 1*39, 1 shall on ,thc present 
occasion only refer to the statements now forwarded. 

It would appear that ever since the conquest of Kurachee by the 
Ameers, St has bees exempt from many of those heavy exactions which 
press so hard on the inhabitants of other cities under their rule. — a fact 
to he attributed to its distance from the seat of Government, its import¬ 
ant position as a port, and the injlucncc possessed by the large body of 
Hindoo merchants, who contribute so much to its prosperity. That 
they should be allowed any sway under the rule nf so bigot ted a 
Government may seem strange f but when it is slated that no revenue 
whatever is derived from the soil, the necessity of conciliating traders of 
whatever tribe at this port will be apparent, 

PoritLATios, — -The population is estimated at from 13,000 to 14 ? 0GG; 
but no correct calculation cun be formed, as neither house nor poll-taxes 
are levied. The wealthier portion of the inhabitants live within the 
walls, which, notwithstanding the high opinion entertained of their 
strength by the people, are not even calculated to protect the revenue, 
by preventing goods being smuggled into or out of the town, far Jess 
for purposes of defence; and p in their present dilapidated state, are 
worse than useless, a_s materially interfering with health, by preventing 
a free circulation of air through tlic narrow streets. The houses are til 
flat-roofed, and built of mud, mixed up with a large quantity of chopped 
grass, plastered over a framework of wood. Some are two and tTtiee 
storks bigh, but the generality not more than one: a few only have a 
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coaling of dmnam on the roof, the very slight monsoon rendering such 
an expense almost ’unnecessary: bat all have ventilators open to the 
westward. The suburbs have greatly extended of late year*, many 
poor persons from the hilts, having settled here, with a view pf obtaining 
a livelihood as labourers and water-carriers. Fresh water not being 
procurable* except from the bed of the river, and the wells in the 
neighbouring gardens, the latter occupation is u profitable one, ns much 
as a Dokra being given for n Gburra full at it. To the certainty of 
gaining sufficient to subsist on by ibis means*, or by bringing in wood 
and grass from the jungle* may be attributed the difficulty experienced 
by our troops in hiring coolies on their arrival in Kurachec, the people 
preferring labour at will for trifling gain* to regular work with higher 
wages. The following is a calculation, obtained from the heads of 
tribes, of the number of inhabitants:— 


Hindoos* 

Chopper Mahajuns ., . . ** _ T .. 2,000 

Hindee do. . , .. . . .. . . ** 1/200 

Pnujaubee do. * . . .. ., + . ,. w 150 

Hatha do_ . * . . .. . * .. GOO 

Nusccrpooree do. .. .. ** *. ** 1,000 

Band tree do.- .* *. . * . . .. .* 100 

Bbutins (SindCCS end Kutehees). , _ ** ** GOO 

Khuliec Muhajuns *« ,, ... . * l t 100 

Httlwaeea, Goldsmiths, Cuppers mil hs, &cc> .. .. *. 500 

Temporary residents .. ... .. ^ . 55Q 

Braining and Fakeer* , * .* ** ., ** . . OQO 


MahmiMiurn* 

Residing lit the town 

Fishermen, Boatmen, ice, outside the Shor Gate 
Persons residing ouhdde the Hhecreen Gate 
Kltwujas and Mcmons 


ruled ■ « 9,000 

500 
1,500 
♦ . 5,500 

. r 3j0 


i otiit - a .. .*** 4,Ko0 

Hindoos0*000 


Grand Total .. 13 f 8SO 

GovnHvvtEXT am) its Hi:hv, iThe offit‘€ of Civil and Military 
Governor is usually held by one individual, jointly appointed by their 
highnesses, who is styled she Xuwub; but the present incumbent holds 
bis Kiluniion by the sanction of three only of the Ameers* the fourth 
(Meet Sahdnr) having given his vote lu a Hindoo, named Mpolefiund, 
who also acta a* his Collector. The Niiwtib. however, exerciser the 




* 
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uncontrolled* authority over the town and neighbourhood; the only 
limit to Ins power being the chance of complaints against him reaching 
the Court of Hyderabad,—an event which occurred only a few months 
ago, on the occasion of hia wishing to introduce some innovations in the 
system at present pursued in the examination of merchandize at the 
bunder, and ilUtrealiog some of the lower class of Hindoos. A most 
favourable answer was returned to the petition of grievances forwarded 
by the whole body of that tribe, and the X tiwab was warned to be more 
careful in his conduct for the future towards that industrious class. It 
may not be out of place to mention here that during the government of 
Syud Goolam Shah in a. h. 1248 (a- d* 1852}* lie forcibly converted a 
young Lohanee to Mahomed an ism. The Hindoos immediately closed 
their warehouse, dragged their vessels on shore, quitted the town, and 
petitioned that the obnoxious Governor might be removed ; declaring 
their determination never to return to their occupations until justice was 
done them. Their complaint was at once listened lo T and another person 
appointed. The extent of authority possessed by the Governor is not 
very defined, but it is supposed he would never put any person to dentil 
without the previous sanction of the Ameers. Mutilation, flogging, and 
exposure in the stocky be is empowered to inflict: the former is, how¬ 
ever, of rare occurrence; the only instance which is remembered with* 
in the last fifteen years being that of a man and woman, for the murder 
of the latlcris husband ,—her nose and cars, and her paramour's right hand 
and no^e, were then cut off. Flogging is generally awarded for 
attempts at smuggling, and petty delinquencies. The instrument used 
is the stem of the date leaf, which, if well applied, lays open the skin 
at every stroke. Fining is, however, usually resorted to, when the 
circumstances of the culprit appear to warrant the belief of his ability 
to raise sufficient funds lo purchase his release. Should the fact of his 
having done so become a matte* of notoriety, part of the amount is 
carried to the credit of the Government, to save appearances; otherwise 
It becomes ihe perquisite of the Ntfwiib, who generally contrives to add 
not a little to his income in this way. The very trifling remunerations 
received by the servants of the Slate, particularly the A m ils and Sepoys, 
in a fruitful source of corruption, and. in the existing state of things, 
cannot be wondered at. That men who have qualified themselves as 
accountants in ihe Persian language (in which all the public documents 
are kept) should bo content to receive such paltry salaries as the 
statement uf charges shows them to be entitled lo, would be indeed 
Mrangc: but, as several have told me, the opportunities of embezzlement 
are in their power, and they do not hesitate To avail themselves of them; 

* This date may be bcanvct; but recurrence look place during Surd GmsWii 

government:. 
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OI bow would it be possible for them to exist? The system b, in 
consequence, practised by all i the Sepoy receives fees to el ode 
the vigilance of the Ami], who in bis torn exacts Salamces, and 
takes "bribes to defraud the Collectors } and they, notwithstanding 
the check imposed upon them by their jealousy of each other, cheat 
the Government: nor are such practices considered as disgraceful, 
the ncccssitv of making some addition to their pay, to enable them 
to support a respectable appearance, being universally acknow* 
ledgcd. In bis military capacity, the Nuwab has command of 
the mud fort in the town, and the few men now kept up there ; the 
taking of the fort at Munom by the British, and subsequent discharge 
of the troops stationed in it, having materially reduced his authority in 
this respect,—so much so, that the Ameers now appoint him to a share 
in the collections, in the management of which he formerly exercised 
no contodtf whatever. The chief source of emolument derived by the 
Sepoy/ is the privilege ^they enjoy of furnishing escorts to the Kafiliis 
proceeding to the interior, <hro|gh the districts inhabited by their 
own tribes, /or which their charges arc very moderate. To Hydera¬ 
bad. the Noomrceas (or Nowmurdees, as they arc sometimes called) are 
employed at the rate of Rs. 2-8-0 per man; to Tatta, Jukecas and 
Beloochecs, at Rs. 2 each; to Sehwan, Noomreeas, also Rs. 2 as far as 
Thanti, two more to Choora, and the same sum thence to Sehwan; 
making a total of Rs. G for the whole distance. To Sonmeeanee, Jokeeas 
arc engaged as safeguards, for Rs. 2 each individual. They become 
answerable for the safety of the persons and property under their 
charge; and I am not aware of nn instance where this trust has been 
betrayed, notwithstanding the value of llie merehandiRC (Table B) 
entrusted to their care. The Collectors rank nest to the Governor. 
Their duties have been before noticed: it is merely necessary to remark 
that the difference in their pay, ns sho wn in the statement, is caused by 
the merits or interest of some being greater than that of others. 

It hns been customary for the N’uwsib to obtain leave of absence from 
his duties during the monsoon, leaving only a deputy to act for him, on 
a reduced salary ; which accounts for the difference in the amount of 
expenditure for each mnnlh under that head (Table B). The Moon* 
shccs stationed at the Chubootra are employed in keeping the books, 
nnd carrying on the correspondence with the Court. To them the 
A mils giva up their accounts monthly^ nor tire ihcy allowed to sec them 
again until the biennial settlement. The treasurer receives the daily 
collections made by the A mils, and transmits the balance remaining 
in his hands, after payment of the salaries of the Government servants, 
by hnondee monthly to Hyderabad. 

Cembral Cjiauacteb. —Of the character of the people in general I 
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cannot, from ilio little experience 1 have had, hazard a decided opinion 
The few Mahoiticdana I have held intercourse with were By lids, with 
no great pretensions to learning, bigotted in the extreme ; discontented 
with their own Government, yet more cordially hating the idea of being 
subject to ours, as likely to put a stop altogether to their zeal for the 
propagation of the faith. The lower classes are distinguished by a 
disinclination to labour* and art overweening sense of their own 
superiority in the use of arms. I have often heard it remarked during 
the late sickness at Tnlta (which they attributed entirely to the wrath of 
the El lakh anti twenty-five thousand Peers," said to be buried on the 
hill of Makulla, where the troops were encamped, at the desecration of 
their holy ground), that when the dead fought the good battle so sue- 
cess fully with the arms they are gifted with (disease)* what would 
not their living descendants have done* had the opportunity been 
allowed them 2 Even since the gallant capture of Khelat, they have 
not changed their opinion a* far as boasting goes, and imagine that 
had the brave Mtirrcc Belooehecs* who fight (Zungeer bur pae) chained 
to the groundi to conquer or to die, been there, the result would have 
been dtllorcnl. Phe Kurachee boatmen are an exception! they far 
exceed their Indian brethren in boldness and skill in their vocation. 
W Ilh the Hindoos f have associated more closely* and have found the 
merchants of that tribe the same intelligent, hardworking men as in’ 
India. They are as attentive to die most trifling as to the largest gala * 
correct in their dealings, and enterprising in their speculations. Several 
have agents at Muscat* Bahrein, Herat, Kaboel, Kandahar* Shikarpoor, 
Bhav\ ulpoor* Moo]tan, Mandavie* and Bombay; but they appear to carry 
on but I title intercourse with India, save through the latter port. Ey 
keeping their wealth thus spread, they are enabled to hold out the 
threat of emigrating to a more friendly Stale m ease of over-exactions, 
nnd that has the effect (at Kuraeliee at least) of keeping their rulers 
within the bounds of moderation. The system of granting remissions 
of a portion of custom dues to those whose investments ere considerable, 
to encourage them to speculate more largely, is one of the few Instances 
of enlightened policy I have heard of in this country; and this will 
account for the difficulty I at first experienced in obtaining accurate 
information oa that subject, as the merchants naturally feared their 
privileges would be done away with if a regular tariff was established. 
Since, however, they have become better acquainted with our usages* 
there is nothing they mare anxiously desire. The Axuih are exclusively 
Hindoo^ mostly of the Bhath* Sat ay, and Lob a nee tribes; their frugal 
habits better suiting them for the situation than the indolent and 
unthrifty Mahomcdan, The poorer classes cam their subsistence as 
retail dealers, carpenters, potters, dyers* navigators of small craft, &e k : 
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through them the trade between the hill tribes and the towns I* curried 
on, every small village having its shopkeeper, who supplies the inhabit¬ 
ants with grain, and receives the produce of their flocks and herds in 
payment. 

EOTCJtrio?t.-—In Kurachee, three or four schools arc conducted by 
Brain ins of the Sarsood and Pokran tribes, where Hindoo children are 
taught the Sindian language. Each scholar takes a handful of rice and 
a few sticks with him, as a present to his master, daily : and a rupee or 
two is paid monthly by the parents. Book-keeping, and reading and 
writing letters, is all that is taught; indeed I am not aware of the 
existence of any book in Sindee. The Persian language is taught by 
the Moolas+ of whom ten or twelve have classes, which generally assem¬ 
ble in the mosques; the children of those who intend them for employ¬ 
ment in the service of the Government are there instructed, the charge 
varying from a Tonga to 3 or Rs, l monthly, according to the pro¬ 
gress made by the pupil; and on the completion of the child's education 
it is usual for the master to receive a present, Hindoo girls receive no 
instruction, but a few Mahomedan females are taught to read the Koran: 
both classes marry their children when young, if able to afford the 
expense ; but this is not often the case. Among the Funjatibee and 
Bhalia tribes and Pokran Braining the re-marriage of a virgin widow 
is not permitted ; but the other castes arc not so particular. 

Mosques awd Temples.—T here arc 21 mosques, and 13 Pi-crKeeju- 
gahs in the town and neighbourhood, of which two arc frequented by 
the Slddcc slaves, in preference to the others. None receive any allow¬ 
ance from the Government, except the tomb at Peer Miingnh, to which 
oil is furnished. The Hindoo temples, Fakeer Mnths, and Dhorumsalas, 
arc 34 in number., and arc supported by offerings from the inhabitants ; 
the only one which receives anything from the State being that at the 
bunder, to which an allowance of seers of oil is made monthly, fu 
this temple there is no idol, but a lamp is kept constantly b|irning s 
dedicated to the deity of the sea. ll is ranch Thought of, and no Hindoo 
vessel ever enters or leaves the port without a small present being made 
to the person who owns it. 

Gasmens,—T he gardens at Kuracbec extend upwards of a mile up the 
left bank nf the river, which runs past the walls. The bed is dry, except 
immediately after heavy rain, when the stream runs wtlh such rapidity 
as formerly to have injured the town, on which account a new channel 
wai cut some years ago to turn its course. Water is, however, always 
found at a few feet below the surface. Mango trees, and a few inme- 
rUds # flourish. The fruit of the former h more sweet than the common 
mango of India T but nothing equal to that of Bombay. The fields are 
irrigated by the Persian wheel, worked by camels or bullocks \ and the 
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quantity of garden produce raised shows the capabilities of the soil* 
Grain i« not cultivated owing to the want of encouragement, and heavy 
taxation,* Such is the causae alleged; hut I ant disposed to think that 
the want of capital \n the great drawback. The greater portion of the 
gardens belong to Hindoos, who have no wish to turn their attention to 
agriculture, the profits of which arc so precarious; and those whose 
inclination? would lead litem to do so have not the means. A small las 
of R^, 7-^-0 Es levied on each enclosure annually! kut are alto¬ 

gether exempt, the owners being either P&keers or Gosaens, unable to 
pay* Of men of influence, who have hud grants of the land. Their num¬ 
ber altogether does not exceed twenty-live, each having one well. 

H iRnoi E,—The port and harbour have been so often described that it 
is unnecessary to enter into a detail of it here. I shall merely remark 
that the amount of tonnage if* estimated at about 2.500 candies. Thu 
fishing-boats are upwards of 1UQ in number, and the revenue raised on 
their produce forms a most important item in the collections, averaging 
nearly Rs, ! 2,000 annually. The size of the larger vessels varies 
from 50 to 125 randies. The Dhingees are the quickest sailers, and 
best sea-boats, notwithstanding their unpromising appearance* During 
the lust year they generally performed ihe passage to and from Bombay 
in half the time of the Kotcas and Bombay vessels. Harbour dues arc 
not levied. 

RF.vi:\m: (Amount of Revenue, Statement No, 1 A ; Collections from 
Merchants, No. I D).—These statements exhibit at one view the 
amount uf revenue derived from Knruebec for twelve months, under the 
different heads in which it is entered in the public records. The official 
year Commences in Zilhtij, instead of Molvurum ; but the books are only 
closed biennially, when accountants are sent from Hyderabad for tho 
purpose. The collection from merchants include* lire sums paid by 
traders, of whatever caste, on imports and exports. From strangers the 
amount of custom dues Is at once levied, but townspeople are only 
called on to settle Uidr accounts monthly: a calculation is then made 
of the charge* against them; one or two annas per rupee is slruek off, 
that the account may remain an open one, and the balance is paid, two- 
thirds in the Komor Hyderabad, and one-third in the Kashauee rupee, 
by lioondees drawn on their agents at Hyderabad. The sum struck off 
is carried to account as a debt due by the merchant to the Slate. On 
the arrival of the accountants, the books are thoroughly examined, and 
the balance, together with any additions they think fit to make, on the 
plea of the goods having been undervalued, is now levied. This custom 

* l *m tini ittnw what fcmcnmi would he taken were grain gmura, but believe that nev 
Tutu tlie GofitnidmiL shape k three-fifth*. 

32 * 
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is intended as a cheek on the Collectors* who might otherwise be 
disposed to favour individuals, and at firat sight seems favourable to the 
merchants; bat they complain of it* as rendering their profit* or losses 
uncertain for so long a period, besides subjecting them to the necessity 
of purchasing the good-will of the examiners. The chief articles on 
which these duties are levied* imported from Bombay and miser ports, 
are noticed in Statement G. The goods intended for Upper Sind ami 
Afghanistan arc invariably sent by the land rente to Sehw&n, a* being 
far preferable to the tedious voyage up the Indus. During the time the 
force has been encamped here, large K a ft Ins have been passing dp and 
down that road, even during the driest season, and the greater portion 
of the supplies for the consumption of the town and camp have been 
brought by it. Camels usually traverse the distance in eighteen or 
twenty days, and reach Shikar poor in as many more, while by the 
river, boats are ''so me limes from two to three mouths on the voyage. 

Opium .—The amount of revenue averages upwards ofRs. 1*00*000 
annually (Table C) t with a charge for collection and government of 
Rs.7,Q0Qon it; but the stoppage of the opium trade (the account of which 
was kept quite distinct) has entailed a heavy loss on the State. The 
transit duties on it at Kurachee also exceeded Rs, 1,00*000 yearly* and 
in a. h, 1245 (a* p. 1R30) amounted to ua less than Rs. 1,50,000. (t was 
brought from Palee and the Rajpoot Stales via Hyderabad to tills town, 
and hence exported to Damaiin. The duty levied here was R-. 100* 
and five Venetian* (of Rs. 5-^-0 each) per camel-load calculated to 
weigh S pukka mftnnds. The drug was usually packed in leather 
bags, covered with felt, but a very small portion being in boxes. 

Indigo , from Moo I tan and the northward, is an important article of 
export, but the heavy dudes exacted on its transit through Sind limits 
the quantity. 

Loon gets, manufactured here and at Talta, Saltpetre* As safe t id a + Dp>f f 
and may al^o be enumerated. At present* however* cargo of any 

description is difficult to be obtained, and many boats have sailed fur 
Bombay in ballast. 

W&ot has been lately in great demand. That exported here h much 
inferior in quality to the Shah Bedawnl fleeces, but the best quality is 
shipped from the port of Gwaddel, in Ale k ran. The mere hauls employ 
Hindoo agents* who purchase it for them in small quantities in the 
hills from the shepherds. The produce of each sheep is twisted Into 
bands, each weighing from half in one seer; about twenty of large size 
may be bought for u rupee, T liana, on the road between Knraehee and 
Sehwan* is the depot for the purchases made in that pan of the country. 
The price there averages from Rs. 12 to Its, 14 per matind. When n 
sufficient quantity is collected* a Kafila is sent off, and a lax of 
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2 tongas* called Noth, is levied on each citneUoad. The greater 
portion of the Shah Bcelawul wool is sent to Suunieeance, at a cost 
there of from Rs + IS to Rs, 20 per gomtieeauee maund, which is 
4 seers larger than that of Kurachee. About 5,000 or 6.000 raaonds are 
annually exported, the duty being about 6 ku^eeras per rupee’s worth 
fur merchants* and 2 dob ms for others. The produce of Me bum, sent 
through Gwadddj is by far the Guest in rize and qniriity, and much 
care is taken in preparing- iI for the market. The sheep are washed, 
wherever circumstances admit, as often as twice a month, and in the 
most unfavourable situations are invariably well scoured previous to 
their being sheared. The price I Gave not been able correctly to ascer¬ 
tain, but it bos risen considerably during the last few months. 

Mahal Ckubootra (No. 2 A).—Under this- head are entered all the 
payments made tn ready money for easterns on articles brought into or 
taken out of the town. The account is kept in a book called Sujahee 
{that for monthly payments is lermed Jttalay)* from which L have made 
extracts (D No. 2). All persons entering the town with goods go, as a 
matter of course, to the Chuboulra, where their packages are examined ; 
nor are they allowed to pass out without a certificate of having paid 
the customary dues on their purchases* It will be observed that this 
tax is levied on all articles “ for private consumption^ at the rate of 

3 dokrms per rupee’s worth on everything except grain, nn which four and 
a half axe taken. The aniounL I bus collected being in small ^urns* it is 
kept in Ttingas,* valued at 24 lungas and 2 kusceras per Kashanee 
rupee. If the value of the goods exceeds Rs. 5 t although the full 
charge for customs is levied, an entry under that head at the rate of 
Rs. 5-4-0 percent, only is made. Another column is then added, in 
which Koosoor Wutao, or difference of exchange, at the rate of 9 per 
cent, is noted* the balance which may remain is carried to the credit of 
a charitable fund for the support of Fakcers and Gosavees* After their 
demands have been satisfied, the remainder is divided into three shares, 
t wo of which are the perquisites of the A mi Is, and the third is carried 
to the credit of the tstute. 

Tax on Articles weighed f including 1 Sheer nte (No. 3 A) .—Customs 
on everything weighed at the Chubootm is here entered under the 
heads of Choongee and Minwnn* the former being levied in kind, and 
the latter in cash. In the explanatory statement (No. 3D) I have parti¬ 
cularized the rales at which these charges arc made on site different 
articles therein specified. It is usual for the merchant to he allowed to 
purchase back the quantity taken a* Choaugee* at thebaaar rate; but fib 
doing so depends on the pleasure of the Collectors, Sheernee is the 

* T^ r ***** *emdm% to the rate iff rickn^c in Utc kuu, oxni a uun 2(3 lnupj. + 
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sum paid by the weighing man to Government fur his situation, niul 
has been but lately introduced, to increase the revenue under this head* 
unci that of measures. 

Sfaras.—Ia this column, the dues exacted from ^ukodas of bouts, 
who speculate in a small way on their own account, or bring supplies 
for their families* as well as payments made by petty traders, are noted. 
It also includes lhe Important article of slaves, on whom a Lai of 
Rs. 5-3-D per heud is levied; Rs, 5 only being carried to account, and 
the balance disposed of as noticed under the head Mahal Cbubuotm. 
Muscat is the port front which tficv arc sail brought to Koniehec* and 
hence sent up the country for sale. They arc divided into two classes* 
the Siddecs or Africans, and Hubsliecs or Abyssinian^ Sometime? a 
Gieorgiau is brought dawn* but only on u private order, their price being 
too high to admit of speculations being made in them. The ^iddee* 
are mostly all children when Imported* grown Tip persons being consi¬ 
dered more likely to run away* Their price ut Muscat varies from 
15 to 30 dollars, according to iheir strength and appearance. The slave- 
merchants tell me that boats are scot from that port down the coast of 
Africa, with cargoes of coarse cloths and dates; that they vkit certain 
places where the chi hire n are collected, in expectation of their arrival. 
One of the crew is sent on shore, and be places on the beach the quan¬ 
tity of goods he considers equivalent to the value of a slave. If thought 
sufficient, a child is brought to him, and the package taken away ; and 
so on, until they have obtained the number they require. Girls are 
brought in greater numbers than boys, and both are sold here at from 
Rs* 60 to Rs. 100 each* The latter are said to be extremely intelligent 
at learning any trade; and the fishermen, who own a good many, slate 
that they make active and bold sailors. From 600 To 700 h the number 
annually imported* of which about three-fourths are girls ; the Hu bailee 
females arc generally purchased at a more mature age, us mistresses for 
men of rank. The features of those I have seen were good, but their 
complexions rather dark, or inclining to a copper colour. Perhaps 30 or 
40 may be landed in each year; bill as their cost is high (from Rs, 170 
to Es, 250 r according to their good looks), and their health rather 
delicate, few like to lay out money on them. The price of Hubshee 
lads is upwards of Rs, 100; but they are seldom for sale, as they are not 
brought down unless on a commission from some great man, who 
wishes to bring them up in his family. Only three or four arrived here 
during the past year. It is the interest of a master to treat his slave 
kindly, where so many opportunities exist for desertion ; and l have not 
heard of many instances of tyranny in this neightxmrhood. They 
appear, in general, contented with their lot, are most of them married* 
and certainly cannot complain of being overworked, A few have. 
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indeed, sought shelter in our tamp; bm they were the property of poor 
people residing at 8eyla T or in that vicinity* and chiefly complained of 
a want of food as having led to their first quarrelling with their masters, 
and then running away when punished. From the intercourse between 
Sindians and Siddcc women, a race called Gild it has sprung up. 
They are equally staves with their mothers, and may he bought or sold 
at wilt. The tribe of Eccroees also s who dwell near Be via* make a 
practice of selling their children when in want; which appears to he 
generally the case* as du difficulty is experienced in obtaining them 
whenever required. Hindoos prefer them m household servants, in 
consequence of their being better looking than Biddecs, and able to 
speak the Sindian language. 

Tax on Articles mea$itral t including Shccrnee (Xo, 5 A, No* 5 I}),— 
Grain* of whatever description, is subject to this tax. When brought 
in large quantities it is customary to allow the merchant to declare the 
quantity contained In each package, and nut to open it, unless doubt 
should arise as to the contents* Chnongcc at the rale of ”2 caserns per 
kurwar is taken from the wholesale dealer, and it is again subject to a 
lax called Lnwazirtui Moundeean, when purchased by retailers, of 
1 tunga per mooudeca ; but ibis is not levied if the grain is not for 
private use. 

Mahal Jleer Eorc*: f Fish t h\t, (A No, €, D No. ft).—Tin? revenue 
realized under this head amounts io the large sum of tts, 12,000, as 
shown in the statement* Although the customs on wood for building, or 
to be used as fuel, are included, yet fish is i lies source whence the greater 
portion is derived* On the return of the fishing-boats to the harbour, 
the cargo is landed in the presents* of a Government servant, and the 
ftiinrabcr counted: if less than sLeltf* a fourth pari is taken as customs; 
hut if more* om-siMh only is demanded. The owner is allowed to 
carry the whole away* and* at the end of the month, attends at the 
('hiibootra with his account* The total being added up, be is called cm 
to pay their value at something ahorr the market price, as a set-otf to 
the credit lie hay had. In the case of fish brought into the market for 
sale, each person is obliged to show the basket-load to the A mil, who 
records his or ber name, with a memorandum of the supposed value. 
AKtcr disposing of them* one-fourth of the amount realized is at once 
paid. The Amil is entitled to about il per cctiL in kind, as hi$ pcrt|uH 
site, in mldilion to this sum, The food of the fisherman, like that of 
most poor persons at Kuraehce* is composed of dates and fish* wish the 
addition of a little rice;* while that of the hill people is almost entirely 
milk and curds; the berry of a bush called Bcera, dried and ground 
up* being used as a substitute for, or raised with grain. 

* Datci arc generally 1 ilykrm p« utr j rice double tfui price. 


Great quantities of the larger sorbs offish, dried and salted for export a* 
lion* have au additional tax levied on them in that state. Their value 
may be imagined, when I mention that as much as Rs. 600 was given 
for a boat to take a cargo lo Bombay, I ale last season. Sbarkfins and 
maws are prepared here in considerable numbers for the China market; 
but little or no demand is made for them in Sind. Another item to be 
remarked on in this column is the tax levied on the crews of boats 
belonging to the port. The amount is equal to nearly One-tenth of 
their monthly wages, and is exacted each trip. 

Contracts (No. 10 E, No. 10 A,}—The expense attending the neces¬ 
sary establishment of Amils and sepoys to collect the revenue on the 
items under these heads, has induced the Government to put them up 
for sale. They are disposed of* as usual, to the highest bidder, for one 
year; bnl should a more advantageous offer present itself in the mean 
time, no scruple is made of depriving the contractor of it, unless be 
chooses to keep it on at the increased rate. Payment is exacted at the 
end of each nionih K 

Liquor, if-c.—The first to be noticed is that on liquor, Goar is the 
ingredient from which the spirit is extracted; but dates are so me Limes 
added, although they are said lo give an unpleasant flavour. The spirit 
is fiery, and disagreeable to a European palate, but the Natives prefer 
it lo all our liquors except brandy. 

Government furnishes the vessels for preparing it in, as also Ore wood, 
the coppers for boiling, and the colouring mixture: 25 or 30 seers of 
Khtiud Sujah (Goor) is calculated to give 10 or 12 seers of good spirits. 
Retail dealer? purchase it of the contractor, and then dispose of it 
wherever they choose. 

Gambling-house .-*^The gambling-house is a Government building 
where alone games of chance are allowed. If discovered anywhere else, 
the players are punished, and thdr money confiscated. I am told that 
the place is pretty well frequented, mostly, a? may be supposed, by 
Mahomed an?. The contractors’ A mil levies a tax of 3 dokra? on each 
rupee won. He is always ready to advance small sums to persons 
whose fortune hem been adverse, being certain of obtaining the assistance 
of the Government officers if any difficulty is made in repaving him. 

Tax on C&iilt (No. 12 A, No. 12 EJ.^-^ lhis item is levied from the 
owers of camels and bullocks, who earn their livelihood as carriers, 
Of the former there arc about lt>0, and HO of the latter, in ihe town 
and suburbs. The camels are poor, and mangy in appearance, wiiich 
is accounted for by the bad forage they subsist on; and although 
I hey carry heavy loads For a short distance, they pine away and die if 
scat into the interior. The weight carried by the bullocks is incredible. 
During one of our changes of ground, one was seen with twelve dozen 


of beer and a bug of rke on his back. They arc only employed in 
carrying goods to and from the bunder; the poorer Sindiuns t who live 
in. the jungle, keeping donkeys to bring their wood and grass to market, 
Qnz-mgUh of the sum received for the daily labour of their beasts is the 
amount taken from the owners; but ^hen employed by us, they have 
successfully resisted the coot me tors demand, 

CJwut Shurafcc (No, 13 A s No. 13 E) —The contractor for this la* 
has the privilege of shroffing ail the coin in circulation, in the town ami 
neighbourhood. From the resident merchants he receives no regular 
allowance, but visits them at the Dcwallee, when it is customary to make 
him a trilling present. Others are charged 1 tungn per hundred rupees 
examined. The sum levied on goldsmiths, from the profits of their 
labour, is tint -f&Mrlh. Each individual is obliged to enter on his books 
the amount of his daily gains, and. at the monthly examination b J 
the contractor, to pay at that rate. 

Tax on Broktrs , Irt>rj/-tur}irrs+ JJt, (No, 1-1 A, No. 1-1 F.)—The tax 
levied on brokers, butchers, ivory bangk-turners, eottnn-eleanct% makers 
of culinary utensils, ns also that paid by the person who purchases the 
hides of a 11 animals dying a natural death (a distinct trade from that of 
the regular tanners, and not Considered so respectable), is here noticed* 
The rent of two houses belonging to the Slate, one occupied by the 
treasurer, and the other by a Cap-maker, is also included. The sum laid 
down is paid by the headman of each trade, and then divided among 
themselves. 

From 120 to lf!0 Mahomed nn? and Hindoos arc employed in the 
manufacture of Loon gees, Mushroo, Cool Bud am (which latter is all 
silk), coarse cloth, Arc. The former arc sent to Bombay, Muscat, and 
also into the interior of Stud, where they find a ready sale ; the latter 
are mostly purchased here. The Loon gees are tisuallv composed of 
twenty-four thread* of different colours, cotton and silk alternately. 
The colours of the mushroo arc very brilliant, and do nol fade by wash¬ 
ing. A tax of 3 dokrus is paid monthly by each loom. About ten or 
fifteen persons work raw silk on muslin or other doth, in flowers and 
fancy patterns. The women are very fond of them as Dopuitas, but 
ihom got up at Tatta, where females generally make them, are by far 
preferred- These persons are not taxed, nor are the cap-makers,of whom 
a great number are to be seen at work in the town. Those manu¬ 
factured at Hyderabad are said to be most tasty in appearance. Nine 
pots from each kiln of earthen baked vessels arc taken by the Govern* 
meat, and used by its servants; but the potters are not otherwise taxed, 
Byers are exempt altogether, as are the mills worked by camels, where 
the greater portion of the wheat for consumption is ground; but oil 
mills give seer of ibeir produce monthly- 
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I have annexed a list of the Government civil somhis, as their num¬ 
ber is not. like that of the military, specified in the Hiaiemcntof charges. 
The table of weighty measures, and currency (Table V) has been drawn 
up with care The list of imports and exports (Table G) has been 
furnished by the leading merchant (to one of them, Wis^r udass Shut 
Mooltanee, f am indebted for most of the information herein recorded, 
and for the whole of the revenue statements), and will be found to 
Iiu lnde cvery arl li' 1c of utt\ mrtitnce, AY 1 1 1 1 in the 1 ust six mon l hs, ]urgc 
in.vestments fur Afghanistan have been sent by the Soumeeanec route,, 
owing to the great difficulty of procuring camels here; tin* demand for 
them at Shikurpoor and Sukkur. by onr troop.s having almost stopped 
The trade to the interior, from Kurachee. Many hundred bales of gom.f 
destined for VppcrSind, are now lying in the town* fur want of carriage. 

The last two months of the official year net having yet expired. I 
have, rather than delay ibis Report, estimated the probable amount of 
collections and charges for them; but as the biennial settlement will be 
made lltife year, 1 shall take an early opportunity of forwarding the 
correct amount, together with the Inin) of die distinct collections made 
in Ruhoemal-Awul (June)t Rubce-ool-Panec (July), and Jurnadcc-ool- 
Awiil (August), which I have nut hitherto been able in obtain ; as also a 
statement nf the ?uras which may be recovered from the townspeople 
on the re-examination of the accounts. 


\ 
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MEMORANDUM EXPLANATORY OF THE ANNEXED TABU¬ 
LAR STATEMENTS. 

Statement A shows the Amount oT Revenue derived by die Ameers 
of Sind from the Town and Port of Kuracbee, for the Twelve 
Mouths intervening between February 1839 and January 1840. 

Statement B shows the Amount of Charges on the Revenue during 
the same period. 

Statement C is an Abstract of Revenue and Charges, 

Statement D is explanatory of the different Items shown under the 
head of Collections, being Extracts from the various Records. 

Statement E exhibits the Amount of Revenue derived from Contract, 
for Twelve Months. 

Statesiext F is a Table of Measures, Weights, and Currency. 

Statement G is a List of Imports and Exports. 
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STATE 


Shnn'int? the Amount of Revenue thrived by the Ameers of Sind from the Tv ten and 

January 


Collection 


Monlto-, 

jl. It. V* 

(a. I). 1KXMO). 


A 

3 


niJifV, 183U) ... J 

nlmruen + 12551 
I March) | 


fl 

l 


s 


ZsUmj, 1254 (F«b 

riinrv, 

Mclmrsi 
{ March ’5 

Safer (April).. 

ftnbrwol-AwuL. 1 

f3%) -.1 

Rnbct-ortl-Siinee. . | 
(June) / 

JnnL.nlee-OoI-Amil 1 
{July) .. ,*►.** ] 
Junmdt i 4MJoI-Sa- ^ 
nee (August)**, j 

Rnjub (September).. 
Shnban (October) s . 
Bubnn (Nov™ her) 

Shagal (December) 

ZilkaJ (Jaimanr, 1 
1B40 ).***•*..**.♦ J 


a 


tj 

ii 

Ss 

£ = 


Its. n. p, 

5,601 l.e 0 
",540 8 0 

13,149 0 0 
* 


Us. a. T. Rs. a. p. 

115 10 430 j;7 1 iO 

9S 3 298 SI 12 0 

259 13 749 §6 0 0 


■3 


Its. a, ]i, 


I 

1 

I 

l § 

li 

"J 

s = 

a- 

E- 


H*. A. ji 


.= 


f 

I 

L, 

E 

St 

■s 

■5 


107 12 0347 4 


91 0 0 


207 0 0 


3,294 13 0 322 0 1,5271 

10,611 0 0p52 9 1,1161 

14,489 0 0 272 0 1,1)5 

8,604 8 oUft 3 S411 

t . 


64 I) 0611 10 


Us. a. T, 
343 13 497 

067 3 1781 

2,206 4 470, 


162 8 0 
137 9 0 
142 8 6 
103 0 0 


15 0 0 

79 0 0 
236 13 0 
480 7 ft 


143 8 0 

123 0 0 

320 0 0 
240 & 0 


550 10 1,72!P 
1,027 9 1,1311 
1,753 1 399 

1,992 9 535 


* T3jr Arms. &F Hint? intmtlu Inara aot ™ifl to tutOiL 
t The otfirijJ year IhM haring expired, the* amount tor throe 
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MEHT A, 

Port of fiuracheejfctr th: Twelve Months intervening between February 1830 and 
1 ^- 10 . 



CtlXT PACTS. 



3 

*1 
£ - 


3 

□ 

c 1 

3 

£ 

i 

w 

§ 

1 1 

1 

3 

3 

ill • 

m M 
fffc 

f||| 

lip 

I«’s1 

f ill 

jt--3 

l 

1 

1 
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l| 

af 

if* 

ft 

f-a 

51 

= j 

S si 

1! 

z 

=; z 

GiUiLd T tAAl. 

ILa. a. p. 

Us. A. p- 

Us. a. p. 

il.T* a, p, 

Us, a. p. 

hi. p. 

T. K. 

(»« i 1 

j R*. A, p, - 

(, 34 15 oJ 

Us. A. p. 

157 9 0 

17 9 0 

41 0 0 

22 4 0 

15 0 t 

*S,909 L0 0 

6,941 9 0 

157 !> 0 

17 9 9 

41 0 1) 

22 4 0 

15 0 0 

8pD42 0 0 

13 1 0 

3,060 1 0 

157 9 i' 

17 9 0 

41 0 0 

22 4 0 

15 0 0 

lfi P 440 I 0 

48 12 O 

16,688 13 0 

157 9 U 

17 9 O 

**41 0 0 

22 4 0 

15 0 0 



7,555 13 0 

157 9 (1 

17 9 0 

11 0 0 

22 4 0 

15 0 0 



2,887 13 6 

157 3 11 

17 9 0 

41 0 0 

22 4 0 

15 0 0 



2,505 13 6 

157 9 0 

S7 9 0 

41 0 0 

22 4 0 

15 0 0 

4,344 12 6 

125 4 G 

4,970 0 0 

157 9 0 

17 0 0 

41 0 0 

22 4 0 

15 0 0 



12,937 10 0 

157 9 0 

17 9 0 

41 0 0 

22 4 0 

15 0 0 



15,527 12 6 

157 9 0 

17 9 0 

41 O 0 

22 4 0 

15 0 0 


.i 

11,086 O 0 

f 15,000 0 O 

1,07,115 8 0 


iwo Efitmilii j J 
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STATE 


Showing the Amount of Charges on the Revenues of Knracket, for Four Months, com 
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mt ncing' Ztlhttj 1 254 ( February 1659), pending Rubet'Ool-Awtil 12C-5 f Mni/ 1939). 
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STATEMENT 

Showing tke Amount of Charges an the Revenues of Kur(tehee, for Eight Months. 


ytOKtinutd). 

t tit cueing Rttbee-tiol-Sanci (June 1S39), ami ending Zilketd, 1935 (January 1340), 
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0 
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0 
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p- 
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■ 
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MILITARY 


LEGES. 
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410 2 0 

l r 34t 0 0 
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« 




STATE 

Abst 


Rinsrtm. 


[33ji« Year* 

l''nf wljal Mnjilh*. 

T«tal. 

Grand Total. 

-1—- 


1U, a. p. 

ltd. a, p. 

1254. 

ftillmj (Febman-p 1 839) ., ^ 

6,944 9 0 


J3B5. 

Mtihurum (March) * * * * + ... 

$.060 l 0 


■> 

Sufiir (April),.... 

16,688 13 0 


ft 

Riibcc-rwt-A^ul (May) 

7,665 13 0 


*r 

Rubee-o^-SurtC (Jxrne),... T T 

2,867 14 0 


ii 

J ouiPileMol-Awnl (July) .... 

2,505 13 0 


iv 

iUXIudAMOl-SlUKC (AugUit), . 

4,967 1 0 


H 

Llujub (Seplember) ........ 

12.987 11 0 



Skriuii (October) - ----- 

1707 12 6 


li¬ 

Ramzan (November) 

11,086 0 0 


lt 

TP 

Shml (December) ...... *1 

Zilkfld (January, 1840) . . / 

15,000 0 0 

1,07,115 8 0 


Revenues *,***>*«.**_*. * 

(_ Ij nr^T, 1 - 1 ?, . .. + * ■ * * ■■ ■■* + 

Profit to the State, * » - 
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ME NT C. 

raft. 


Charged. 


tiijpKJ Yi'or, 

F<W whM, MotiLlu* T 

T*tnl 

Omuil TnitiL 

12M, 

1£35* 

Zilbiij (February, 1639) + + ^ 
Mohurmn (March) ^ 

lls, n, p. 

1,353 1 l> 

Ks, *♦ p- 

■§ 

jj 

M 

Snfur (April) * -., T *.... ^ 
lJiibee-ool-Amil (May),. + „ * * 

503 !> 0 



Rubce-ewLSjjiee (June) *■.. 

620 8 0 


» 

I umniieeKJol-Awul (July), , . . 

620 ft 0 


.. 

Jiiraadre-ocbSaiice (August).. 

G20 8 0 


*r 

Ltujub (September) .. 

620 9 0 



Slmb&n (OeloLer),.... 

■R 

620 8 0 



Jlninzan (November) . 

620 8 O 


fj 

i* 

SIlawaI (December) ) 

Zilkail (Jtutinrj, 1840) ... / 

1,241 0 0 

6,818 10 O 


Rs. I.or.ils 8 0 

6,81 a 10 0 


..Ils. I ,<10,295 1-1 0 


3U 
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STATE 

Explanatory of the differ rut Ilf ms thotcn under (hr Head 


N JHIVfl OF tub Ethuh. 


1 . Cdjktikfti from McTi’bwjC^ , 

Under this Jiiwl is emered the nimmiit collected &ont merchants oJ 
Ilv.l.-Tftijad H(ipt\ and onc-thlrd in the Kaftauee ciwtbiipt. 

% SJatntf CEiulxwtrt. 

'Same i>f iht I^enton. 

tiiod- 

VVhere mining 
firing 

Wbm sjfiliag' la- : 

Vamps of Article pnt* 
rfmed ur fur 

* Mumo.-- 3lTungnH‘J Ku- 
flCL-rtig are rqiiHl l Kit- 
dura* R«p«; ft K.iisrt- 

rag arc equal to 1 1 011 - 
2 Dokms tire equal 
Eu 1 Tonga* 

■ At 4 hr Ibrit ralfl df ntt(uut|Ba- 

I-ong .. 

“iariifis Gudn -. 
Rimer Ali Suw.. 

\bdo«hi Snr:i/ . 
K.beenneu.llLinio'i 

[}p(NJ t Hindoo . 
Vumii ..— 

The llillt — 
The Coutitrt.. 

The II abb River. 
Gharra .. 1 

Out uf tile Town. 

Dittn ... 

iharni.-... 

Grain 

Culiou .... 

£ IdCAl-^k■ Ltd 

\ Sheep-skin ... . 

1 11 id* -. ....... 

4 pjiHjeH of Cloth .. 
Guibtier*^--^., ! 

2 Bollock Belli . 

Ghee . 

7 Mats... 

1 Kom-3 of Bark 
Ropse. 

& Tax m Artrrlrt* vekpiMl, 

p^IrtAiny 

af t3te Q»mr. 

Vnron rif llip 
Brukbr. 

of tliii 
FmebsEr. 

rfaine* of Artick?. 

Memo,— -Earli ft**™ ts 
edited to 3 Kumului 

MiUDdf. 

Ak hound Bessa-. 
Blidojijoitinl .%.. 

Moolehnnd 

VjAjjiirid- 

MeL r or>s .. 1 
Liimuniim / 

SVbeadaas .. 

Himself ***+. 

Accdnsa 

KedwUiii ...| 
doolr, Kucher. | 

1 kites, KyteLif ^ 

5 Petek of Siu- 

dim Tobaceo .. 

5 Pot* of IhitL^, 

Ph'irud 

2 Sokn* at Duhba^ 

of Oil . . .. 

iTwmmmi 


Me»Q f -- Chtitfnpfr hi ike ral* nf il anno* jnx mniiwL nul MlflWtut at tV rule- i.f & kun*?** per mimulp 

drag}; 5 P fll*ek Ptppw 5 0, UslielA ( a dye) j *, »%"« (a drag}. 

Hair ftdofcrti in vri#t owl Il.vLi w d *kra Ed i-a*Li la hftL-d uji— 1, CSmwntcu ; % Ctaras t 8 r Stttoucp i 4 a ^lact; 
riiodogte at ike rate uf J aiiLLt* ■srdglit* iM iLimnia at tLi: raki af S imm? cash, i< k*M utt Copper- 
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MENT D, 

of Collections, beiitir Extracts from thi various Rants. 


niHim 

all uibt* «u Import* ond imports- of the stun pflM l»y them U levied » the Kora, <w 


Vidor uf 

liiCIEI. 

Total 

VilBfe 

Lowaxlron 

POtij&arRL 


Tumi 

Amount 

Rcnuirktw 

Rs. a. p. 

31s. *♦ p. 

Us. ^ p. 

Eli. a. 11. 

ils. flu p. 





*2 U *1 

2 0 U 


0 4 4 

0 l 4 

A tax of 3 dokras Ls Levied from the pur- 

1 0 1! 

1 II U 


0 II -1 

0 0 4 

eliasm on each rupee"* worth of [inotU 

0 L i Pi 


0 l 0 



bought, -in the Omni hut on grain 4’ du- 

3 y t> 

4 4 0 


o ft a 

0 7 3 

Urns are taken. ThU Alludes to eojtxtiBU'rj, 

2 1 0 

4 4 0 


oaa 

0 3 3 

not 



6 0 0 





* tinlv 9 tLLJL^ta 

of thh ntnounl are entered as 

i 8 4) 



■"■V >i ■ 

» 

ijustoEKUp being at the rate of Its. 5-M pur 

1 0 p 

£ ft 0 


i) 12 7 

1) 12 7 

cent, on all sums nbore \U* 5. The tscK3 

3 0 |i 

2 0 0 


1) 3 0 

0 3 0 

charged is noted ats KfH>aoor Matoo or ex- 






ehao^E^t 9 per cent, TSic balance is earned 






to tiu- credit of a chariial|le fund for the 

. 

. 

■ T - • 

O' L 5 

0 1 5l 

siinport of Fftkeers and Gogaeris* 


Vql at? uf 


Tula! 







aichPuEeriL. 

Cliw^ 

VFelgbl 

; Vilne i>f 

ifefAliia &U Bteh 

Cu^toniiu 

Remuki. 

VI CJjJQL 

ot til* rule 

£dcll 

lULkH'Jl iLr 

iTfr. 

M iLiCi iJ. 




Qf &S. JU|. 

M jj y i id. 







Mds. s- a., 

Ra. a. p. 

via*. «, a 

VIds. *. ». 

. Ri. n. p 

Mds. a. 

r. k. 

Us. T. K. 


24 0 0 1 

120 0 0 

0 0 s 

0 ! !> 2 

! 1 1 0 

1 1 0 

0 3 

0 22 4 


i 3 U U j 








tlioeri^ee h levied 

8 0 0 

5 2 13 

_ 


+ + V . ■ 

1 0 

0 53 


ri j kind; Ulmvun 







} 

0 9 7 

hi Cfllti 

7 32 0 

*. 




1 0 

0 j J 



5 0 0 



; . 


i 0 

0 b 1 

ft 4 3 


0 10 0 


—— 


»»>*» 

0 1 

(I 2 | 




uleeiH ™ die fcUowtaa JJaus, vm uri-1 4ry ; ft Miaou, Konuto ; 9, SwipOT* Xm»; *, I>um (a 

fl. lUw Silk; ”, &eij MiLnifur ; 7, Km,; 8, s«fl|> 
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STATEM !■ NT 


4. Mfilial Biuiiier. 1 

X LiifLf (if thf Pi ; TWO 

fu«L 

Vwa wlj4t or P*»rt, 

Nanies q£ Article*.. 

IF LktfibeFr 


By nib Nakhwa 

UltDa Nakhwjt 

Yacoob Mahomed, + 

Mwat.... 

Bombay . 4 

L 

Mascflt,..,....,.... 

^iwkne.... 

Mnrfnpollams...... Tr< 

BhcKjlkarcc r . Tr ,. 

Bi/kcc ... 

Slaves ............... 

“‘iti 

1 piece. 

1 pirce........ 

Five?.. 





3, Tfuc ArtHei mra- 
buft*U ilH'J Oil ini' 
Zhto'Ttom- 

Xairi' <rf tin? D^ater. 

Tn IfSisJrm mjR 

of Article*. 

Q cukHlily. 


Alumchuod «■«. -* 

Iltnree, shopkeeper. . 
fjoln + ditto 

Wmun^ ditto 

Ikvup for private use. 
llptij ditto 

UuirtfcUi, ditto 

Riotip red *■*.*.._ 

Dittn, SimJinn _ 

3>i<tOp do. ... + . 

Ditfu* da + 

Ditto* d.i* ..... 

; i)itio T rlOv .... 

2 so" 

:* 15 

2 10 

0 5 

0 2i 

0 nj 

> 


Memu«—T in ' 1 pram fHEirhitad by iti* tkns? |>htwqh far |j; nat iialdir to AlmnuWii, mu 3 tin- quuntitv 

mW w the *suci^ LnnH r tlu* uuirtiiFt of Ouricifia » entered under mw total. 


0 - MaJml >b«?r lioFM, 
FLfch , Jtc. 

j 

Namu i»F th# Owner. 

Where ^o!bjf a 

Whmw 

arrlirej. 

Aitidcfl. 

Ak-fii.i | \ ntnji, 


Hoolttm^ Khwnja. 

lljm-tK h K f] ivjija + . 

Srnnh, MooIb ... 
Datoo, Moob .- 

To the Hills,. 

Bought Ln tit' 
Ba^ar 

i 

;• Ivunjurj 
Dawao.| 

Dried Fish . 

Hung Kuurn, 11 
dye for leather. 
Fc.d? a Save?* irith 
Fins 

Fi*h, I)] 

Rs* E. p. 

■I 0 0 

J O110 iorttl ,,. 

S 25 

■3 basket? fill] 


Woorl for btifldfiag : 04 ™h mjjtxs'a wnnti, f 1! tim^M l ktuetwr 


,F /W^ /r rrW n.-.- / 5 ^rr/,< s Cfurs tm fh* 


Cmt. 

TMX Sm MiJ cm e*ch 1 
MviluL 


Ks, T. K. 

N&toda or Commander ..... 

1 12 n 

Smog or BoaL>wnin ........ 

1 1 0 1 

Bhiudnrec 0 r Cook ........,.. 

0 22 5 f 

Eohctroe n r Sen men, .. 

1 ) 1M 0 
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D (mtihmwl). 


Value. 

CttttntrLi 

Eahrfcu 

CiJWtonn 
entered in 
the IkHik^, 

Riuunki* 

Rs.a. p. 

2 i> 0 

4 «) 01 
J40 

i o aj 

lls* a. p- 

0 8 4 

■27 H 0 

Us- A. p. 

0 1 4 

0 (i 4 

25 0 D 

The balance credited to the Clutrltable Fund far the support of 
Fnkeers and Gelena* 

Hs. ;V-h t [> ii cbnrgcd on each Slave of either sex, whether Hubahce 
or Siildiv. 

Vidua nf 
RUn* p'r 
KurYUiT. 

Ctooo^ra 
mi H-ac-li 

KLLniiir. 

Value nf €hoaagEO 

Sfsjptoik^ii Lifcvm- 

ultnn, nx the rutf 
<*£ 1 T^uira per 
Mcwtwlrt^ 

total CusJoiitfi, 


Hi. A. |i. 

72 0 0 

b* 1 

O 7^ 

» O 

U. €. 

0 lj 

Rs. a. T* K, 

3 12 9 2 

Its. T, K. ! 

0 7 0 

Us. a. T. K. 

J 12 16 ‘1 

| HIM HI 

Tii e Luw s:cimu Mound rea i 6 
only levied on Retailer*. 


liu-v boiLfht k Uirhgjbiv onlj ^-ituLiLti il in ?&*** (vid* Tukhs nf Weighs and ^cawm-*). Tin? Thuh* having bw 


t'Km-nitn'-tiE 

Value, 

Ainfl 1 ! 

Ferqaldte. 

ttaUiuT 

remiuiiklir- 

Total* 

Till pf r H4]% 

rnHtUUL^. 

Amount 

entered* 

Remark*. 

1U. T. K. 

XOs 

NV. 

tts, F L\ K, 

Us. T* 

K. 

Its. T. K. 

!fU, T. K. 


5 0 0 



5 0 0 

0 5 

0 

0 20 0 

o m 6 

iIf the number of 






0 27 0 

(J 2.1 0 

FL'h eim'di 
sixty, one^kth 
are taken ; mid 


0 

120 


!One-?i?ttlip li-v ‘L 8, il‘ 



if hv.4 t one- 

0 16 0 


. 


‘i lije-fairrthi 1 in*. 


— 

fourth. 


"li iLirlj bool -til ml nf Ot#*tt^jd F 1 itltl^n i knwura*, 

Departure of a Vessel from the Port . 


RenmriN 


This sum 1$ levied each trip, hut ntily po sea- 
going vessel*, bduugtug to the port. 
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STATE 


LUX 
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ME XT E. 


TRACTS, 


derived from Contract* for Ttrelvc Months. 


CTtAas. 


mpplsnl by 5 Im 1 
sfLrkluv 

i !-’:::i. <. T - 4 K\- 
JfciU/Wl of Ulr'Jli. 

AmmiEit 1 pried 
n Li Mi:Ii Hup**! 
won. 

£«oarici. 

* 

coppers, fire- 
tto, H |, tljf Khuonib^ 

mid IlnUntjt bark 
far cabrniL^. 

» ■ * * 

Its. ft. ft. 

i 8 0 

Its, a, p. 

0 0 3 

A dobras is levied on each rupee won. 

Tu, O&c-dyJuh. 

1 ["JlUlifkil. 

Its. T. K. 

0 2 0 

Th& owners of the Cattle are obliged to report and pay dally to 
tUc Contractor, or subject lb empires to :t lice. 

TttS h Otpe-ffttlrtii. 

Ruamritj, 

* 

Its. a. ji, 

2 $ a 

The Goldsmiths* boob* nre examined monthly by the Contractor* 
He also has the privilege of shrcrfHng all coin,' 

Pttiil by wlii McniMy. 

Efim&rk^ 

Tttfn a, p, 

4 0 0 

4 10 0 

4 14 0 

.? 7 0 

0 13 0 

0 3 0 

2 5 0 

This person bis the pn rilc^e of purchasing the hides of animals 
dy in^ a imtund death. 

Made of atnU&d ressel, called. Kunjn- 
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STATEMENT 


1 . 7 , hsnfeim 

MouEidy Tax m r ails 

Loam* 

* 


Ks. T. K. 

0 3 0 

LatjngeeSp Mushroo* Gool 


Hatm nf Uw 
Is^iridiik 


AppShinwnta lit H-v li il-L 
\ki\i\ hy wto** Authority. 


Mahomed Sadik Shuh .. 


Dewar Kumtncbund 


< 


Abbnf AM ftcU for Kidik 
Shall 


Tlaji^ Ali Keek ha. 


Down® Tegchiind. 


3 shores of Nuivab 
ship. 

I ahitre of Numb- 
tiiip on lhe part 
of Meer Sobdnr, 
and Collector for 
him a Lao. 
’Collector on thr 
part of Meer Nnor 

Mahomed. 

’Collector on the 
part of Mew Nu- 
seer Khan, 
i* Collector on the 
< wurt of Meer Ma- 
L liotocd* 


i 


CIVIL SERVANTS 

I - 


Vfhnv siftUoEird. 


dmbootus in the Town 
Custom House Builder ..... 
Meer Borer, or Fish Market 
^hflr trotc .. .... .. + 

IShecreen Gnlc ,*..*.** *. 1S . .. 

Moehee Poora ... .. . 

At the Surkan Scale ..._ 

\t the Wei&lijng Stand .+*-»> 
Custom Home Gates ., r .,... 


.'Tchpji- 
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i 

B (<smtitmed ). 

I ' —— --—- 

Hemaffej, 


-odini, Ac. arts manufactured, as also Coartt Cloths. 


.T KUHACHEE. 
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STATEMENT F. 

TABLE OF MEASI RES, WEIGHTS, AND CITRBENCT, AT KITRACHEE. 


jffeftmnptf. 

4 .. . .**+*p.-"**** jj --*” l Pat tree. 

4 Patera .............. . 1 Tow. 

4 Tfrm ■ , . . ......... ....... t Kussec. 

5 Kwh _.... ____ _ l Moondeea. 

13 Moondwaa. .. .. .* ^ ] Kunrnr. 

EFtijAfti 

4 Kusptras * * *. ... „ T + , , , ,« * .. * - * Pokrtu 

41 Dflfera* . . 1 Ana. 

72 Dofcraa...1 i Seer. PultklU 

If> Aims . T T „ + + . * *. . . . ¥ -.. . - .«.. % - - * * * - ■ - - - i 
4U Beoih'Wki . 1 Murad. 

3 Utkiiuda ____„ * T , *.. 1 Foteea. 

I Barnlay Mautid - *. . - U Knnchw Swrs* 

100 Bombay Miranda, .. ¥ , * - - - -- 33 Kuiwbn Huimig. 

1 Surat Mmnd.. IS Knrachee Serti> 

100 Smut Mannds .., + *,. -15 KdihcIik MaunAi, 

1 Bombay Cftndj __ ...»*'•*»»+, 7 Kumcbee Mautid?. 

1 Ponretce Mmind ,. . _. . . . .IS Seers saidG Anas. 

1 Haomirwut -- ... I 3 J Scot- 

Cfcrrnir^ 

4 Kttttcns* j.***** 1 Pokra. 

2 Patras or S Euwcnw + * ..* * * - . - .. * 1 Tunp. 

26 Tungiis .* 1 Kn^hft&ee Rupee* 

21 Ttiiagus. - p + + * . . *..*..*»*«*»* ■.**»*» ** I Kdfi Rupee. 

5^0 KiflbinM Rupees_ * . *. * , .« , * ---. - p p I Venetian, or Pootlee* 

2-3-0 Ditto .. „ llT « I DhjSIw* 

1 Bombay Rupee Is calculated to contain + * -«- * ** L J j Mm. 

1 Kmliani’c ditto ditto ,.*****. II Musses. 




* Thti j* the ptmnl rata of etdwn^r 
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STATEMENT G. 

LIST OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

Import& from Bombay sent into Siitil, the Ptiujouk, Kkoramn, and Afghanistan* 


NnULEtt. 


Ibw 


JtemarkiL 


Sugar, Fctee ... 
Bengalee . 
Mudhdce. 


Black Popper 


Iron and Steel* Calicut .. 1 
n lioopn Shull ^ 

„ Sheea Shall. f 

„ Mimgroree.. J 

I tut dee, Bengalee ....... 7 

1S RajBpiiar ****** ] 

Scudhora 

Sufeeda 

Ztrt . ... 

Copper. 

Shtsngnif.. .---,. 

Knhu'c,.. -... , *, T ,. 

Soo puree . . 


Soomhha. . . 
Mace, 
Nutmegs* 
Cardamoms. 
Clares, 
dmuunon . 
L-gcomiuw . 
Copra 


In Loses weighing 1J Kura- Customs Iswied at the 
dice tnaunds k or id bags. market rates, 

In Moras weighing 2 man mis 8 
seer* ; per S urat can ity* equal 
to 9 eh minds of Kurnchoc- 

Steel in easts, weighing 1 II oo- 
mirwul. 


Per Bombay candy of 7 Kura- 
dice EmiLinds. 

Em auks. 

En casks weighing 21 maundi. 
In cask* and pktea. 

In plates.. 

In CfL-^ks. 

In plates or Lars. 

In Moras weighing 2 m minds 
S seers. 

9 * 0 QM in i Mora. 


In hoses weighing 3 © seers. 

In Kupnts and Suopca., f * 

In Moras weighing 2 iu minds 8 


Bukkum (a dye). 

Sandalwood. 

Piece Goods* Mnlmu!.. 

it JaiDdance, two] 

forts. 

„ JflGcoaet. 

Dimity. 

Longdoth, 

Madia pat. 

Mukmnh 

Potto* red, green, brown, 
SoJinn. 

D unibass SUk, red, yellow, 
green. 

Oormuk, three colours. 


seers. 


In bides 


Value declared by the 

owner. 


Valued 

mo* 


at the market 


The lighter sorts prefer¬ 
red. 
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Ji'ftnw#, 


Silk, Haw, Ginglanee . 


Charuo- 

Bauch, 

Khurcheeu. 


Bemh . 

Co chineal m , 
Cottoo_ 


Ghee. 


How 


Eh boxes aim! baics^ which are 
o petit J ut I be CJmboQtra, 


in braes+ 

In packages. 

Per Pomee mauud, e^ual to IS 
t turns. 


lii'mark*. 


valued it the market 
rate. 


From JJWeuf atd tf\? Per-* 

Gulf. 

Dtifes, wet and ilrj.. in Kupts, about tnaonds. 

Zarphoob 

Almmtjs, 

JUisins, 

Dried Limei. 

Cowrera, find other Shells. 

Piifiju (a sw«t grtua). 

Bon (a ilru^> + 

Silk, Gjbuiee, 

Elephant*'Tusks , Weighed separately- 

Coppet in ban. 

Drugs of sorts, 

KupaLs T 

Slatej* 


From Ski&arpotir and thr 
North K?iird. 

Dpi mu. 

Tobacco. 

Cloth, plain uni] coloured. 

From Pvrt&utidtr. 
Cotton. 


From Khorninn. 

Assnlrt-tida 

Zeera* 

Badong (a dp) + 
Pistachio Nuts, 
meat.. ..... 

Fruit. 


In leather bags. 


In Bohereci, weighing 7J Ras* 
sees. 
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ErpftrU to E&mLatf, 


T V&mef» 

llfsnr f-4im ttted. 

Remarks, 

Indigo.. . . . 

Muneet (a dv*} r 

Pi§tadilo Nuts. 

Gn<>\ Fistag; (i tlye). 
Saltpetre 

SI] ark fa ns and Maws. 

Dried Piih. 

Lootigees and Muhtar mi. 

To Muscat. 

Loangeca and Mnshrou. 
Indigo. 

Hides. 

Dried Ksb. 

Oil 

Id poL-kag^ weigMug mounds 
pur camel-load, 



Mejioraxhum.— Wlitu a Knraehce boat loaded with cotton discharges part of its 
rjirgfl before Entering the port, for transmission toDharajea or elsewhere. a cfllculatton 
is wide of whit the amount of duties would We been, had the whole investment 
bom Is tided here, and one-fourth of that sum only Lj remitted, however small the 
quantity brought to this bunder. 

fibrt, formerly largely exported, is now brought from Bombay, tbs last famine 
having destroyed the greater portion of the cattle. 
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REPORT ON THU ROUTES 

LE4BXKG FROM 


KURACHEE TO JERRUK; 

ACCOMPANIED BY AN ACCOUNT OF T11E TOWN OF JEUBUK. 



CATTAIN E. P. DEIHOSTE, 

Ifltn (lEOIMENT BOMUT NATIVE I^FA-YTHY, 

ASSISTANT QUABTEBMASTEB GENE UAL S. D- A, 


Submitted to Government on the ‘26ifr December IS39. 







fllilfutt 1/ 








r&a Sketch cf t/re Greek. 

fr 


HARR A 


Sr JZfwfofk W f Buckle t JSOrhtw / A' 

Ala*'c/f fX3&. 

11 is 

'Sigi/f cf m ivt* ,i tc/i te ffi? -16 tf& 1 *£? 





11 4 c 

t fw^ jvj**/ ^ /V jBfr 4 t£w, 
a*x*f rv#v *Vf/ 
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ROUTES FROM KURACHEE TO JEKRUK, 


/ 



Tukrr arc three roads to Jerrtik from Kumehee; 1, via GTiaira, 
Ta.Ua, and Soofflda (96 miEcs] j 2 T tid Ghana, Hallejee, anti K hoodie 
(>39 mile# 2 furlongs); 3, via Run Pmu&nee, Jim f and K hoodie (H4 miled 

1 furlong). 

The first of these routes was followed by the army advancing toward 

Lark liana. 

The second 1 have followed, and surveyed. 

The third has been surveyed by the Gaides. 

I arrived at Ghana on the 5th February 1S40* at 1 p. At., having been 
exactly twenty-four hours In coming from Ktiraehoe harbours by the 
creek leading from Ghbree to Ghana* 

A survey* of this creek has been made by Lieutenants Barker and 
Grieve, Indian Navy, from whose work it is laid down in the map. It 
is navigable for boats of 12 kharars as far as Ghnrra, and fur those of 15 
k ha rare up to Bambuora. 


Ci harra conlains a population of 1,600 sonls : supplies arc abundant, 
and water also,—tin; latter from a nulla near the town, where there are 
sixteen kuofau wells. Formerly water from the Bund (tank) near Hallcjce 
came as far ns this, but a bund or embankment has been constructed^ 
which prevents ft flowing beyond that place. 

There are no boats belonging to Ghnrra, save a small one, the 
property of n Sy n d. 

The country In the vicinity of the town i& a succession of lov; 
sandhills, covered with bushes, the milkbush (Sen) being abundant. 


I sew no appearance of the country having been under cultivation. 

The creek is navigable fur small boats as far as two miles beyond 
the town. Two miles and a half distant «ast is the Kuleerce OannL 
vith winch l he creek might be connected ; the course of the Xuleeree 
'll be seen in the map. 


’he villages on the Kuleerce Canal have of late years become very 
icrous, water being in abundance there,—in Use same degree m it 


‘ 4 * 


* A enpv of which n sOieicd, 
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hag decreased id the Bugger, on whose banka rice was extensively 
ciillivated. 

The Inhabitants of Ghana ate Lohaoas and Jokceas ; the former 
Hindoos, the latter Mahomedan converts* their ancestors having been 
of the ^umma tribe of Rajpoots. They are said to amount now to 8,000 
fighting men, and are ruled by their chief, who is styled the Jana* 
On the*death of Mecr Moorad AH Khan t they took service with Meer 
Nnssur Khan, and have steadfastly attached themselves to him, although 
many offers of increase of pay and favour have been made to them by 
the other Ambers, if they would desert his cause. 

The Llooiutccs arc also of the same dcscent as the Jokeeas, but have 
fallen in the estimation of the latter, from having given in marriage 
their women to the Bcloncbeee ; this was done at ihe instigation of 
MccrKtmun All, who hoped, by effecting such alliances, to bring the 
rlaiis (if 1 may so call them) firmly together. The Jokecas, however, 
would not hear of iL 

Ahmed Khan Loomree, of Humlanee, gave a sister and a daughter 
(I am told) to Meer Kimim AH and Meer Noor Mahomed in marriage* 
The climate of Gharra seems nearly similar to that of Kttraehee, hut 
not quite so good. 

Fever is slightly prevalent after the inundations,^— August^ 

October, and November. This year people suffered more than usual: 
twelve persons died of the fe ver, and most of the inhabitants had it. H is 
admitted by all, that the last year (1939) was one of th c most unhealthy they 
over experienced: probably the sickness was in a great measure increased 
by the want of rain (three years having passed without any falling), and 
the consequent privations to which Lhe people had been exposed. Our 
arrival in rhe country was hailed as a blessing, and many people have 
luld me, that had our forces not entered Sind they must have starved. 
I am happy to say that our wealth has greatly assisted the poor in Sind t 
they now have food and raiment for their work, whilst before they were 
starving, and could procure no employment. 

Cholera was prevalent during last March, and carried off seventy 
people in the town. It had not been known for six years. 

On thcGth and 7th February I halted at Ghana, inconsequence of my 
camels not having arrived: took meridian altitude of sun's lower limb by 
sextant (pocket) in the water of the crack,-SO 13 39'. I have no ephemeriit 
by me to calculate the latitude, nor do I think this observation is to be 
depended on as correct, having no false horizon, 

Onihe 8thFebruary marched!* miles 6 furlongs, to Kntcheree* Rond 
good the whole way, excepting after crossing the Hurchee river, when 
I he sand is deep. River dry ; falls info G hurra creek. P&ssod Choi a 
Peer Pulta oa the left, and a Mahomcdan burial-ground on the right. 
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KncheroC or Kotoherce h so trailed from a small mud fort, m which 
the Jftiin u*ed lo bold their courts nT justice and inquiry i the- village is 
merely a few mud lulls f and contains a population of about 100 funds. 

The appearance of the couulry at two miles from Ghana improves: 
it becomes undulating, and 13 covered with hushes, KurreeJ, Tamarisk, 
Babool, and l J e!oo + The rain seems to have beep abundant here, and the 
country looks green and thriving, ns far as the jungle is concerned, for 
there is no cnlfivation. 

Observed altitude of the sun's lower limb whit a mirror, levelled as 

„ , „ , . 2)100* 3C/ tF 

well as I could do it, —j~r^ 

At 4 p. M. on the 8th February left the village of ICutcheree, and 
moved on 5 miles 2 furlongs to Hnllejcc. The road over low stony 
hills, covered with (Nooning) milk bash ; the village an assemblage 
of mud huts ; population 50 seats. 

Ilullejce is a moveable village, and advances or retires as the waters 
of the Dund alter. There was an extent of water of several miles to the 
south, and a range of low hi Us north, a few hundred yards distant. 
Beyond them, the water never proceeds; the water excellent; grass 
and wood abundant; the rattle the finest I have seen in Bind. 

Marched at 5 a. ji.. # on the 9th February; arrived at Syab or Nyah, 
at 10 a, m-, distance 16 miles. Road excellent; a carriage might be 
driven the whole way* 

Six miles after leaving Hfdlejee we fell into the direct road from 
Kuraebec to Jemik, a fine, broad, well-defined line of route. No towns 
or villages were seen, the inhabitants being, a^ described in my 
Report* on the country between Sehwan, Tafta, and Kiirachee, a wan¬ 
dering race, frequenting those places when water and forage is most 
plentiful. 

By ah is merely a halting-place. A spring of fresh water exists near a 
rocky ridge and uu[la. on the banks of which is a small burial-ground. 
One tomb was more conspicuous than the rest, and was decorated 
with rude iron bells, such as are placed round the neck of cattle. 

The nulla was 20tl yards long, and seventy broad; water deep anil 
plentiful; grass must be brought from Unllejee, unless the traveller has 
grasscutten? with him. 

The country between this and Run Pilteanec is a level plain, covered 
with bushes ; distance about 24 miles, 

Khoodie or kboodia is a permanent village of about a hundred mtid 
htrttb and a population of 350 souls. The greater part of the inhabitants 
lure Hindoos. The M a home dans are of the same tribe as the name of 


* Yiib pace 2a9. 
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the village, a system, which f-eeins to prevail in this part of Siml- 
Dlsiftnet* S miles IU Furl pngs. 

The road to-day was not quite ^o good as that passed over yesterday, 
but is perfectly practicable for wheeled carriages, The Kowranic river 
a ad Roodh are crossed : the sandy bed of the former, and a deep stony 
nulla just before reaching it, are obstacles which would delay carts, 
unle^H the road was improved there. 

Jam Peer, a Masjid (arid Tee rut for Hindoos once a year), where 
there is a spring of fresh water, is passed on the left; it is on die right 
bank of the Roodli river, which runs into the Ivinjur^ke-Dund. This is 
the hike laid down in my map of khnd, near Hey I ay a, or Heylrma, and 
the existence of which was questioned. M y information respecting it 
was correct, bm m position in my map is not so. This Bond, and the 
Soneree, formerly were in one. 

The road across the bed of this river i* sometimes, during very heavy 
rain* or unusual inundations, covered with water, when a detour must 
be made to the left, round Jam Peer, 

The tomb of the Mahomed an Saint, Shaikh Ameen, is a mile and a 
half beyond the village, on a hill, on # the opposite side (case) of w hi eh 
is the Soncrec-ke-Dand ; the s=trip of land between the two biter being 
two koa broad, and runs down to Heybyeu 

The Sonerec Band comes from the Indus near Soonda; the KiUjtir 
from the same river near Hey lay a. Both are broad canal a at the 
junction, the water being conveyed by them to the low gtonnd inland, 
which forms ihc Bunds. 

Kinjnr is IS miles, and Snneree 34 miles, in circumference, token at 
the highest point to which the water rises. 

Below Shaikh Afu&cu’s tomb theta is an ancient K&ra van semi* being 
a square of fifty yards each side, of Mone and chunam : three sides are 
formed into rooms, the front part supported on pillars of stone. To the 
south is the entrance, and on that face is a wall merely. The height of 
die inside walls is fifteen feet, and breadth of building about the same. 
There is no inscription, or any mark by which to trace the period of its 
const ruction : the F&k'eers, who reside at the “tomb, say it has been built 
u many many years 1 *; in other words, they know not when. The 
history of Shaikh Amcen is also involved In like obscurity. Both 
buildings appear of the same date. It is a good place to put up at, 
being extensive and secure, with water dose by. The place is capable 
of containing 300 men, Ii is on the edge of the Bund. 

Meridian altitude (at a pool of water near tent) oT sun T s lower 
,, 2)100° S' 0* 

limb ao & <i' 1/ 

The rivers, like the villages, take the names of ilie people living 
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(See map. 


their bants,—the same river will have half a dozen names, 
where these rivers have been crossed at other point?.) 

At 4 e. m. on the 10th February I Mr if hood id, and took liter road to 
the left of the mosqne, the guides having proceeded by that to the 
ri"ht. Crossed over a stony plain for two miles, then a roekv difficult 
nn ■ nmi * tan y where the soil is of a deep red colour De 

sccnded from this into the bed of Son ere, Bund, skirling the north end 
o .t, and passing a hit! in it, called the Pah.cc of Jam Tam ache 
(Jam Tam*ehu.-ke-Marey). This said Jam - was a Su.nma Rajpoot, 
and ruler of the kingdom, which iu his days extended to Jodhpoor and 
Bareila, and from the sea to Eukkor.” (See a remark, m Sir Alexander 
Burues s Travels into Bokhara, regarding the Kings of Alan, Chnch, 
h j n Dur, with which this report, heard from a common guide, agrees.) 

I he Soaeree-ke-Diiiid has :i beamiful appearance* the water 
clear and deep (twenty feet it is said), and the bed being gravelly and 
hard; but few reeds or bushes are seen ink. The exhalations from 
such an extent of water could not, J think, be unhealthy, since it never 
entirely dnes up, and the vegetation near it is scanty, excepting short 
grass Alter leaving the Dund, a very difficult stony nulla was crossed, 
which drains a piece of low land three miles north-east of the Bund and 
across Which the road runs. Owing to the late heavy rains, we were 
« hged to make a detour, and followed a footpath winding round the 
ground above mentioned, on the south-east side of which I encamped 
for the night. Distance 7 railcs. 

On the morning of the 11th February I moved on at 6 o’clock. 
Reached Jerruk at half-past 8 a. m, ; the whole distance over an undu¬ 
lating stony country : the road a mere footpath, but practicable for carts. 
IMtancc / miles tii furlongs ; making the whole distance from Kura- 
89 fink* 2 furlongs. 

The route by Rim Phletmce is as follows 

M. F* yds. 

0 A kw lints of nxds . Htit MtdJeew. 



JaEn*kn-Gote.J3 
Gtiggur ..11 

Hun PittepLnte H 

Kflfif-fcc-Dand ... io 

Nynh or Sv*h ... M 

Jam Peer .. g 

Kh#odic„,.„.„. o 

Jerruk ..i... ... j 4 




5 

6 
4 
0 
0 
Gi 
0 

n 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

» 


Dittos Wiuteyji river. 

Dittq; Hureh^e river. 

Ne vEIIji ge ; f Tom j) llIU ]^ 

A 9 per my rente. 

Ditto, 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 


Total.I o 

To addition to the impediments on the road vid Ghurra, there are on 

a i r adimcuh Gha1 « L«k, and two null as, between 

Aayir-Ke-Bund and Svah, tc « 
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When the convenience of the Gharm Creek for transporting baggage # 
and the slight difference between the routes in point of distance* is 
considered, I think the opinions will be in favour of the Gharra route, 
on which water and grays is decidedly more abundant than on the road 
by Run FUteanee. 

Jerruk is a town belonging to Meer Mahomed khan, and occupies 
an Irregular space of seven furlongs in circumference* Tlie site is happily 
chosen, both as respects salubrity and defence, being upwards of 150 
feel above the river* on an abrupt rocky table-land* and having two hills 
close to the town, which cover the approaches by land and by water, I 
made diligent inquiries respecting the state of health of the people 
residing here during the last year, and from comparing their account 
with that I received at G hurra and other places on the road* it appears 
that sickness was, and always isn less prevalent here than at any other 
village near the river in Lower Sind : but four people applied to me 
for medicine, two with sore eyes, one with bolls, and another in the 
last stage of consumption. I saw no cases of dropsy or spleen, which arc 
so common ia other parts of Sind, when fever prevails during the 
inundations. 

The inhabitants and civil authorities Were most respectful and 
attentive* spoke in raptures of the honesty and good behaviour of our 
troops when passing near their town, and said they anxiously hoped a 
detachment would be stationed here } which, they remarked* they 
thought would be the case, ns, when the army came, people with wheels 
Came, and measured the ground* as they observed me doing. 

There were but two boats at the place, one of which was a ferry-boat. 
The bunder is nearly opposite the southern end of the town, and cast 
of it; abetter one might be made at the inside (southern face) of the 
projecting hill (shown in the sketch}* which is close to the river* the 
vac ant space on which, on the same side* would be an eligible site for 
store-rooms. 

Supplies were abundant, and much cheaper than at Kurachee. There 
were in the bazar 20 0 shops, and I he street which explained them was 
covered over with matting from side to side. W ater ia procured from 
the river, and, after ruin, from the tank shown in the sketch. 

Jcrruk is thirty miles from Tatta, and twenty from Hyderabad. To 
the north and south there is extensive low ground covered with bushes, 
and cultivated at the proper season. I am assured that neither north nor 
south is ever inundated: the former ia effectually protected from the 
river by a bund, but the latter is open and low. 1 visited this place 
in May 18S2, and sec no difference ia the course of the river hcW 

since then. / 

From NNW. to SSW. the country is hilly, and I see no reason 

fi 
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thinking that the situation would prove Unhealthy. There are two ex¬ 
tensive DiinrU within equal distances of the place,—So!, nine miles 
north, and that near Doondee, the same distance east. Neither Tnlta nor 
Schwan are so free from vegetation and marshes as Jemik. On the 
overland route from Kurachec to Sell wan, during the hot weather, l 
think a scarcity of water would be experienced, for the Soontarccs and 
Jokccas during that season retreat to the Hutt river. 

The roads leading from Kumcliee to Jerrulc arc good t laden camels 
travel the distance by the direct route in Jive days, and tna Gharm in 
six ; three of which arc taken up in reaching that town. Jt does not 
appear to me that the Natives make much use of the Gharra Creek. At 
present it is, however, a very great convenience for the transport of 
heavy baggage from Kttrachee. Doondees (flat boats) will carry from 
70 to IGO candies of merchandize, and reach Gharra in two tides. 

The route from Gharra to Jcrrnk is out of the influence of the inun¬ 
dations, or nearly so, and may with very little expense or trouble be 
made passable for carls. The distance is 50 miles. 

The route from Kurachec to Scb wan, 146 miles, is good, and by it a 
considerable portion of the Indus is avoided, the delay in tracking 
boats on it being very great, viz ;— 


From Gorabarec (or the sea) to Tatla .. .. Id 


Tatta to Hyderabad 


8 

Hyderabad to Sc h wan , * . * ^ 

. 

14 

* 

Total.. 

35 

From Kurachee to Gharra 


2~ 

Gharra to Jemik ., 


3 

Jemik to Scluvan , s 


1GJ 


TotaL. 

214 

From Kurachee to Sctiwan by land 

S- * 1 m 

12 


The hire of a boat from Kurachec to Ghana is about its. 8; one from 
Jemik to Schwan I believe about Rs. -10; hire of a camel from Gharra 
to Jemik Rs. 1;—making an expense of Rs. 52 from Kurachec to 
Sell watt via Jemik. 

Prom Gorabarec I do not think that boats would proceed to Schwan 
under Rs. 80 or Rs. 100. The hire uf a camel from Kurachee to Sell- 
wan is Rs. 64 or Rs. 7. 

^ Jcrrnk is approached by land from Kurachec direct from Tnlta rid 
Sound a. and from Gharra. Troops may lie brought from Lukpul Bun, 
dcr trirt Kolrcc, Ehoor, Chundan, and Bulrey, and crossed at Jerruk 
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ferry ; or by Joggw, S h ah bn n dor, and Moogerbhee* to Tatlo, or by 

Sbahkapoor and Doondey vti Knimr to Jemik. . . . 

They can be embarked from Guzeral. if requisite, at Jooria finder, 
and land at the Seer mouth, below Moogerbhcc or the Gomharcc; or 
be transferred in Kniacfee harbour to small craft, and land at Gbarm, 
These observations may prove useful when the lime comes for reliev¬ 
ing the regiments now in Sind. 

On the 5th February 1940 i embarked at Jerruk, and reached Ia«a 
in nine hours and a’ half, paying Hs. "20 for two boats, each of 1- 

l\ Ih a TiATh? ■ f 

At three miles below Tfttta f hired fresh boats at an expense or 
Rs. 33, which took me to Gorabaree, or rather 1 should say to the point 
on the Wunnyancc opposite and cast of the said town, which was < ^unl 
six miles. I passed the Hnjamree branch, which was only knee-deep, 
whilst that in which my boat was, averaged three fathoms. The chan¬ 
nel is wide, and free from obstacles. On the ICHh I hired a Nowrec o . 
40 kharars or about 120 candies, to proceed to Kuteh, fur which T paid 
Rs. 91, Rs. 2 per kharar being the usual rate. The vessel only drew 
four feet water, and was thirty years old. We started with the tide from 
the place to which sea-boats come, distant about led miles from the mouth 
of the river, and got out to sea without the least difficulty, and sailing 
the whole lime in nearly a direct southerly course. 

This branch has been in existence two years, and is now the mum 
branch of the Indus. I inquired whether the change in the hrst 
instance was sudden, aud found it was so, but that no lives had been 
lost. The inhabitants of the Delta say they can generally tell m what 
direction the new courses will be formed, by observing the manner in 

which the old ones arc blocked up. _ . 

A few years hence the river may return to its ancient course; but it 
seems to me that the western branches are gradually being forsaken, 
and the course of the river becoming at its month more easterly. Thus 
the Buggaur and the Hujamree have been abandoned,^and I passed a 
bank sixteen miles east of Gorabaree, where formerly a shallow entrance 
to the river existed- 
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KURACHEE, TATTA, AND SEHWAN. 


The country between Kurachee, Tatla, and Sehwan contains a space 

of 6,934 square miles, the position of the above places being as fol* 
lows 


I*tilqdef E. Longitude. 

Kumchee. . .. 24 ° 47* 17" G7° O' 51' 

Tatta ... 24° 45' 0, 67° 59' 0* 

Sehwan.. 2fi« 22' O' 68° 7' 52' 

The soil may be considered as generally light day, although in some 
places there is a good deal of sand, and in others sandstone and pebbles, 
mixed with the soil, The former is in general the formation of the 
lower parts, whilst of the latter the hilly tracts are composed. Where 
irrigated and manured, this soil is very prod active, but except in the 
vicinity of the river Indus, there is little or no cultivation in the wholcof 
the country under description. Indeed, with the exception of the large 
towns above mentioned, and those permanent villages along the right 
bank of the Indus, from Taita to Schwan, with Gharra and Gooja, there 
are no fixed villages within the limits: the inhabitants are consequently 
few, and are chiefly employed in tending large flocks of sheep and 
goats, camels, and buffaloes, in which their wealth consists. Their 
habitations are as rude as their appearance, being composed of a kind of 
matting, made from a reed called Ptik or Punkah: these resemble 
the huts seen in many parts of India in the outskirts of villages 
in which Wangrccs and Kolalnccs reside; the teed there is called 
Sodkee. When properly made, the taltees keep out the min and dust 
in a wonderful manner, The Puk or Punkah used in Sind is of a 
much larger size, and of a dark brown colour. It is easily rolled up 
when the shepherds require to move, which they do according as the 
grass and water become expended. These people,—it will be re¬ 
membered I speak of the wandering tribes,—are Beloochees, Jokceas, 
aud Soomrees. The Beloochees occupy a portion of the country, which 
would be described by a line being drawn from the end of the Jutteel 
Hills to Taita; the Jokceas occupy the country between Taita and 
hurachee; and the Soomrees the remaining pan of the district. The 
former are insolent and thievishly inclined, being Sindian Beloochees 
and patronized by the rulers of the country; the Jokceas are well dig! 
posed; and the Soomrees a quiet, inoffensive race, in this part of the 
cotLniry, whatever they may be elsewhere. 
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From the inquiries T have instituted, 1 do not believe that the amount 
of population in this part of Sind (the large permanent villages ami 
towns not included) exceeds five or six hundred ; their food is chiefly 
meat; gTain is little used, — a substitute is found for it by drying and 
pounding a berry called Beer, which is mixed with water, and packed 
away in pots. This, with sour milk as a beverage, is what they exist on. 
They derive some profit from the coarse Nuinttitds made from the wool 
of their goats and sheep, as also, since our arrival, from the quantity 
of the Fuk tattccs and mats that have been disposed of by them. 

The revenue derived from this part of Sind by the Ameers is realized 
chiefly at Kurachec, which alone pays yearly Rs. 1,00,000 j out of which 
the following stuns arc paid :— 


Pay of Saduk Shalt Ntiwab 
14 Belooeh (Jokcea) Sepoys 
4 Golundanzc 

1 Jcmedar, 20 Sepoys 

Nakoda Synah, Jcmedar of Kulaseea .. 

All Rcekha Jcmcdar 

Tegchuna.. .. * * ■ * * * • * * * 

Abbas Ali Shah . , ■ - * < *;■ * * 

Kumntchund .. *> ** •> *• 

2 Moonshces 

2 inferior ditto .. ■■ •* ■ * * * * * 

2 Peons for collecting Taxes on the Mahonas (Fishermen) 

Writers and Sepoys for Bonder. 

2 Durwans (Doorkeepers) at Mitta and Kara Gates 

2 Attendants at Cbubooira.. 

Peon over Modifies 

Paymaster (Receiver) ■ > <■ ■■ *■ 

Stationery .. .. * < * * ■ ■ * * * * 

Pagecs . . .. ■ ■ * ■ * • * * »■ 

Oil,, .< ■> * * * • 

3 Syuds, Pensioners 

Total Monthly Expenditure 
Annual Expenditure 


Rs, 180 
., 100 


20 

120 

17 

35 

35 

25 

37 

24 

5 

16 

19 

11 

7 

4 

1 

7 

27 

2 

24 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

& 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

8 

5 

6 
8 


Rs. 8,694 

Expenses allowed annually in Fort Mnohora/ormer/jf. 1,344 
Sepoys (20), at Es. 5 each.. 

Water for above ;. 


Annual gift to Peer Mungab 


Rs. 100 

12 

~112 x 12 10,038 
.. Rs, 107 

Total.. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Rs. 724 8 0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


Rs, 10,145 0 0 
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The amt'-tint thus realized from Kuraeheo is the produce of the land 
and sea customs, there being little nr no revenue derived from the soil. 
It may be considered singular that such on extent of country should 
yield little or nothing; but surprise will cease when it is known that 
the cultivator only realizes one-fourth of the profit of bis fir Id, the 
remaining three-fourths being seized by the Ameers, and their Kar- 
barces, I believe that there is not a doubt of the truth of thin 
assertion, since more than half the Natives I have consulted confirmed 
the report I had heard : one in particular re marked to me —‘ You think 
us idle and careless; but were it not for this excessive taxation, the 
appearance of the country here would be very different.” This is 
literally holding out a reward to the idle; and it is surprising that this 
ruinous proceeding is not apparent to the rulers of the country, I can 
form no idea here of whai the revenue of Tatta and Sehwan may be. 

The tax on the Mahonas or fishermen on the Indus is a consi¬ 
derable source of wealth to the rulers of the country. 

The only rivers of any note in this tract are the' Hubb (which rises 
near Zciieey, and enters the sea west of Cape Monge) and the Harraa ; 
the others, consisting of the Mulleercc, Hu rebec, Liam*, Kowranee! 
Ko-oah, Peeprce, Goorban, Murrace, Pofcun, Warkco. Kavjoorce, aod 
Doom belt, are all mountain streams, dry the greater pan of the year, hut 
water IS always found by digging a few feet in their beds. I am led to 
believe that a sufficient quantity might be readily obtained (by excavat¬ 
ing large pools in the rivers) for irrigation, were the excessive taxation 
abolished, and greater protection afforded the cultivators. This is a 
mutter of serious consideration on the route from hence to Sehwan 
direct, as the great difficulty now to be overcome is the want of supplies 
on the Line of route. In the Pnkuii, h'ayjooroq, or Dqombeh (the same 
river, only at different points so called from halting-places^ water 
would not be found probably without great labour; but were holes or 
pits made, the water would remain in them. Their beds art rocky ; 
the othemg sandy* * 


The Hubb liver has been traced from the Pnbb hills to the sea, a dis¬ 
tance of Mi miles, throughout which a depth of water of eight inches in 
month of September was found, and in some places deep pools, 
abounding with fish and alligators. The river is said never to fail, even in 
t ie fit.si seasons, and is the chief resort of the Soomrees and Bcloo- 
e ecs. I his does not appear lo be the description of hjSm river, but in this 
part of Sind a running stream (except after ruin) is seldom met with. 

3he Hubb enters the sea west of Cape Mongc (Moouree), and 
weep it and the island of Churua or Churn, It rises near Zehree, 
an ias been traced from near Hoja Janiote, iu (he roitlc to which place 
a description of it is given. 
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The Bairaa rises in a mountain called Kirter, X\V. of Hurolance 30 
kos. and joins the Indus 21 furlongs south of Kolree: for one mile from 
its junction with the great river, it coutnius a §ood deal of water. It is 
laid down on the route from Kuraehee to Hyderabad direct. 

The streams arc frequently called after the tribes that are in the habit 
of residing on their banks, and indeed the villages or camps also derive 
their names from the same source : Hoja Jamote (Hoja, the chief of that 
party, and Jaraotc, the name of the tribe), !b bah* ka*f tote, Mahomed Kltan 
Lt‘-T:tnda, fcc. are of this derivation. 

Hills are numerous in the northern and north-east portions of this 
tract, and it will be easy to trace them by reference to the map. 
The ranges are-t- 

1, The nearest to Kuraehee, ending in Cape Mange. 

2, The Pubb range, of which that mountain is the highest point. 

3, The Sailkan Hill, the More, the Andhor, More Pubb. 

4, Jutted, Lukkee, Karra, and a number of other detached hills, which 
hear the names given them in the map. 

It will he seen that the Lukkee mountains do not hold the place assigned 
them iu most of the maps: they run from the Juttcel range nearly SW. 
toward Hyderabad^ and from the Lukkee Pass (Lukapass.—the townof 
Lukkee, near the pass, probably gives it the name of Lukkee), by project* 
ing into the Indus. This pass is now nearly destroyed by the force of the 
current of the river, and probably next year will not exist. In these hills 
the hot springs jxre found; nko alum and sulphur. The fort of Runnee, 
which I shall have occasion to describe hereafter, is situated hereabouts. 

The Jntteel mountains run nearly SW. from Schwan, are very lofty, 
and sleep. They extend to Dooba or Doom bn, 66 -miles, and the road 
dire, l from Kuraehee to Sehwan runs between them and another range 
eqimlly high 

It may be said that thr tract of country from Sonmeeanee to Sehwan, 
and frotn thence to Kuraehee, contains scarcely anything but hills 
and mouniain streams; lead, antimony, alum, sulphur, and copper, arc 
found in these hills. 

The forts arc Monitors; Runnee, near the Indus : Barflboor, near 
Charm ; Kulla Kotc, near Tatta; the old castle called Kafir Kill a, 
near Soil wan, 

Man bora will be found described in the Report by Captain Harris and 
myself on Kumchee. 

Runnec-ka-Kolc is situated 2j ko? from Sumi, a town of about a 
hundred houses*, on the right bunk of the Indus. It was built by Meer 
K urn in Aii, and his brother Mcer Moorad AH, twenty-seven years ago, 
cost Rn. 12,00,000, and has never been inhabited, in conscqocnee of there 
being a scarcity of water in and near it. That so large a fort should 
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have been constructed, without its having been ascertained beforehand 
that an article so indispensably requisite, no; only for the rise of man, 
but even for the construction uf the walls, was wanting, seer ns most 
extraordinary ; but I am told that this is the sole reason for its having 
been abandoned. A rapid stream in the rains runs past it, and joins the 
Indus; and by a deviation from its course, parts of the walls of the fort 
have been destroyed. The object of its construction seems to have 
been to afford a place of refuge to the Ameers in case of their country 
being invaded. Sly informant had seen the furl a few months before 
be described it to me, and gave me an outline of it, from which, and 
bis description, I have been enabled to make this sketch. The hill on 
the north face is the steepest, and, from the intelligence I received, 
must be at least 800 or 1,000 feet high ; the opposite hill is of con¬ 
siderable height, and the east and west walls are built on level ground, 
and join those constructed on the hills;—the whole is of stone and 
chunnm, forming an irregular pentagon, and enclosing a space capable 
of containing 2,000 men. 

The course of the river (which I believe to be that described by me, 
in the account of Sind written in 1832, as Sunn river) ran formerly 
round the base of the north face, but about twelve years ago it changed 
its course, and destroyed part of the Nff. wall, as noted in the sketch, 
the distance from that wall to the river being about >100 yards. The 
bed of the river (original course) is described as rocky ; if so, nothing 
could be more easy than to deepen it at the point where it has taken a 
turn, and construct a tunnel from thence to the fori, and below the 
w-all (which must be rebuilt on arches), an excavation made inside to 
receive the water, and a supply would be secured. It is not surprising, 
however, that this idea has ant occurred to those who originally built the 
place, without considering from whence water was to be obtained. The' 
fort is SSkosfrom Kuraehcc. 1 have a survey of the route to within 27 
kosof it, and shall endeavour to get a rough survey of the fort, aa it might 
be of use as a station for our troops. The Ameers, I am told, would 
gladly give it up, considering it of ya value, from the cause staled. 

Baraboor is in the Gharra creek. It is scarcely distinguishable now, 
and is reported to have been the site of a Kafr city and fort. 

Kulla-ke-Kole is three miles south of Tnlta (built by the Nuwaba 
from Delhi it is said). A survey of it has been made. I have never seen 
it* owing to my duties here, preventing my absence from head quarters 
(a regulation which I think it would be advantageous to Government 
to alter, and to have matters so arranged as lo permit the ofliccrs of this 
department to exert themselves in obtaining local knowledge, as f believe 
is done in Bengal. The Officers of the Quartermaster General’s Depart- 
mem on this side of India, have not only the duties of the brigade or 
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division lo which they belong, but the charge of public buildings, 
barrack department and roads). 

There are several traditions respecting Kafir Killa ; 1 take the fol¬ 
lowing account and sketch of it from my Journal, kept during the 
Sind Mission, 

“ April 1 4fA, IB33.—This evening we landed near the town of 
Sehwan, add siflcr visiting a ruined Eedga, which at a distance we 
mistook for the fort built by Alexander,—or rather said to have been 
built by him,—we discovered, by. the aid of two Sindians, that the 
mound was NW. of the town* through a part of which we walked, and 
ascended the fort. It is an artificial mound, eighty or ninety paces 
high ; on the tcyj. a space of 1,500 by S00 feet, surrounded by a broken 
wall- We examined the remains of several old towers of brick, and I 
took a hasty sketch of the gateway, which is remarkably lofty. The 
mound is evidently artificial, and the remains of several lowers visible. 
The brick^work seems to extend to the bottom of the mound, or at any 
rate to a considerable depth, as we could see down the parts washed 
away by the rains. A well, filled tip, was observed, We were told 
that coins and medals were frequently found on and near the place, 
but were not so fortunate as to obtain any/ 1 

l regret now having had so little time to devote to the examination of 
this furl T but think the period of its construction is not of ho ancient a 
date as is ascribed to it. 

The resources of the country, as far as grain, cloth, &e. are concerned-, 
are drawn from the large towns near the river, and its vicinity. Cattle, 
sheep, goats T and camels, are abundant an the desert tract. 

Grain is brought from Tatta and Schwan, and bajree, wheat, and 
rice principally brought from Larkbana. Grass is abundant along the 
river, and in the hills NE. of Knrachcc. A supply should be cut and 
stacked in September and October, for the Sindians merely bring in the 
daily supply, either not earing for to-morrow, or probubly from a fear of 
being plundered by the Karbarees if a stock were laid in. 

Mineral productions have been mentioned in speaking of the hills. 

At Tatta, cloth loongees and carpels ; at Schwan T * arpri?, and the caps 
worn by Sindians; at Kurachee, I am informed many articles of the same 
port are made. 

Skins and hides, raw and tanned, are exported to Arabia and 
Bombay. The Report on Kurachee includes thb aubjeet. 

The only curiosity near Kurachee is the Peer Mungah Mnsjld, and 
hot springs, nine miles T^E. of Kurachee, The hoi springs abound with 
alligators, and a most disgusting sight they arc; there are, it ia said, 
upwards of 300 of them in a small space! scarcely 130 yards in cir¬ 
cumference, some very large. Their appearance, basking in the sum 
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is not unlike a dried date tree.- A sketch is the best mode of describing 
their appearance. This place has been well described* by Lieutenant 
Carles®, Indian Navy. 

The climate of Lower Sind, out of the influence of the sea-breeze is 
bad during the months of August, September, October, and November 
Fevers are then very prevalent, and or a very dangerous and obstinate 
nature. The fact of the whole of the 3Gth Regiment having SU ffered from 
fever (two Officers and one Havildar only excepted}, three European 
Officers and nearly a hundred men having died this season, is sufficient 
proof of the unhealthiness of the ciimale in these months, within the 
influence of the malaria arising from The inundated lands. Schwan is 
not belter, I fear, for from its situation it is equally open to miasma from 
the marshes SW. of it, and the inundated country to the N, and NE 
Most of our people who have been there have been aitacked with feve^ 
Kura dice has been healthy, and the climate mild and temperate; 
the cold bracing, but not severe hitherto (lbth December),—a point 
which may be of importance in fixing the site of the cantonment for the 
troops remaining in SintL 

The roads in this pan qf Sind are, as in most other?, mere footpaths, 
wheeled carriages being unknown,-better, are scarcely necessary 
Surveys have been made of the following places, f rom whieh [be ' 
baa be^n coast meted: —- 
Kuraohee lo Taira. 

To Schwan, 

To JCotre^, 

To Hubb river, and along its banks to the sea. 

To Fori Mrnilinra by land. 

To Hoja Jnniote, 

To Poor Mutigah. 

To Ghisree Creek, 

These have been performed by two Guides, Orce Sing and Essoo 
Rama, and Private Guide Kenkayu Mahadavia; and a survey of Camp 
and the country near it by Captain Boyd, who acted for me during 
my absence on skk certificate. 

The following remarks were drawn Up by me on IransmilLing copies 
of the routes to Bombay 

the routes forwarded by this day's post [December 15th) are of 
considerable importance, since they show the present state of the 
country on the right bank of the Indus, from Schwan to the seat from 
which it will be observed, that in a line of road extending in one 
instance 1-10 miles, and in another 96 miles, not one single permanent 

‘ puffv* 20* la 20S of thii Seltrliun, 
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village haa been met with, although no scarcity of water exists* The 
cause assigned for this desolation is the injustice and excessive taxation 
to which the cultivator of the soil is exposed, three*fourths of the 
produce of his field being taken from him by the Ameers and their 
Karbarees : the revenue of the country is therefore reduced to that 
realized at Kumchce, which averages Rs. 1*00,000. 

The route from hence to Hyderabad via Kotree has been lately 
travelled by Lieutenant ami Mrs. Traders, and by Lieu tenant Franklin, 
2nd Grenadiers, and his detachment of GO rank and file. No difficulty 
has been experienced. Supplies of grain and food were taken from 
hence ; sheep and goafs are procurable on the line of route. The 
country is quiet, and the few people met with civil and inoffensive* 
Water is found in the beds of (he rivers, by digging a few feet 

The above remarks are equally applicable to the route from hence to 
• Seliwan, which, however, i* of greater importance than the former, 
since it opens a direct communication with the interior of Sind, nail 
would enable ns to move to a point from whence, by dropping down 
the river, the capilal could he attacked in twenty-four hours, and a 
body of troops (owing to the uninhabited state of the country between 
this and Schwan) might appear before it before intimation of the fact 
of our having moved could be given, provided the plea of proceeding 
to Upper Sind was given out T and boats ready secured at Sell wan. 
By crossing the river at Sclvwau, the communication between Hyderabad 
and Kliyipoor could be cut olf T or, by advancing to Larkhana* the 
richest province of Sind would be laid open to us, 

A force at Kurachee, with detachments at Sehwan and Bufckur, 
would hold Sind in complete subjeclion. To the merchants, the dis¬ 
covery of this route is of the greatest value, since, by pursuing it, they 
avoid the delay and danger of entering and tracking up the Indus to 
Behw&n, a journey of at least one inontli, which can be performed in ten 
day* from Kurachee. The water communication from Sehwan to Lar- 
khana, and 10 the Indus by the Anil and Narm, is highly advantageous, 
since the rapid current is avoided, which is an obstacle in the Indus. 

The route from Kuraebee to Hoja Jaioote, in the vicinity of Kanar 
river, ha* proved the existence there of lead and antimony. The 
information 1 have obtained, in consequence, of the existence of copper 
near Beyla, is also of importance, and may hereafter be turned to 
account. 

It remains only for me to speak of the boats and boatmen, the hair- 
hour of Knrachec having been described in a former Report. The 
boatmen are all Mahomed ana, and called Mahonas, They are respect¬ 
able and hardy fellows, and not of the same description a* the Mahon as 
of Upper Sind, and on the river* Tim wive s of the latter are called 
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Koltlce, rmtl are not remarkable fo T their fidelity,—a [>oin>t which causes 
ihmi husbands to be looked down on. 

There arc ut Kurachee the boats as per list* The tonnage for boats on 
the river is calculated by a measure called Kiirwar, which in the 
measurement of boats is equal to 3 Bombay candies ; but at Kuraciiee 
lire tonnage is calculated in candies. 

The following measures are in use at Kurachee :— i Chatallo^l 
Paltee ; lli Faltee = 1 Kassa ; BO K&asas = 1 Kunvar ; 1 Knrwar =90 
Bombay Maundy 

In measuring grain, the Kurwar varies in aixe : ih m bnjree and 
wheat, 3i Candies = 1 Ktmvar; rice, %} Candies == 1 Kurwar + 


LjH of Bwtfw Mmtji n$ to the Harbour tf Kurraehee y December \Sik> 183% wit A 
the Tonnage, and the Name* of the Owner *. 
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TOPOGRAPHY OP TATTA. 



Tatta, a town on the western bank of the Indus, in lat, 24° 44 / jy 
nttd long. Gs° l?' R, when tinder the sway of the Moguls, was one of 
the most flourishing of oriental emporia; and the alluvial and 
inundated country in the vicinity, then kept in the highest state of 
cultivation, yielded abundant crops of rice, sugar, indigo, and cotton. 
It was at that time also famous for its manufactures in cotton cloth, 

w uch, so laic as in the reign of Nadir, employed about 40,000 
we severs. 


Consequent, however, on the decline and fall of the Mogul dynastv, 
the in vast ub of !<ind by the Beloochees, and the apathy evinced bv the 
present rulers to everything like improvement, all has changed for the 
wors«.. The Ameers’ sole care is concentrated in forming and preserv¬ 
ing Shikargahs, or game-preserves, which extend over nearly one- 
ourti o the richest part of Sind, and are enclosed. It has been 
stated, and perhaps with truth, that jmlicy first led the Sindian 
Government to devastate so much fertile country, in order that their 
enemies should not, by the prospect of gain, bo induced to invade their 
emtones. With the present rulers, shooting in these Gabs in their 
im pastime, which is followed up at an enormous expense, hurting 
Kir nances, and by no means tending to (he improvement of their 
t Jtc it urr. j white the ruinous system of farming out the revenues, 
„ th ° tapaclt ? of tbe merciless collector, deprive the cultivator of 
all permanent interest in a soil, the fertility of which is a proverb, 
and the richness and luxuriance of the crops produced more than a 
counter balance to those frequent famines which devastate parts of 
wer Sind and neighbouring States, under circumstances of severity 
seldom surpassed, if ever equalled. - 

Ihe town occupies a position slightly elevated, in a direction west, 
a out t rue miles from the river Indus, and one mile cast from a low 
range of rocky hills. Without walls, or other means of defence, it is 
open ,in< unprotected. Its low, flat-roofed houses, without anv tower¬ 
ing mosque or pagoda, give to the place an air of meanness, which the 
few surrounding trees scarcely relieve. Its street, are narrow: ocea- 
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sional mounds of accumulated filth are found at the different tamings; 
but generally the streets themselves are dean, as the inhabitants keep 
thetn so by adding their filth to that of the different heaps of animal 
and vegetable matter in the vicinity. A few Banyan shops arc 
interspersed here and there in the town, and wherever a wider street 
than usual occurs, it is converted into a small market-place, for the sale 
of fish and fruit, vegetables, firewood, kc, No regular bazar exists, 
unless an open street, rnntiing through the centre of the town in a 
direction north and sonth, in which shops arc more numerous than 
elsewhere, and whose width permits the being exposed for sale articles 
brought from the surrounding country, can be called by that name. 
The principal merchandize sold Is flour, grains, tobacco, dried dates, 
sugar, kc* Shops containing articles of wearing apparel, doth, kc. 
are rardv met with. The manufacturersf of I alia are at the present 
day far more skilful than those of any other place in Sind; the 
loongccs,* composed of silk and cotton, interwoven with gold thread, 
are of exquisite beauty and workmanship; the chintzes are much 
superior to those of India, both in texture and pattern; the fine cloths 
are almost equal to those of Surat; but the dungaree is of an inferior 
qtialhy, 

A few of the houses of Talta are built with ground and upper apart¬ 
ments; but the greater number are one-storied. All, however, possess 
ventilators, fronting the west, which admit, during the hot season, air 
into the rooms below, unaccompanied by the line dust with which the 
atmosphere is then loaded. The doors are generally low, opening into 
the street, and in some of the belter houses into an inner court yard, in 
which a few shrubs are planted. The windows are uniformly small, 
and few front to the westward. Almost all the old houses arc built 
of burnt briejt, but the modern ones of wood and mud, raised on a 
foundation of burnt bricks, or stone, built several feet high—a preven¬ 
tive against damp during the time of the inundation. Most of the 
old houses are now in a rapid stale of decay, and their bricks are 
bcin* removed for the foundations of new edifices- The number of 
dwelling-places inhabited is 2^50, while 1,900 uninhabited, fast 
falling into decay, add much to the miserable appearance Talta now 
exhibits, 

* The on spirt* arc w heavy tint ihe importation of them is almost at an end : the 
richer classes nltmeenjoy them, hy stealth. 

f Actmsiilrrahlc quantity Df F otlljh ’’ "W 1 *- 

i lw»ra. P» greatly ami jtener*U> inflated ia nil presents made t* fowift" 

PD«C»; jind on such atwiam the Ameers do not fail to bwt of the wm-tmanihip: hut lull, 
nith their uMial mini of fonaiigbt, they overlook the necessity of ouintaidiiiff their rasmnsc- 
t him?„ which would fee pi nitttt I nenktire esportr 


The population by llie Natives is estimate J at 11,400,* ih« greatest 
proportion of which are Hindoos, Several of the latter, Brmyans, are 
possessed of considerable wealth. Thus Natives of Sind, who are 
Mijsulmansi.t form the least numerous portion of the inhabitants. Their 
character and appearance will be best illustrated by the following 
quotation from Hippocrates :—** You will almost always find the forms 
of men and the nature of the place corresponding : for where the soil is 
rich and soft, and wet, and of uniform temperature, the people ore 
gross, lymphatic, and of related joints; intolerant of toil, and cowards; 


* Musulniaos. male +_- * - ■ - . . . - - *. + *«* + + *.. „ *.*. i oi 
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Of tale yew* the population bu been fait deereaaing. ] Q 1832 there were nearly 22000 
personi iu Tatra; but, from the opprenian of thq ruler*, "rent numbers have lied to other 
countries, and no calculation can he made, fur in proixvthm to the decrew at Tatra lias the 
IdCiew it Hyderabad taken pl»w. From the ritfimi stance of cholera raging at the capital 

* nJ l Itr!,a P" fr(lnl ° [1 “ r the population of Tatra h.H received .11 berase of «ut!Lk 

witllin the last few 

t In the city of Tatra the flowing tribe* are exempted from raxes, unless engaged in trade 
1D ont-llftlf of the IkaUal duly lllid custom* mm dieted :■_ 

1. ^yui Rujwco Or Muhadim. 

2. Do. SwUiiee. 

3. Do. SoolfVe. 

-I, Do. Mpdrulike. 

5j Do. Atofer Kbuner. 

B t Do. Shinier 
7 P Do. Hok hurra. 

6* Do. Lodhee, 

3, Do, Mock Abhiucc, 

LD ± Do. Kiiw. 
lit Do. MqoIycl-. 

12, Do. Mooftce. 

13, Do. Akhoond. 

14, BeLnoehee. i/ p BoeksHee. 

15, Jolieeah, lrt. Unttearah. 

M. -Jbimkrt. in, UaUlkorc. 

Bnunras —Sarsa-oo.1, Pokomeli, ami lfttMtnee. 

All fnendicanra ami priests. 

On the remaining r«t P , a ta* n f R*. 1 ooo pa wnnm i, lcTici| 

Tht slnrrs, though not nuuie»u», of all these tribes, we we i| treated - 
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Amongst these tribe* an annual aHosrann ia mad* of 
%a. IS.HllU from, His Highness Meer i'iour Maho- 
med, fur keeping the tombs, nruijid*, Ac. in re t «ur, 
wild itfurding cltftrilv, 


-W+ Cooii», 

-1. JutLcc, ur Fiihujongcrt. 
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indole at ami sleepy; they arc neither keen nor subtle, but dull in the 
arts.” Beloocheesarc seldom seen In and about TfiUa. 

AJthough the vicinity of Totta is wanting in one of the grandest 
features of Indian scenery,—“ palm trees, those princes of the vegetable 
kingdom,”— yet the general aspect of the country is pleasingly diversi¬ 
fied* with foliage. Thick tamarisk jungle, gives it an appearance of 
verdure; numerous clumps of babool trees scattered here and there over 
the surface of the plain, and a rocky ridge, running parallel and close 
to the city for miles, on which are several handsome tombs and mau¬ 
soleums, with distant hills, all tend to remove that uniform and mono¬ 
tonous appearance, which alluvial soils generally possess. The river 
Indus is too far removed from the town to form any positive feature in the 
landscape, unless when it inundates its banks, and assumes a semblance 
to a large lake, or, as the Natives term it, the “Fresh-water Sen” 

Numerous gardens and enclosed patches of ground, cultivated by 
irrigation, are on the eastern or river side of the town, and these, 
surrounded by lofty mango and tamarind trees, render that part of the 
plain more agreeable to the eye, when immediately close to it, than 
any of the other portions, which at present are either jungle, or untilled 
soil. The surface of the country, thus varied, is generally very even, 
and is not twenty feet above ihe level of the Indus when at its 
lowest. Its soil, near the bed of the river, is a light and moveable 
loam, mixed with a large proportion of micaceous and felspathie parti¬ 
cles minutely disintegrated. Further, however, front the bed of the 
river, aluminous matter begins to preponderate over the powers of the 
mica and felspar, and the soil is rendered heavy nod tenacious, until 
near the bases of the rocky ridge and the neighbouring hills, where it 
again becomes lighter, from being mixed with calcareous and sandy 
particles. Sand, which forms the basis of all the flat country of Bengal, 
seems also to form the base of that of Sind, although, in the immediate 
vicinity of Talta, the alluvial naiure of the upper soil is lost in plastic 
clay, which is largely used for potters* work, and is, in fact, the material 
of which the town is chiefly built. The upper alluvium is very rich; 
but, from the decay of animal and vegetable matters on its surface, it is, 
after a fall of rain, covered by a thin efflorescence of muriate of soda, 
and nitre: nevertheless, it may be considered a, new soil, as yet 
unexhausted by husbandry* j for 1 f the advantages of nature were duly 
seconded bv liic efforts of human skill, the resources of this country 
would be inexhaustible. Rice, wheat, barley, bajree, grant, cotton, and 
indigo, might all be successfully cultivated, while the sugarcancs of 
India and the Mauritius might be introduced with the greatest profit. 

■ Thu Wvntt hen: eorMpoiuL uwtlv in time with *Jiu»e i>f IrMa, and the implement of 
luiibandry wc liutikr tn both countin'*. 


Disliact tracts of country tire formed by the In!!* in t he vicinity of 
I alia. file first range, "WSW, of tbe town, rums in a straight direction 
north and south, parallel to the Indus, forming part of the divorliti 
aquarum of the district, and dividing the alluvial plain into two distinct 
portions,—that which the river Hows through, nnd that beyond, which 
is hounded by another range of hills, stretching in a direction from 
WSW, to EXE,, and mi connected with the first range. Again, a third 
low range of hills, bearing SW. of the southern extremity of the first, 
extends for several miles 8E. and NW, P evidently the waterslied of the 
Ruggaur branch of the river Indus, which flows iu that direction. The 
first bastn, or the basin of the Indus, is fiat, as is the second basin, 
with the exception of several solitary hills, with tabic summits, 
interspersed here and there, the most remarkable of which bears WSW. 
of the range running north and south, and has on its top several large 
tombs or temples. This basin continues till beyond Gliarra, twenty 
and a half miles west of Tatta, where the alluvial soil becomes lost in a 
loose sand, denying all vegetation, save a few tufts of dried plants, and 
bushes of the Mimosa and /iziphus,—a soil so loose that It is drifted 
by every wind, and gathered into cumuli by every obstacle, thus 
assuming the appearance of waves. The Ion gib of the first range of 
hills may be calculated at ten miles, while its average height does not 
exceed 120 feet. The second, which is part of the chain of hills called 
Lukkee, has its nearest point to the first range at a distance of about fifteen 
miles. Its appearance is low, and extended, varying in height from 
350 to 500 feet: and the only remarkable feature it presents is a conical 
hill, bearing X. 30° E. The Inst-mentioned range is very low and 
irregular, end is distant from Tatta about twenty miles. It presents no 
remarkable features, and I am unacquainted with Its airnclnre. as well as 
with that of the Lukkee Kills, unless by specimens ofquartzose sand¬ 
stone and tertiary limestone brought from them- but I am almost 
certain their geology offers a rich field to competent observers, and he 
whq expidres them will say: 

H Vi ‘ Ji quod facrat quondam solidissima tel I us 

Esse fret run; vidi fact as cx ajquore terras: 

Et procul a pc I ago concha? jacuere marinte: 

Et veins inventa csl in niontibus aneliora smnmis. 

Quodquc full campus, Vallem decursus autumnn 

Fecit.” 

The solitary hilts in the second alluvial plain have a geological state- 
***** f4,mil «r to that of Mukallcc, whose sfmclnre I shall hereafter 
describe, which is the name given by the inhabiiants to the rocky ridge 
on wInch are the tombs of Tatta, as well as the encampment of part of 
the Stud Reserve Force, ^ 
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The course of Lhe river Indus is nearly north and south. It flows in 
a bed of stiff clay in mo?t parts, and of mud in others, with sleep 
alluvial banki? s which it commences overflowing about the period of the 
vernal equinox* subsiding again into its original channel by that of the 
autumnal. The extent of country inundated above the Delta is generally 
limited, but, in favourable seasons, it extends ov er the whole plain, isolat¬ 
ing Tatta, and washing not only the base of the rocky hill? in the vicinity 
of the town, but that of the hills beyond. A considerable quantity of 
detritus is brought clown, and the water from this cause is of a deep 
brown muddy colour, which it losca by being allowed la settle, or 
by filtering. The river, which is about @00 yards broad, with a current 
of about three miles an hour, is never fordable, nor affected by the tides 
opposite Talta* 

The prevailing winds are from the west and south, blowing ever a 
low tract of country from the ocean. Easterly winds are rare, but 
northerlv occasionally biow T for many days in succession, Tatta is 
within the influence of the south-wrest nion^>on. but the quantity of rain 
that falls is uncertain, and not calculated upon by the inhabitants 
as a source of assistance in agriculture. From November to April, 
occasional shower* of rain hill about new and full moon, accompanied 
by vivid thornier and lightning* 

Lower Sind may be said to be within the Scilamine&n region, or that 
its Flora has many similarities to that of India east and west of the 
Ganges. Tt may also be said to partake of the region of ifie Cassia and 
Mimosa, which seem particularly to prevail in Persia and Arabia,—a 
region which is separate from that of India, aad distinct from that of 
the Mediterranean. It in, however, without the latitude in which the 
date ripens (from 2§ a to 35 q } T or if it ever does ripen, the fruit gives a 
very inadequate idea of the sweet and agreeable flavour that the ripe 
and freshly gathered dates of the Euphrates have. 

Before enumerating the most remarkable families of plants in the 
vicinity of Tatta, it may be observed that seeds dropped on the soil, aad 
subsequently covered by the sediment of the river, are never likely to 
be developed; and this may he the reason why the productions of the 
vegetable kingdom are so limited. 

Of the LBg*mno*tt a*e found—Acacia Arabiea; A, eatccliu ; Cassia 
aurictalata; Tamarind ns Indies; Hedysamm alhngL 

Euphorbia anfrquurum; E, tiruc&lli; Croton; and 

Jtidnus, 

Malvace^- —Gossypimn herbaceum: Hibiscus cseulentus ; U. popul¬ 
ous. 

Salanm, —Nicotians. I abaca m; Datura me tel; D* faiuosa; Co u vol¬ 
vulus batatas. 
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Mel inert?,—Me Ha nzadirachm: M. sc mperv irons, 

Lihaecft ,— Allium descendens; A. ccpa; Aloe tpieate. 

Salvadwi Persica j XiTiuni oleander | Asclcpias tiigan- 
lea ; and several other species not now lloweriug,* 

TamariseinrtF,- —Tamarix Indica. 

Cere alia ,— Helens sorghum, the most valuable of the Cercalhe ; H, 
a pleat us, • 

Capparides., —C’a p pari s aph y Ua. 

CumThitace.tr ,—Cucurbita pepo; Cue urn is melo; C. colocynthts. 

Cruciferec ,—$ in apis ramosa; S. dicfiotonia. 

Pomacete, —Pv*s rosa; Punica gran a turn ; Mangifera Indica; Zizi- 
phus jubeba: Z, rugusa. 

Graminetr ,—Horde urn triticuio ; Oryza saliva; Saccharum lypha 
clcphiioliaa; and several others, 

jlfcwsej and Lichens are extremely rare, and the entire absence of the 
Fungi is remarkable. Among the naturalized plants in the vicinity 
of the town may be mentioned—Carina papaya ; Musa sapient him ; M, 
ramdisiaca; a variety of the Vitis and Moms; the Daucus, and several 
other common vegetables; Scsumum Orion tale; Amygdalus; Incan a; 
Park in son t a; Ficua Indica; F. religiosa; and Lnwsonia inermis (the 
Cypress of the Greeks). 

The zoological genera of this country are but little known, and much 
cannot be added here to illustrate them, owing to the short time I have 
resided in Sind. The Catnelus rfromedarius, or the one-humped camel, 
whose favourite food, the carne 1*1 horn, the soil produces spontaneously, 
and in the greatest abundance, is the most valuable of the ami mala of 
burthen. The horse, tattoo, and assf are of a smaller breed than that 
seen in India; but the ox, buffalo, the large-tailed sheep or Doom bee, 
and goat, are equal in size to those of the countries beyond the Indus. 
Besides these, the dog, fox, jackal, man gust a, mangos or ichneumon, 
Hyslrix fasictiliita, Erinaccns, Sciurus striatua (a species of Lupus 
between llie L. timidus and L. conical us), antelope, and hog, arc 
amongst the most common quadrupeds in a wild slate. Partridges, 
black and grey, and the other smaller gallinaceous birds, arc common, 
as are wild geese and docks. Varieties of the Saxi colas, or “ Stone c hat 
Warblers,” arc numerous, of which the Snxicola aurita is the most 
beautiful bird seen in Sind. Two varieties of the Hierax or falcon, 

* The present aeasem {April} ii particularly unfavourable tn hotaniml rorurh; but I have 
rnilwouad rot to omit SUV family of plant* indigenou* to Laver Sind. There are tnnqv 
varieties of .Wicernne, anil these and otkn may be added tu this hat, ttticn the tloivrn are 
m more ppflml btcra-Tn in August Aiid Scpttlilbft, 

* The tea, though itnatlcr, emits greater loads thus ever tic same animal doe* in India. 
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the horned owl, the common green pftrroquel* Corvus tnromc, C. infaualUF, 
Fringilla socialbp Alanda crestata, Colmnba Itirlnr, Vlimgti* Perdix 
saxalilis, Plata lea lencordia, Phtenicoptenis antiquum in, A Iced o, and 
several varieties of the Vesperitilla* occur, as well as many of the rapa¬ 
cious wading birds. 

Sind is very rich in Hymenopti-roos insec Is: that of the genus 
Anthrax, or sand-llLes, is very numerous, and they annoy as much as the 
musqniloe, after sunset, when the weather is moist. Ants, those 
universal destroyers of ail useless or decayed matter, either animal or 
vegetable, arc far les* common than In India; bui whether varieties of 
the BapreStiS or beetle family, which in temperate regions supply lheir 
place, are numerous, I have not been able to determine. Scorpions arc 
common among the hills : but, generally speaking, the entomology of 
Sind is very poor, for the eggs and chrysalides of insects are mostly 
smothered by the stagnant waters, and some few families only are 
during the inundation enabled to retire to the loftier shrubs and trees, 
then the few sheltering spots from a scorching atmosphere. 

The Fulwa* one of the Cyprinidie, is the fish most plentiful in the 
Indus, and most prized by the inhabitants of Tat I a as a general food. 
The long-snouted Indian G a vial abounds near its embouchure, but is 
not known to ascend above the Delta* 

It lias been already stated that a rocky ridge runs from north to south 
for several miles parallel to the Indus* in the midst of the alluvial plain, 
and unconnected w ith the Lukkce Hills* On the summit of this ridge, 
directly opposite the city of Tatla, about a mile due west, is an excel¬ 
lent site for a military cantonment, and as such was selected by His 
Excellency Sir John Keane and Colonel Potlingcr. This ridge is 
upwards of ten miles in length, with ail average height of from eighty 
to one hundred and fifty feet above ihts level of the surrounding 
country* having its summit invariably a table-laud, varying in breadth 
from half a mile to a mile and three quarters. With regard to the 
surrounding country, its position is ad mi ruble. No higher range of 
hills, nor wooded tract intervenes, to prevent its reaping the benefit 
of every wind that blows ; whilst during the rains and period of 
inundation it is rendered exempt, by its height, and the nature of its 
soil, from all the disadvantages low land under such circumstances 
possesses. 

The geological structure of the ridge is peculiar, and, as such, 
deserves to bo described. Rising abruptly, and without any indication 
of the stone below* it forms a singular feature. It ix composed of 
conglomerated and brcccinlcd masses of limestone, resting on a calcare¬ 
ous ba?e, forming a broad line or belt across the plain. Its ascent 
is easy and shelving, and is composed of a friable calcareous sandstone, 
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much mixed wilt fossil shells. Nearing its summit, this stone disap¬ 
pears, and is ‘lost in the general base or ground, on which is superim¬ 
posed the main structure of the rock,—an aggregate of angular and 
rounded masses, varying in size from one or two inches lq a foot or 
two, depending on the exposure of the situation. Nearer again to the 
top, the whole formation is of compact cream-coloured limestone, and 
beneath it a softer and more recent limestone. In studying a large 
and compact body of this accumulation, wc find all the different 
smaller masses are agglutinated to each other by a thin intermediate 
base, presenting the appearance of numerous stones closely and firmly 
piled together. The whole structure, the thickness of which varies 
from thirty to a hundred feet, in some parts appears as if at different 
periods one horizontal layer had been placed above another. Ravines 
seldom intersect the ridge; but when they do, the structure in them 
corresponds to what is exhibited on the sides of the ridge, except that 
the softer limestone becomes gradually lost in tile battler, while both 
rest on a general base, almost uniformly of a yellow colour, with an 
occasional tinge of brick-red and green,—an adventitious and variable 
feature, arising from the presence of iron in different conditions. The 
base contains a very large proportion of lime, by which it is easily 
distinguished from lire plastic clay of the neighbouring alluvial soil. 
The latter possesses nothing like a stratified slmclure, and though in 
many places it has some degree of hardness, yet it is most generally so 
very frangible as to crumble into coarse powder on being handled. 
The first or most recent limestone, superincumbent on this base, is 
composed entirely of rounded masses 0 f a dull white cretaceous lime- 
stone, the newest formation of the whole of that series. Throughout it 
arc no fossils, nor is it mixed with any foreign matters, being a very 
pure carbonate of lime; in thickness varying from ten to forty feel, and 
invariably underneath,the harder and older limestone breccia; which 
is a compact cream-coloured limestone,* mixed with occasional rounded 

• W lieu muchly powdered. fthtl thrown into diluted iulpfcttric ftciil, ;t efltrwsrt* brisk Iv, 
quickly dixsulving into n fine white powder, which, sflcr beiti^ dried nml mixed with min. 
water, girt* a slightly arid taste, and reddens litmus paper; from wliieh, on the iddidtm of 
pruuiate iff potash. a blue pierijiitate is thrown dawn, marking the presence of oxide of iroo. 
the colourin': matter of the stone. Ptiif-iimt uf potash being added till it censed to 
produce further effect an the solution, it was then by filtering rendered dear of its. oxide 
or rather pmssmte uf iron ; the solution. was next neutralized b; tlie addition of carbonate 
of potash till all effervescence had count, and litmus paper inserted into it «■ assum'd nothing. 
Hi; then by evaporation a residue af carbonate or lime and magnesia VL'fts obtained. To a part 
ff the solution, precious to evaporation, Cnrlmnite of im mania to excess «u added, am I a 
sli/lil precipitate af alumina nn obtained, which alumina anil nitrate of cohnJt, bv the action 
the btrw-pijie, bn-nruc of a htyrht blue colour. The quantity of magn es ia obtained WJU, 
mlerlUr lu that uf lime, but neither was accurately ascertained. 
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anrl angular ma^es uf a calcareo^silidons sandsione* which latter, 
when tested by acids, effervesces with difficulty, and does not burn Into 
friable lime. The abovenamed cream‘coloured limestone breccia Is 
very hard, yielding with difficulty to the knife. Its structure is 
crystalline, with a eondioidal fracture, and flinty lustre. In some 
masses, in consequence of a common polarity of the crystals, it assumes 
an imperfect schistose structure* and at first, cm superficial inspection, 
appears to contain mica, which it does not. Sulphuric acid rapidly 
disengages its carbonic acid gas, and a considerable quantity of magne¬ 
sia is one uf its component parts. Every mass of this limestone has 
numerous rounded, and often concretionary grains of quartz: and lime¬ 
stone disseminated throughout its structure; spherical and spheroidal 
nodules, composed of concentric coats, harder than the rock that 
Includes them, in many portions so mi me run* us to give a highly oolt- 
lie appearance to the stone* also exist. * 

Seldom irregular, and by an easy descent in some parts* this ridge 
slopes down lo the plain beneath. The surface of the ridge is eery Hat 
and even, having a loamy soil, in most places thin, but in olhers of 
considerable depth, so ns to be capable of cultivation. It is covered 
with small pieces of stone, and grains of Hmesfcnue and quartz, resem¬ 
bling a common pea seed in colour and size, similar to these found 
imbedded in the formation as before stated \ and others, rolled up into 
rounded and oval shapes, unite with ihe loam, and give a firmness to the 
groundi rendering many portions of it like a hard gravel bed. This 
necessarily prevents all accumulation of water on its surface: heavy 
rain must rapidly run ofF into the plain below, or into small hollows, 
which occasionally occur, deepened purposely to retain the rain-water. 
One of ihrse, to the left of the position now occupied as a camp, is 
of considerable size, and, if properly deepened, would contain several 
months 1 supply of water. 

Milkbiish, a few stunted babool trees, and thorny shrubs, are 
the only vegetation the soil permits; and as these are being rapidly 
removed;, the ground will scon present a barren aspect in the immediate 
vicinity of the camp, which is so very desirable as regards the health 
of troops. 

In concluding these briefs remarks on the geology of the Mukallee 
Hill, it may be observed that its structure mark? It to be ti clysrnic 
accumulation, not belonging to the effects of the one general flood, but 
of a very extensive local cataclysm,—a phenomneu, the like of which It 
would be in vain to expect at this era in the physical processes now at 
work on the surface of the globe. It is difficult in any other way 
to account for any other power than that ot diluvial currents having 
transported the rounded and angular masses composing this ridge into 
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their present position* as some of them exhibit considerable marts 
of frieijon, others little or none,—marking the respective distances they 
have travelled. 

Several marine and fiuvlatik shelly varieties of genera at present 
existing, are found at the immediate base of the rock, buried in the 
earth* little changed, except in colour, and in being extremely fragile. 
Sometimes a correctly moulded east of a shell is found impressed oil the 
surface of the stone above. In the base Itself are found fossil ammonites* 
n a util ties, cchinites* madrepores* cone ides, and ostiea; but none have 
been oblained in either Limes lone. 

The wells which have as yet been dtig by the Natives, on the surface 
of this ridge* ought, properly speaking* to be designated rain-water 
reservoirs. The supply of water is consequently from tanks, either at 
the base, or from those formed* partly by nature and partly by art* on its 
sLummit* In the plain between Tatla and Muknllee* water is obtained 
by digging twelve feet below tile surface; but what has been thus 
procured is uniformly very saline. The water, however* obtained 
frum wells between the town and the fmUis*is all fresh, abundant* 
and about thirty feet from the surface. In raising it for the purposes 
of irrigation, two sets of Persian wheels are used; the first in a 
lower gallery, and the second on a level with the surrounding country. 
Fresh water is also obtained westward of the ridge* but at a distance 
considerably beyond that at which it abounds in wells east of Tana, 
and which renders the latter of more importance to the camp than the 
former. 

Should boring for water be sanctioned* fresh springs will, in every 
probability, be discovered close to the base of that part of the ridge on 
which the rump is situated* and ih\> will render the quantity procurable 
unlimited, and not, as it now is* uncertain* from the drying up of the 
tanks* or scarce* from the distance (when these are empty) it would have 
to be carried* frum the wells beyond Tattau In conclusion on this subject 

of such paramount importance,—a plentiful supply of good water*_it 

may be staled that the occasional rains* the presence of inundation fur 
several mouths of the year* and the numerous wells near Tatla* render 
water abundant. Water is an article of such vital importance, more 
especially to a military station composed of high-caste Hindoo?tan 
mcn 5 that it should not be lightly considered in fixing the site of a 
cantonment. Under present circumstances, it is scarce* and will remain 
so for a couple of months during this year; but hereafter* when proper 
means are adopted for deepening the different tanks, and water bored 
for in a soil which, I conceive* promise* well to reward the labours of 
the borer* it will never throughout the year be otherwise limn most 
plentiful. 

4Ui 
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Supplies* of every description are at present in Lower Sind defi¬ 
cient. The resources of the country about Tatta, never called into 
consideration beyond their supplying a bare subsistence to the inha¬ 
bitants, answer inadequately with the demands of a large army; 
but in a year or two* abundance of articles of consumption of every 
description will, I have no doubt, be produced; indeed, the physical 
blessings which would result from a wise and good government, would 
not only raise the inhabitants in the scale of human beings, but enrich 
the benefactors of the country, — causing, to use the language of a 
cekbralcd writer, “the face of nature to smile around them, and 
giving them the never-failing reward of sound policy and Christian 
benevolence/' 

Facilities which may exist for conveying military stores of all hinds 
throughout this recently occupied country, in communication with the 
different depute in India, cna scarcely be said to require description 
from one who writes a Topographical Bepoit. 1 however deem It of 
importance to men lion, that from Yikknr or Boinniakot, where stores 
can be landed from large ships from the end of October to the beginning 
of March, they can always be conveyed up the Indus in flat-bottomed 
boats, either to Tatta or higher up* If my information is correct, with 
the exception of the inoaths of June, July, August, and September, 
vessels can anchor safely in Kurachoe harbour. After disembarking ihc 
stores, they can be trues mil led to Tatta thus Water carriage up by a 
creek to Gharra, from which place the land carriage is over a distance 
of twenty miles and a half, and that favourable to the purposes of 
transport. It must be understood I hat Ghana being a place of export, 
and tarrying on a traffic with Kurachec for the supply of merchandize 
lo Sind, nil beasts of burthen are easily procurable in large number** 
The roads from Yikkur and Kurachec to Tatta are practicable for 
artillery ; and the supply of water on Hie Knrachee road is ample in the 
driest seasons for one or two regiments, with ihetr followers and 
carriage. The slightest out lay of labour and money would be repaid in 
the supply which would be obtained, the water lying near the surface, 
and being generally very sweet and wholesome. 

Tatta is distant from Lukput Bunder eighty-two mile^, a dis¬ 
tance which is generally accomplished in the following stages 
Syudpoor, 10 miles ; God Matiomcd-ka-Ganda, 13 miles; Mugribee, 
12 miles; Goo nee, 28 miles; Lukput, 20 miles. From Kuruchee 601 
miles. 

* At present, j<n™i*e F grim, wheat, anil moeng. am brought from ibe north wnrJ of Ttatta; 
ii« from the Ddt*; bnjree n nd barley STC brought iOmt diatMde by land ouringe* la the 
lamic iatltutic u Ebb place, Within forty mitei, at Mugribee, gTOJtf tjUlttlitais of toharra are 
grawa^ *nd tbs lUpfily j_i etidy brought from that neighborhood P Mult is neverprocurable* 
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II* P.~—Gooja t 9 mA small town, containing eighty mud houses, 
and three Banyan shops. A Tew sheep and bullocks procur¬ 
able. Water plentiful, from wells and tanks. 

P '— Gharra, tl». 4/,—Containing three or four hundred inhabit¬ 
ants, and twenty-three Banyan shops, ia a street running 
through its centre. Is situated close upon a creek, containing 
seven feet of water at high tides, but dry at low. Water 
abundant, from eight wells in the immediate vicinity, among 
seven gardens. Surrounding country partly alluvial, and 
partly randy. 

H* P- !I uflaiJcCf 1 Ow.—'One well ten feet from the surface, with 
abundance of fresh water in it. No houses, but a Mnfijid, 
where some Fakeers live, is close to the well. Hoad good, 
along the banks of the Gliarra Creek, 

II- P *—Fttprctf 6m .—No village. An old Dlinrumsala, on the bank 
of a dry nulla, in which are two wells of good water, within 
fourteen feet ot the surface. No other supplies procurable. 
Road generally sandy. 

II- P .—HojiGrfce -£ undee, 0wi.—A few reed huts. Good water, from 
an extensive tank. No wells. No supplies procurable. Sur¬ 
rounding country thick tamarisk jungle. Road good j both 
sides of it skirled for many miles with the ruins of tombs, &e. 

Lttndee Crane., or Gotee-jee-Lundet, 6m,—A few reed huts, and two 
wells, uot containing enough water to supply a regiment on 
the line of march. 

H. P.—Kurachee, Sot,—A large populous seaport. Supplies of every 
description abundant. Road rather rocky, and intersected by 
several broad sandy nulla?,* 

General direction of the whole line of road nearly due west. Tntta 
is distant by land from Hyderabad sixty miles :—1st stage, Chilleyah, 
8 miles; HHJayah, 1(J miles; Soondah, 8 miles; Jcrruk, 9 miles; 
Teekkor, 9 miles ; Wane Mull Mcer, 7 miles; Hyderabad, 10 miles;— 
and by water seventy-two miles ; from Vikkur, by the river Indus, 
sixty-five miles. 

The following extract from the Private Journal of a military officer 
will afford all the information J am in possession of regarding the 
Gliarra Creek t— 

“Quitted Kurachee on the 1st of April, and arrived in twelve hours 
at Gliarra, distance forty-eight miles, passing the Ghisree Creek, which 
runs about NW. in the direction of Kurachee camp, from which it 

* Takes from penonaJ observations, m»*ic on the line of march with the 2Gth "-triminr 
N. L The place. dutkgbubed by the letter. H. F. denote wbert the regiment halted 
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would appear to be about eight mi lea distant. The creek is very 
narrow, and somewhat tortuous ; however, it has a mid-channel capable 
of admitting a very large class of boats rip to Ghnrm, where any stores 
ran be landed} and placed in safety a few yards from the boats. The 
Ghisree Creek t if equally accessible, would prove of great utility! it 
would oof- only lessen the expense of the conveyance of stores* but 
would expedite their transmission to Gharra and Tatta, especially in 
the monsoon* since by this comm unit align a distance of twenty-four 
miles, roughly calculated, would be gained, and the boats perfectly 
freed from the effects of heavy weather. The advantages of this creek' 
in another respect would emanate in such as might accrue from trade ; 
and no doubt ere long, when cultivation extends* and the Ameers adopt 
a different inode of collecting their revenue, the benefit would soon be 
apparent. 

4i Gharra is a Jagccr* and the Jagcerdar is answerable for all rob- 
bericH, tVc. in the neighbourhood. A few miles from Gharra the 
country improve* much 3u appearance, and the number of watercourses 
prove how much cultivation could be increased by an energetic popula¬ 
tion, free from the weighty oppression of the Ameers, Gooja is about 
twelve miles due cast of Gharra. The 'appearance of the country 
indicates great richness of soil* and l should be Inclined to pronounce it 
well adapted Tor the cultivation of the sugarcane. Irrigation m the 
general mode adopted for watering the fields the water being received 
iuio canals from the Indus, which are filled at die annual inundation, 
and from these small cuts arc made so as to distribute the water*” 

As the watery after the full inundation* begin to subside. — after 
having previously swamped the country all round ihe town of Tatta # and 
extended as far as Gharra westward, and all round the Mukallce ridge 
of rock.—This climate necessarily becomes more unhealthy than at any 
other season. [| in at that period that the inhabitants begin to 
experience aguish disorders* from which they arc generally otherwise 
exempt. This commences about October* and ends some time either 
In November, or in the middle of December. 

Quotidian, tertian, and quartan intermittent all occur; and Though 
the last b dreaded as the most difficult lo cure* yet the first is the most 
fatal type the fever assumes. It generally commences about the period 
of new or full moon* with a cold fit of some hours’ duration, followed 
by heal of skin* which in many cases continues for several days* 
accompanied with thirst and headache. Without any other means of 
Inducing perspiration than copious draught* of warm water* the sick are 
left lo nature ; for it h only when this fortunate perspiration ensues 
that flic Native doctor* should one be in attendance* first administers 
medicine, in the abype of a purgative composed of wild cobeynth pulp* 
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rosebuds, tamarinds, and black grapes. The action of this dose is 
freq uenitv so fa von rafale t h at recovery takes place. It is, say the Hakeems 
of Tatta, because the body is hot, and it is I lie custom of the country to 
give persons labouring under fever only warm water tu the hot stage, 
that no other remedy is had recourse to; and should this their only 
remedial measure fail to cause diathesis, their patients uniKftmly die. 
Even perspiration, and the operation of the purgative, does not always 
cure the case ; for sometimes cramps, accompanied by vomiting, hasten 
n fatal termination. 

Recoveries from a first attack of fever commonly relapse at the 
following spring, and continue to do so For one, two, or three months, 
depending on the severity of the first attack, and the general constitution 
of the Individual. Invariably, when these relapses continue for some 
months, enlargement of the spleen follows,—an affection seldom fatal, 
but which causes botli men and women to become thin, and look prema¬ 
turely old. Diseases of the liver and spleen arc confounded together 
by the Natives. Three varieties arc distinguished :—lyf, the spleen of 
plethora, which is generally attended with cpistaxis ; Znd, the spleen of 
wind, which comes on about the spring, with enlargement after eating ; 
and -ird, the spleen of water, which is uniformly accompanied by 
jaundice, -the most fatal type, always a sequela of a fever, which has 
its origin in bad food,* and other similar causes. Besides affections of 
the spleen and liver, their fevers have often a fatal termination by 
dysentery, which is otherwise a rare disorder; and by dropsy, for which 
the operation of tapping is sometimes successfully performed. Inde¬ 
pendent of the fevers arising from the effects of the inundation, a 
remittent form of this disease occasionally attacks the inhabitants, who 
are much exposed to the sun In the hot weather, preparing the ground 
for the crops. From description, this however is more like coup do 
soieil than violent remittent fever: sometimes the person is struck 
instantly dead ; if not, unless copious epistaiis ensues, the recovery is 
protracted for many days. 

Many individuals arc said to be afflicted with fever in Talta, where 
the drying process is going on most rapidly. Every house, on an , 
average, has one case of fever, and for one or two months three or four 
die daily. Nevertheless it is not fevers that the inhabitants dread,f 

* An intelligent Xitins Htnlied the jrtilri part of the itijwue* of Tafts to the people 
eating Imje qnantiticj of Pcllwft, which it an Mh'dliujlr rich ti*h ; and ihcir being po.s. 
wrsod of no medicine*. Fevers, he uid, were brought on very frequently by drinking the 
stagnant water* of tiie inundation ; for he had remarked that those who drank river or well 
muikiF were more cMjnpE from ague Elian those who did otherwi&EU 

f In Ballad and Boston. I have known cme tftopliceper »v to another—" 1 feel 
coming on, look after my good*’* f which, if agreed to* ihc person attacked rolled liimiclf up m 
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but cholera and small-pox; both of which scourges have within the last 
few months com milled very considerable ravages, not only in Tails, 
but in Hyderabad and elsewhere. Cholera appears every fourth or 
fifth year in Sind, and is uniformly very fatal, In IS3S, many hundreds 
of the inhabitants of Talta alone died, and during the past month of 
March, n#long as the epidemic was at its height, twenty souls daily 
perished. Small-pox is an endemic disease in Sind, and rages every 
second or third year, commencing at Biiala and Kurachee, and then 
spreading to Tatla. Fevers are the endemic of October and November; 
and cholera, when it does appear, of March. Small-pox occurs at no 
certain periods, and is always a disease very much more fatal, in 
proportion to the numbers attacked, than is the case with fever. 

The following facts connected with small-pox, and comm&uicated to 
me by Mr. Masson, a gentleman well known for his very persevering 
and highly successful antiquarian researches in Central and Upper Asia, 
will, I am sure, be interesting. 

In the province of Los, along the sea coast south-west of Kurachce, of 
which Bbala is the capital, and Sunmeeance the port, the milkers of 
camels affirm that they have a disease called Photo Shoolur. Small-pox 
inLus is designated Photo, bo that the term Photo Shootur implies the 
small-pox of the darnel, which is an eruption on the udder of that animal, 
not mom violent, and in Us pustule similar to lhat on the udder of the 
cow. The camels, while thus afflicted, continue to give milk, which 
is largely drank by the inhabitants; but both the men and women who 
milk them are invariably seized with a pustular disease, similar to that 
on the earners udder, on their hands and arms, never extending above 
the elbows. No one has ever been known to die from this eruption, and 
the Natives themselves remark, that those who have had the Photo 
Shootur are uniformly exempt from small-pox, which is a disease 
occasionally endemic in the district. 

Inoculation* is known in Lus, the virus being taken from a person 
labouring with small-pox, and inserted on the wrist of healthy indivi¬ 
duals (children), who, if the operation is successful, which is not always 
the case, are seized with small-pox, not limited to the hand and arm, 
but general over the body; commonly mild, yet in some cases fatal. 

Although the inhabitants are aware that the Photo Shoe turf ia a 

fail carpet, and when the fit of ague wM over, rose, ttianted his friend, and went on selling his 
merehaadiie. On inquiry, I found similar instances were of daily occurrence in both town*, 
*o little do the fever* of the inundation injure those living on the bank* of the Euphrates and 
Tipis. 

* Inoculation is also known ia Reboot r there it is generally performed by the $yuds, who 
frequently make two or three trials before succeeding. 

T Mr, Human could not recollect at what season of the year it is prevalent. 
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preventive against smalbpox, they do not Inoculate with its vims, in a 
manner similar to what they do from the gmalUpox pustule, which 
frequently brings on a disease believed by these people to be beyond 
the control of the Native doctors ; insomuch so, that the relatives of the 
sick proceed to the shrine of some favourite saint, there, by propitiatory 
offerings to invoke aid in favour of the diseased. 

All affections of the eye are rare, and the number of blind people In 
Tatta do not exceed forty. 

Kheumalism is common in the cold season, and often, by ehronicity, 
renders the individual afflicted a cripple. When chronic, the method 
of cure is by pressing heated china plates on the part affected,—actual 
cautery is but little resorted to j and, with the exception of purgatives, no 
other medicines are exhibited. 

Stone in the bladder is unknown in Tatta. 

Gonorrhea and syphilis are common, and secondary symptoms 
frequently follow. The Tatta children die in considerable numbers; 
but their diseases are very ill- (lc lined, the common answer being, “ They 
gradually pine away.” 

A fatal termination frequently attends actouckmznt in October and 
November, but at other seasons rarely : a sort of puerperal fever seems 
to be the cause of death. 

The above remarks on the diseases peculiar to the Natives of Lower 
Sind have been obtained from Native doctors, and other intelligent per¬ 
sons. My own practice in a Native regiment, comparatively very 
healthy, during two months, does not allow me to add any remarks of 
my own ; so that in venturing to offer an opinion as to whether the 
position now occupied as a military cantonment will be healthy or 
unhealthy, I do so trusting the favourable impression I entertain of 
the salubrity of this station will not after experience he belied. 

Daring the greater portion of the year, the dry, dean, open situation 
on which the cantonment is built, must be favourable to the health of 
troops, European as well as Native, in a country little burdened with 
jungle, and reaping the full benefit of the north-west and olher winds. 
It must, however, be expected, that when the neighbouring low ground 
is half inundated, and, consequently, when growth and decay arc going 
forward with vigour, that fevers will be more prevalent than at other 
seasons \ but these will never be so severe or fatal as if the troops had 
been stationed on the plain below * Nor can any just comparison be 
induced, from what occurs in the city of Tatta, or brought forward as 
a proof of what is likely 10 happen in the camp, during the period of 

* ittippeoian ippear* to me to h* T * been current, that the e&monment wu to be formed 
cm the low ground ibemt Tatta, 
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inundation. The miasmata which affnci those living in I he town cannot 
be so concentrated in their powers as to produce the same injurious 
consequences in the cantonment; for, says Bass in gaalt, “It is every¬ 
where remarked that a difference of level is enough to exempt 
the inhabitants from every danger.’' The difference of a few feet in 
height was considered by Dr. J. Hunter to give a comparative security 
to soldiers quartered in the same building ; and Dr. Johnson remarks 
that miasmata possess £tteh a gravity that they can never rise in the 
atmosphere, unless assisted by a lighter body, which carries them into 
it. Various obstacles, he adds, form barriers which they cannot pass, 
and against which they deposit themselves. The last-mentioned author 
adduces many instances of places in Italy, in the midst of malarious 
districts, which, from being elevated, enjoy a salubrity undisturbed ;* 
and the characteristics of ail the Bengal stations on the banks of the 
Ganges are the same, differing only in degree of salubrity from their 
elevation and dryness,f In opposition to the foregoing statements I 
must, however, in candour add, that it is the opinion of M. Rcgnttd 
dcLisle, that marsh miasm appears to be active at a height of between 
6r2 to 1.000 feet above the place of its origin ; and that Mont fa Icon 
is of opinion that the distance to which marshy exhalations may extend, 
by gradual diffusion, is from 1,400 to 1,300 feet of elevation, and from 
GOG to 1,000 feet in a horizontal direction. I should therefore, from the 
statements of these latter authorities, he wrong, did I not anticipate 
that in September, October, and November, the months when fevers are 
prevalent throughout India, fever will also be prevalent in the canton- 
merit of TiUtJU 

It has been s^id that “ Sind is exempt from no disease that flesh is 
heir a atatemenl I will not attempt to deny ; for I have always 

remarked that abject poverty is the soil in which most epidemic diseases 
spring up in every country,—upon the poor 3 ill-fed* harassed population, 
living in closeness and filth* do the diseases peculiar to thb country 
fall. ° There is* however, little probability ibat the well-fed, welUdfbthed 
servant of Government, Utile exposed to the injurious qualities of the 
air, soil, and water 3 will suffer much in the catalogue of diseases 
enumerated, and which have their origin more from the present condition 

► Six John Fringe jemnrliL'd that the tipper |Kirt of Ghent was uniformly *ny healthy, 
wlkilc those Bring in the lowL j r Jtart suffered from fever?* 

t w Rnithea on Publie Health in India/* 

On the banks of the Ituun of Ktitcli, whirb s* annually Hooded by salt water, leafing n 
Marfafe of 6 t 0Gl) square males CSpOSed* the inhabit rCiti are healthier, md freer from fovrra, 
than in any other |wrt of that country, or Park nr, n district of Sind hordoring, This iin^ukr 
farl has been partinilnrly noticed hy me in M |ap.per on the Topography of Kuteh. printed 
io the fc ‘ Medical mid Fhyiici! Journal of Cfllnittfl" in l^, 

J " Visit to foe Court of Sind/' by Dr. Buniea* K,D^ 
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of the people than from climate itself ; for it cannot be supposed that 
a cantonmeni kept clear from animal and vegetable matter, with houses 
well ventilated, and built more for the purposes of health than merely 
harbouring the greatest mass of people in the smallest possible space, 
will not be totally diSTereiit from the filthy, crowded, and ilfreonstmctcd 
cities of Sind, with their animal and vegetable heaps exposed to a 
scorching sun. For, says Assalini, u At this day the lakes, the marshes, 
and the filthiness which one finds in the cities of Lower Egypt—a 
country with which Lower Sind much assimilates—are ihe principal 
causes of the frequent diseases to which they arc subject, and which 
never can be eradicated until we have found means to purify the &tmo< 
sphere of their environs. The i nhabitants of the citadel of Cairo, which 
is favourably built on an eminence, during the plague of 1791, were 
exempt from the disease, which laid waste the lower town, with which 
they nevertheless continued to hold constant intercourse* 

I have attempted to show that the local site of the t antooment is freed 
in a great measure from the causes of disease prevalent in cities* and 
the generally of military stations: I shall therefore conclude with the 
following quotation from an author justly celebrated for the soundness 
of his views:—“ Neither irregular seasons and bad weather alone; nor 
“ the effluvia from putrefying animal and vegetable substances alone; nor 
“vitiated bodily secretions, however concentrated, alone; nor even 
“ diseased human secretions, the product of fever, however aggravated, 
i 1 alone; whatever marvellous stories may be attached by different authors 
H to any of these particular circumstances, will ever be likely to 
“ produce a general pestilence. This opinion is hazarded, not without 
« being duly weighed, after a careful inquiry into the specific effects 
“ uf these several causes, viz. atmospheric vicissitudes, animal and 
“ vegetable putrefaction, malaria* whether from marshes or the months 
“ of great rivers, cities or camps, famine, or bad food, and the con- 
« centralcd poison of human filth and human disease™ n quotation 
implying that it is not alone the presence of miasmata from the 
inundation that will he the cause of fevers being ever very rife in the 
cantonment of Talta, but that other co-operating causes must be 
conjoined, from which perhaps no cantonment in a tropical climate is 
exempt* and this one less so than Indian cantonments usually are. 

European troops will be, generally speaking, free from live numerous 
diseases brought on by the indiscriminate use of ardent spirits, for ihe 
facility of procuring liquor can never be very great in the vicinity of Talta ;f 

m “ Hnricwk On Kjjiik'liik*#. 1 * 

t The liquor of the conutry i§ made from Jftgree or raurae sngsir, rendered pungent by the 
fluirm uf the bnljod tret, or flavoured hy raudjihvood. It 5 # average price U about one rupee 
a quart. 
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and where Europeans cannot obtain ardent spirits with ease, they must 
always be comparatively healthy.* 

As a precautionary measure, it would be necessary, in building 
barracks, raise them above the level of the ground considerably, as 
the nature of marsh miasm is such, that should it travel over the hill 
in doing so, it would not rise much above its level, and thus pass over 
without-injury. Glass doors and windows would also be advisable, 
to shut out, at particular seasons, any miasmalous smell which may 
arise from the plain below, morning and evening, and which strong 
winds may blow up. Independent of this, nothing tends so much, in 
mv opinion, to increase the comfort of men in barracks, as well 
constructed glazed doors and window's ; and for an hospital they are 
indispensably necessary. It would also be proper, during the last 
months of the inundation, not to permit soldiers, whether European or 
Native, to be in the plain after sunset : this sLrict roll-calls will 
invariably prevent. 

The benefit of change of air is most conspicuous in ilia numerous 
family of aguish disorders, and the simple measure of change of air is 
often in itself sufficient to remove the disease, and the more promptly 
the change is made, the more effective it is likely to prove. No place 
in India commands such eminent advantages in this respect as Tatta. 
fn a few hours a soldier labouring under fever can be transported Irom 
an inland country to the sea coast, by the easiest means of conveyance 
possible, viz. a few miles of land carriage, and the remainder of the 
journey in a boat, in which the full advantage of I he sea air is reaped, 
till he reaches Kurachee, where, if a sanatarium is established, he will 
meet with every comfort and medical attendance ; thus few cases, from 
the rapidity of the change, and its being so perfect, will require to 
proceed to Bombay; on the contrary, they will generally in a short time 
be returned to their duly. 


* Pco socrtc very able rtmnrki, by Dr. A. Gibson, in tel. 1. of the Eomlmy Medics! 
tad Phyjiwl Society’! 'rmnsartions," pp. 60—63, when writing on the hetUh of European* 
stationed in the eanlonraenl of Ktins, in Gtuertt. 
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PROVINCE OF LUS, 


Tin: small province of Lm is about 105 miles long by 90 miles broad* 
suit! is bounded to the south by the sea, to (lie norib by the Jahlawan 
Hills, and to the east ami west by ranges of high mountains, which 
descend from the great mass occupying Bcloochistan, and separate it 
from Sind and Mukran. Besides these* which terminate on the sea- 
const, one at Ras Moonree, and the other 100 miles further to the 
westward* near Ras Arabuh, another spur shoots off from the Jahla- 
wan Hills called Jibbel Ha lire* which raps down the centre of the 
province nearly to the coast, and divides ii into two unequal portions. 
These three ranges are all of the same formation, principally coarse 
sandstone, and of the same average altitude* each being about 3*000 
feel high. 

The climate of Lus is subjected to considerable variation: in the 
winter season it is delightful, the atmosphere being clear, dry* and 
cool i but In the summer months it is as disagreeable, from the excessive 
heat. During my journey to Bey la, in the month of January, the 
thermometer stood at 35° for three mornings running* and ii did not rise 
higher than 67° even in the hottest part of the day. Situated just 
without the limits of the south-west monsoon, and nearly encircled by 
high mountains, which not only reflect the sun's rays* but exclude tlie 
wind, the heat in die summer season is intense]: and although the 
atmosphere is occasionally cooled by refreshing showers, it is severely 
felt by the inhabitants. 

The western division of the province, lying between the Hatno and 
Hinglaj mountains, is the smallest and least productive of the two ; the 
greater part is occupied by a mass of barren bills, with small valleys 
between them, and the remainder forms a level sandy district, near the 
sea, which in most places is barren, and almost destitute of inhabitants, 

The eastern division of the province is watered by the Poorally and 
its numerous tributaries, and the orjy productive part of It is the valley 
or plain through which that river takes its course. From 1 the sea to the 
Jahlawan Hills it measures about flu miles in length, and hi width 
decreases gradually from 35 miles* its breadth on the coast, as you 



approach il» upper extremity, where ii terminate & in a semicircle of 
hills, and is eight or nine mile* across. Willi ihe exception of a bell ol 
low broken hillocks on the sea coast, a boat eight miles broad, the whole 
face of the valley is perfectly flat; and ii is to this circumstance the pro* 
vince owes its name of litis, which, in the language of the country, signifies 
a level plain. On looking down it from the upper extremity, where 
the ground rises slightly at the fool of the hills, the horizon appears of 
a misty blue colour, and is as level and well defined as it is at sear the 
only elevated spot I saw was the rising ground on which Hey la is built, 
and that is nol more than lea or twelve feel high. There is a tradition 
amongst the Natives, that at a remote period the valley was an inlet of 
the sea, and from its extreme flatness, alluvial formation, ami small 
elevation above the level of the ocean, there is reason for believing U 
was once llie case. 

The soil is everywhere alluvial, and is composed ol a light loose clay, 
mixed in a greater or less proportion with fine sand. In some places 
it preserves a hard smooth surface, and contains a portion of saline 
ingredients; hut la olhers crumbles into a fine dusi, which is blown 
about in clouds by the lightest breeze, and renders travelling very dis¬ 
agreeable: it b also in many parts encumbered with large rounded 
stones, and at the head of the valley above Bay la, where there are 
numerous streams and watercourses, they arc so thickly strewed over 
the surface that the whole plain from one range of hills to the other 
appears like the bed of a large river. Near the coast there b scarcely a 
tree or a bush to be seen, and the country has a most barren and deso¬ 
late aspect. A confused mass of undulating hillocks, eighty or a hundred 
feet high, covered to some depth with loose sand, and thinly overrun 
with creeping plants, extends about eight miles inland, and lit the small 
hollows and plains between them, which are so low as to become saturat¬ 
ed at high tide by the sea, the land produces nothing but saline shrubs 
or coarse reeds. Beyond the sandhills, the level plains commence, and 
small patches of stunted tamarisk trees appear here and there : but as 
you approach L&yarec, they attain a greater height, and the jungle 
becomes dense. From that village to Bey la the face of the country 
everywhere presents the same appearance in its general features, and 
in the vicinity of the different streams a large portion of the land is 
under cultivation 5 but beyond these spots it is either covered with 
saline bushes, or thick tamarisk jungle, and, from the poverty of the soil, 
would not yield sutFicient to repay the cultivator for his toil in clearing 
it. In some of the jungles the baboul (Mimosa) is abundant, and in 
others the tree's arc withered and leafless for miles, and there b no *ign 
of vegetation save in the undergrowth bene a l ft them. About and 
above Bcyiu the tamarisk and bubool almost entirely disappear, and arc 
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succeeded by a tree which from it short distance appear* like u specks 
of willowj and is so high and bushy, that at those places where it 
abounds it forms thiek and extensive woods, Game is everywhere 
plentiful, but particularly on the eastern side of the valley: herds of 
antelopes and spotted deer are frequently seen in the open country, and 
the wild hog is sometimes found in the thickets; the jungles are full of 
hares and partridges; and the lakes and swamps swarm with water- 
fowl of every description. 

On the banks of ihc Pooratly and its tributary streams, a large port ion 
of the land is under cultivation, and this is also the ease along the east¬ 
ern side of the valley, where there are several small lakes left by the 
waters of the inundation. At these spot^ the soil is a rich mould, and 
yields abundant crops of wheat, jowaree, oil seed, cotton, and esculent 
vegetables. In the dry season, most of the fields are irrigated by cuts 
from the ri vers, but some depend entirely upon the raids for a supply of 
water : on the former a tax is levied of one-third, and on the latter of 
one-fifth of the produce. 

The principal river of Lus is the Poorally, which rises to the north¬ 
ward amongst the Jahlawan Mountains, and issues upon the valley 
through a deep ravine about nine miles to the north* west of Bey la. On 
leaving the hi lbs it flows in several rivulets along a bed 300 yard* 
wide, but near Bey la it increases to nearly a mile in breadth, and the 
water, spreading over a large extent of ground, forms a succession of 
swamps. Amongst these there are many small springs, and part of Hie 
land is turned to account in the cultivation of rice. Above Beylathe 
plain up lo the loot of the hills is everywhere deeply scored with the 
bods of rivulets and watercourses, but they are only filled during tho 
inundation months, and then empty themselves into the Poorally. 
The first tributary stream of any size flows from the mountains to the 
north-east, anti, passing close along the elevated ground on which the 
capital is built, joins the river below the swamps. Opposite the town 
it is 700 yards broad, and when I crossed it, in the month of January, 
its bed was perfectly dry. From the junction of this stream the river 
pursues a winding course lo the southward, and has an average breadth 
of 400 vards; at some places, however, it is much wider, especially at 
the confluence of the Kahto, a large stream descending from the eastern 
range of mountain?, where it is nearly a mile across, and, when full, 
must form a fine sheet of water. Here its bed is overrun with jungle, 
and the stream winds through the cert*re in two small rivulets, fifteen 
yards broad, and fifteen inches deep. The Kahto is from three to live 
hundred yards broad, and is only filled in the; rains H Four miles to the 
north-east of Luyarec the Poorally receives the waters of the Hubb, a 
river of some size flowing from the eastward, and below the point of 
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junction is confined by a dam or bn ml, to retain its waters in the dry 
season for agricultural purposes. From this spot to its month it has 
no bed. As the river Ms during the mins, the bund is swept away, 
and the water escapes through a level plain, covered with bushes, about 
five miles broad, which it inundates to a depth of two or three feet. 
This plain is bounded by the sandhills on the coast, and extends in a 
winding direction to the mouth of the river, which is situated nt the 
head of the harbour of Sonmeeanec, and only runs four or five miles 
into the land. The water also finds another outlet through a line of 
lakes and swamps on the eastern side of the valley, where the ground is 
very low, and reaches the sea at a large lagoon on the shores of the bay, 
a few miles below the harbour. Sccmndo, the largest of the swamps, 
is several miles in length, and very irregular in shape, its width in some 
places exceeding a mile, and ai others contracting to four or five hundred 
yards. In the dry season, when it lias a depth of four or five feel, the 
water is salt, and charged with vegetable matter, from the thick man¬ 
grove jungle growing along its banks; but during the inundation it is 
perfectly fresh, and the swamp then assumes the appearance of an ex¬ 
tensive lake. Waterfowl of all kinds resort tu it in incredible number#, 
and alligators are almost equally abundant. 

The water of the roomily holds in solution a large quantity of saline 
ingredients, and every stone in its bed that is at all exposed to the 
influence of the sun is covered with a thin incrustation. As far as I 
could judge from the taste, if is natron, and the flavour of the water is 
scarcely affected by it. lathe swampy parts of the river near Beyla 
alligators are numerous, and they arc met with here and there 
throughout its course. 

In ihe whole province there are not more than ten or twelve towns or 
villages, and the largest of these, Beyla, docs not contain more than 
5,000 inhabitants, Sonmeeance has not half that number, and OoltU, 
a town situated on the eastern side of the valley, which ranks next in 
importance, scarcely a fourth. Laytucs, Oot, Momadavee, and the 
others, are small villages of thirty or forty houses each, part built of 
mud, and the rest of mats, and none have more than 150 or 200 inhabit¬ 
ants. The people generally are scattered over the face of the country, 
and have no fixed habitations; their hut* arc erected wherever there 
is pasturage for their caltle, and, being constructed of stakes and reed 
mats, are easily removed to other spots when the supply of fodder is 
exhausted. Ilcyla, the capital, is built upon a rising ground on the 
north bank of n small river Sowing from the mountains to the north-east, 
which joins the Poorally about a mile to the westward of the city. It 
contains about tt00 houses, built of mud, and a population of alniut 
5,000 souls. The palace nf the Jam is situated in the north-east quarter, 


and tliis pari of it is surrounded by a mud wall of no great strength, 
which is the only defence of the place. 

The pro cl actions of Los are grain (chiefly wheat and jo ware e), oil 
seed, a hind of gum called GogUT, and cotton. Ghee is made in 
large quantities, and sent to Kuracfice or Son me ounce for exportation, 
and the Hocks furnish a small supply of wool. Cotton doth, with the 
coarse woollen dresses worn by the peasantry, and coarse carpets made 
at Boy la, are the only articles manufactured iu the country. 

Li is difficult to form an estimate of the amount of the population, 
from the people being so much scattered over the face of the country ; 
but T do not think it exceeds 25,000 souls. I t is composed principally of 
Noomrees, descendants from the ancient Stimma and Snomra Rajpoots, 
whose chiefs formerly ruled in Sind, aud who are divided into seven 
tribes, the Jamoolrec, Arab Go door, Shooroo, Cuorah, Shukh, Warah, and 
M ling ay ah, The Arab Gudoor is said to be a branch from the cele¬ 
brated Arab tribe the Knreish, and to have settled in Las in the reign 
of the third Khaliph Omar. That the family of Arab Oosmanance, the 
chief, is from an Arab stock, is evident, for in him and all his relatives 
the Arab form and features arc strongly marked ; but the resemblance is 
not visible in the tribe generally, and it is no doubt of Noomrce origin. 
Tim Johcens and Jukreens, who are also Noomrees, and inhabit the 
mountainous country to the eastward, were also formerly subject to the 
Chief of Ltts ; but when Kuraehce was taken by the Sindians, they 
threw off their allegiance, and have ever since acknowledged the 
authority of the Ameers. Besides Noomrees, there arc also many Hin¬ 
doos, and a large number of African slaves. The latter perform all 
the work, and are treated by their minders with great harshness. The 
chiefs and a few of their military followers are robust and good-looking 
men, but the Noomrees generally possess few of those qualities, either 
physical or moral, which would entitle them to be considered a fine 
race. Amongst the lower orders, a mixture of the different castes and 
tribes is observable, and a large number exhibit murks in tbeir features 
of their African descent. In appearance and bodily strength, the men 
are inferior to the inhabitants of most Asiatic countries, and they arc 
ignorant, indolent, and superstitious. The women possess few personal 
charms even when young, and arc remark able for their hold and 
licentious manners. The dress of both sexes is much the same as it 
is in Sind, and there is, in fact, a marked resemblance, both iu character 
ond appearance, between the people of the two countries. 

Jam Meer Mahomed, the Chief of Luis, is about fourteen years of 
ttge, and does not at present lake any part in. the government of tile 
province, which is conducted by Ulamkee, the Chief of the Jamoo trees, 
tinder the direction of bis mother. Jam Desna, hb cousin, is the only 
■13# 
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male relative he has ; but he is looked upon with suspicion by those iii 
authority, and not allowed to interfere in any way in the management 
of affairs. He is about forty years of age, and much liked by the people 
for the kindness and generosity of his disposition. The Jam’s sister 
was married some years ago to Msor Sobdar, one of the Sind Ameers, and 
it is settled that when he is of age lie is to espouse one of that prince’s 
sisters In return. He has also a half-sister in the Harem of Mcbrab 
Khan, the Khelat Prince, and another married to the Chief of the 
Jokeeas. The mother of these two girls resides at Sonmeeance, and is 
in such a destitute condition that she has lately been obliged to sell her 
clothes and jewels to obtain the necessaries of life. 

The Jam is not independent, but, like all the Brahoee Chiefs, holds 
his dominions under the feudatory tenure of furnishing a certain aum* 
her of troops when required for the service of his lord paramount, the 
Sovereign of Khelat. The Jam’s father was formerly obliged lo send 
him a portion of the duties collected in his territories as a yearly tribute, 
bnt after his marriage with one of the prince’s daughters, this was no 
longer demanded. At present the Jam is kept in complete subjection, 
for his small State is every where exposed to the attacks of the Jirahoee 
tribes, who, if commanded by the Khelat Chief, would quickly over- 
nm it ; and lie would nut, in consequence, dare to disobey any order 
from that prince, or act in any bn sines* of importance without his sanc¬ 
tion. The number of troops he was expected to bring into the field in 
time of war was fixed at 4,500, but at present the whole military force 
nf the province docs not exceed 2,700 men, which are furnished by 
the different tribes in the following proportions:_ 


Jamootree. 

Arab Gudoor * „„ *... . 
Sbooroo *-*■***»...., 
Boorah 

Slmkh. 

Warab. 

Mnngaysh.... 

Braltoees ...... 


. BOO 
- 600 
- 200 
. S00 
. 100 
, 100 
. 300 
. 500 


Total.... 3,700 

Since the death of the Jam’s father, who expired about eight years 
ago, the revenues of the province have decreased considerably, and do 
not now amount to more than Rs. 35,000 annually. They are'derived 
from a doty of three per cent, levied on all imports and exports, and a 
buKar loll of one per cent, collected at the towns they have to pass 
through on the road to Bey la, There Is also a land tax of one-third the 
produce on all grounds Irrigated from the river, aad one-fifth on those 
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which depend solely upon lhe rain for a supply of water. Last year 

the revenue collected at the different towns was as follows:_ 

At Sonmecanee... Rs, 13,000 

At Layaree . 2 ( 000 

At Ootul. 3,000 

At Bey la .... 9,000 

At Oormarah, a small seaport near Cape Arab ah 1,000 

Land tax ,. *. 3,000 

Total.. .H$, 33,000 

Sonmeennee is the principal seaport ofLus, and, for such a miserable- 
looking; place, possesses considerable trade. The town, generally 
called Mceanee by the Natives, is mean and dirty, and docs not con¬ 
tain more than 300 houses. They are built of slicks and mud, cind 
have a small inrrct rising above iheroof, oped to the sca-bree^c, without 
which they would scarcely be habitable in the summer months, on 
account of the excessive heat. Formerly, the town was surrounded by 
a mud wall, hut as no pains were taken to keep it in repair, it gradually 
fell to decay, and now scarcely a vestige of it remains. It contains a 
population of about 2,000 souls, most of whom are employed in fishing, 
and are extremely poor, and there arc besides a £?w Hindoos, who have 
the whole trade of the place in their hands. At Mee&nee the water is ex* 
iremely bad : I examined all the wells in (lie neighbourhood, and caused 
olhers to be dug in the most promising spots, bnl it was so brackish that 
it was not drinkable, and I was obliged to send loKurachee for a supply 
for the vessels. The harbour, which has been formed by the Roomily 
river, is a large irregular inlel, spreading out, like that at Knrachee.in 
extensive swamps, and choked with shoals. The channel leading into 
it is extremely narrow, and has a depth of sixteen or seventeen feet at 
high-water, in the shallowest part: but it shifts its position every year, 
and vessels of any size could not navigate it without great difficulty until 
it had been buoyed off. Inside there are six, seven, and even ten fathoms 
in some places, but towards the town the channels become shallow, 
and the trading boats cannot approach it nearer Ilian a mile, At die 
spot where they anchor they are always aground nt low-water. During 

the south-west monsoon (lie harbour cannot be entered, for the bar at 
the entrance is exposed to the whole force of the swell, and the break¬ 
ers on it are very heavy. There is another small seaport belonging to 
Lus. situated oa the western side of the Hinglaj Mountains, at K iia 
Arabali : it is called Ooralarah, and is the place to which the produc¬ 
tions of the western division of the province are sent for exportation. 

1 he total value of the trade of Lua does not exceed Rs. 5,00 000, 
The imports are, from Bombay, cloths, silks, iron, tin, steel, copper 
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pepper, sugar, and spices ; from the Persian Gulf, dates and slaves ; 
and from £ind a small quantity of coarse cotton cloth. The greater par* 
of the articles brought from Bombay arc sent to Khelat, for although 
highly prized in Lue, the people are too poor to purchase them ; and they 
receive in return wool* of which 300 candies arrived in the coarse of 
last year, and different kinds of dried fruits. The exports are grain 
(principally wheat and jowaree), ghee, wool, oil seed, and a small 
quantity of gum, A duty of three percent, is levied on all imports and 
exports, which may he paid cither ai Sonmceanec or Bcyla t and a bazar 
toll of one per cent, at Layfttee and Oulul, two towns on the road. 

Most of the articles imported from Bombay are sent to Khelat, and 
from that ciiy distributed throughout Belpoehistan, The quantity is 
very small for the supply of such an extensive kingdom, and is not 
likely to become greater until the Khelat prince takes measures to pre¬ 
vent ihe caravans? from being plundered in their route from Beyla to his 
capital. The intermediate districts arc inhabited by various Brahoee 
tribesj such as t]ie Mingulls, Bezinyas, and to each of ihe chiefs 

the merchant has to pay from TLs. 1 lo K&. 4 per camcHoad, as may be 
determined at the time. Their followers also frequency pillage the 
caravans ; and in such a lawless country it ia of course impossible lo 
obtain either restitutio or redress. Mehrab Khan, the Khelat Prince* 
has no doubt the power to repress these outrages, and pul a stop to the 
exactions of the Brahoee Chiefs all of whom arc tributary to him ; 
and allhough some of them are nearly related lo him, lie would no 
doubt interfere to prevent them* if the advantages that would accrue lo 
himself from the increase nf the trade were pointed out in a forcible 
manner. All the merchants of Lus arc of opinion that the commerce 
would be considerably enlarged if security were afforded to the trader; 
and of this there can be little doubt, for elotha and other articles of 
European manufacture are in great request throughout Beloochistan, 
anil the supply is not at present adequate to the demand. 

Formerly the commerce of Lais was much more valuable than it is at 
present, and a large portion was sent by the Khelat route to the northern 
provinces of Hiiidoostan. Within the Just forty years it has, from 
various causes, gradually declined. In 1808 Sonmccanee was taken 
and plundered by the Joasmeti pirates, and for some years the merchant? 
were afraid to send goods there : Ihe port was just beginning to recover 
from this blow, when the Ameers of 8md issued strict orders to the 
merchants of Ettrachee to discontinue their practice of importing goods 
to any of the ports of Lus, under the severest penalties; and this measure* 
which at ouee took away half the trade of ihe place, completed what 
the pirates had begun. In ihe mean time the trade with the northern pro¬ 
vinces had ceased entirely, for they had become so unsettled that the 
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Pulhan merchants, xvbo are the great carders in that part of the world, 
ceased to come to Khelat for goods, and as they afterwards found the 
route from Upper Sind much the safest, they resorted to it in preference* 
and have since obtained the small supply of goods they require from 
the merchants of that kingdom. Before the trade of Lus had suffered 
from the causes above mentioned, its value is said to have been five 
times greater than it is at present; and it was also much more lucrative 
to the merchant, for at that period goods of European manufacture sold 
for double the price that is now obtained for them. 

On the 10 tk January 183S* having received an answer to a letter I 
had written to the Chief of Liis* announcing my arrival at Sonmeeanee* 
with a letter and some presents from the Bombay Government, I 
commenced my journey to Bey la. Two chiefs, with a small party of 
followers* had been sent to accompany me to the capita! ; but as they 
were not ready to proceed* and I did not wish to delay my journey, l 
started, accompanied by Dr. Ilardy, without them. 

The road for some distance led over a confused mass of low hillocks, 
covered with loose sand, or across the low swampy hollows bclween 
them, and the country had everywhere a most barren and desolate 
appearance, there not being a tree or bush to be seen. About five miles 
from Sonmeeanee we arrived at a ridge of sandhi^ about 1GQ feet high* 
from the summit of which ihc Poorally river was visible to I he WXW r * 
with un extensive tract of thick mangrove jungle stretching along the 
left bank. At this place we halted for a short time, until the chiefs 
who were to accompany us made their appearance, and then continued 
onr journey across a low flat plain* covered with saline bushes. About 
an hour after sunset, having reached a spot where Ihe land was higher, 
and water procurable, we halted for Ihc night. In the course of the 
evening, many travellers had collected at this spot, and by the time we 
arrived forty or fifty had encamped about the wells, which are merely 
small boles, dug at the fool of a high bank, yielding a scanty supply of 
brackish water. There was a Syud amongst them, a noted story-teller, 
who continued to entertain a large audience wish his talcs until the 
night was far advanced; and as he possessed a deep and melodious 
voice* the effect of the kind of recitative style in which they were 
clmimted was extremely pleasing, 

ll th ,— On the following morning started for Layarce* a small town 
six miles distant, which we reached early in the afternoon. The level 
plain between the sandhills and Layarce is scored throughout with 
marks made by the passage of water, and overrun with saline bushes, 
intermixed here and there with patches of stunted tamarisk trees, Qnr 
attendants told us Hint the roomily flows through this plain during the 
inundation* and pointed out the beds of two deep watercourses through 
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which the water escapes in the latter part of the season ; the river, they 
said, had no decided bed from L*yaree p where there Is a bund thrown 
across it, to its month, a distance of about twelve miles, but discharges 
itself into the bay and harbour of Sonmceanee by several outlets, through 
the low grounds near the sea coast. 

Layarec is a small town, containing about fifty mud-built houses, 
prettily situated in a grove of large habool trees ; there is a large tank 
near it, filled by a canal from the river, and half a mile to the south¬ 
east is seen the small village of Charro, which is the residence of the 
Darogali, or collector of taxes. At least a third of the population is 
composed of African slaves, who perform all the out-door labour, and are, 
apparently, treated by their masters with great cruelty. In my walks 
about the place I met several who complained bitterly of the treatment 
they received, and earnestly begged me to receive them on board the 
vessel, for they had determined to escape from their brutal masters on 
the first opportunity. In the immediate vicinity of the town the coun¬ 
try is open, and the ground laid out in fields, in which wheat, jowaree, 
cotton, and oil seed are cultivated. Further off, the laud is overrun with 
high thick jungle, but, in the email open spaces that occur here and 
there, is covered with gras** which, although of a worse kind, affords 
excellent pasturage fafeihc flocks and herds. 

Shortly after our arrival at Layaree, and before the baggage camels 
had come up, word was brought that a chief had just arrived from 
Bey la with TecriUhdns t the Jam's Dcwan, and wished to see me. As 
soon as a place had been prepared lo receive them, by spreading mats 
and carpets under the shade of a large tree, they came, attended by a 
few armed followers, and delivered a complimentary message from the 
Jam, expressing Ida satisfaction at my vi^it. The chief was a little old 
man, with a strongly marked Arab countenance; and Tceruthdas, who 
js a spare meagre man, appeared to me the most complete specimen oi 
a cunning, knavish Hindoo I had ever seen. 

In the course of the conversation that ensued, I found they wonted 
me to remain at Layaree until they received further instructions from 
Beyla respecting my journey; but a? this would have delayed me many 
days, I told them decidedly I should take it ill if any objections were 
made to my proceeding immediately, and that on the following inorm- 
ing I should either continue my journey or return to the ship. This 
seemed lo puzzle them extremely, and they at last begged I would stop 
only one day, when they would be ready to accompany me ; to which 1 
agreed. In the course of the evening one of their attendants brought a 
quantity of riec p flour, ghee, foe* for the tisc of the party h 

13/A*—On sending to the chief to toll him I Was ready to proceed, he 
said he should be detained a short time at Layarce to settle a dispute that 
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had occurred lhere> and would join me at the nest stage. At 10 a, m, 
started. For about three miles passed through cultivated grounds, in 
which nothing but the oil seed plant was apparent, and then t turning to 
the north-east, pursued a track leading along the bank of a deep dry 
nulla, running through thick tamarisk jungle. It extended several 
miles, and the trees were everywhere leafless and withered, with the 
exception of the small patches of undergrowth springing from their 
roots. As soon as wc had got elcar of the jungle, we came upon an 
extensive Iract of cultivated ground, watered by canals from the river, 
and dotted here and there with huts* At this place (where we halted 
for half an hour), the soil, being good, yields abundant crops of oil 
seed and cotton, and game is plentiful. 

On resuming our journey, we crossed a level plain, thinly overspread 
with withered saline bushes, and extending as far as the eye could reach, 
apparently to the foot of the mountains on either side. We traversed 
it for a distance of eight miles, and after passing through an open jungle 
of tamarisk and mimosa trees, about five miles beyond it, reached the 
Poorally river, and halted for ihc night. The distance from Layarec to 
this place ia about eighteen miles. Here the Poorally m about 400 
yards broad, and flows from east le west, which is a proof that we must 
have crossed Sts course before we arrived at Lay^ec, as our attendants 
asserted. The banks on both sides rise perpendicularly to a height of 
fourteen or fifteen feet, and a stream of water twenty yards broad and 
two feet deep pursues a winding course through the centre of its bed. 

14M.- — The morning of the 14|A was extremely cold, the thermometer 
having fallen to >1>° at daylight. During the night the camels* had 
strayed some distance into the jungle, and ihe drivers, being unwilling 
to go after them in the Cold, became sulky and u intractable when ordered 
to do so. This brought on a quarrel between them and ode of the 
chiefs who attended us, which did not terminate until he drew his 
sword, and threatened to slay them on the spot if they did not imme¬ 
diately bring them in. Frightened at his menaces, they departed in 
baste to look for their beasts ; but so much lime elapsed before they 
Could be found, that we were not ready to start until near noon. 

Having proceeded four or five mils?* across a level plain, thickly covered 
with low salt bushes, we came again upon the river, which at this place 
is joined by the Kahto, a stream of some magnitude, flowing from the 
mountains to the eastward* At I he point of junction the bed of the 
Poorally is nearly a mile wide, and when full must form a fine sheet of 
water: the greater part of it is overrun with jungle, and the water 
meanders through it in two streams, about fifteen yards wide, and as 
many inches deep. The soil is covered in many places with a thin 
saline incrustation, which from the taste appears to be nairom Two 


till i gators were lying asleep on the bank a short d is lance from l lie place 
where we crossed. 

On ihc opposite side of the river we met a fine-looking young man, 
mounted on a camel, and attended by a few soldiers, who civilly 
stopped to salute us. He was a son of Arab Oosmnaacee, Chief of the 
Arab Gudoor tribe, and when he had been told that we did not under¬ 
stand the Ian grange, endeavoured to find on l from the interpreter the 
object of my visit to Luts, remarking al the same time that he believed it 
was to establish a factory, and thus gain ft footing in the country. 

Late in the afternoon we reached Oot, two small Tillage* about five 
miles from Eeyla. During this day's journey the road gradually in¬ 
clined towards the western range of mountains, and we had passed 
through a level country, alternately overrun with saline bushes or thick 
jungle. We were now not far from the head of the valley, which is 
encircled by high mountains, and numerous thin columns of sand were 
visible in every direction, caused by the eddying currents of wind 
sweeping out of their recesses. They moved over the plain with great 
rapidity, and whenever one came near us I could hear the chief, who 
guided my camel, mutter to himself,— 14 Pass away from the road good 
demon, and do me no harm : I am only going to Bey I a, with the Eng¬ 
lish gentlemen who Jiave brought presents for the Jam!” Amused 
with tills odd request, I asked him the meaning of it, when he told me, 
with great gravity, that we were now in the territory belonging to the 
ancient city Shu hr Roghttn, once the favourite residence of the Fairy 
Buddul .T uni a nl, and that these columns were demons who had since 
taken possession of it, to whom it was necessary to speak sweetly, to 
prevent them from playing us any tricks. 

Oot consists of two small villages, belonging to Arab Oosmanatiee, 
the Chief of the Arab Gudoor tribe, one containing about fifty, and the 
other twenty-live houses, The baggage not having come tip, the car¬ 
pets were spread under the shade of a largo tree, and we were quickly 
surrounded by the whole population, to whom our dress nnd appearance 
seemed to afford considerable amusement. Arab Oosmnnanee, the 
Chief, was at the village, waiting to conduct us to Bey I a, and, being 
informed of our arrival, came to pay as a visit, the whole of the villagers 
having been previously summoned to compose his retinue. In (lie 
course of conversation, I lold him that amongst the presenis there was 
one for him, which he begged might be delivered in the presence of the 
Jam. In the evening he sent us a sheep, with a quantity of (lour, rice, 
ghee, &e., and requested we would lei him know if we wanted any¬ 
thing else. 

13/A.—At noon nest day the Kosid who had been despatched to 
Beyla the night before, to announce our approach, having returned, we 
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lt?fl Oot, accompanied by Arab Oosmananec, and a small party of 
military followers. For the whole distance the road passed through a 
succession of cultivated grounds, interspersed with small thickets, com¬ 
posed of a high bushy tree, which appears something like the willow. 
As we left Oot we met ten or twelve hideous-looking beings, dressed 
as women, and mounted on donkeys, who saluted us as they passed : 

from their peculiarly disgusting appearance, and bold manners, I was 
induced to inquire of my companion who they were. He laughed, and 
said they were eunuchs. Descending by a deep, irregular watercourse 
into the dry bed of a river flowing from the north-east, and about 700 
yards broad, we crossed it, and entered Bey la. On approaching the 
town, the house-tops were seen literally covered, and the streets thronged 
with people. As we entered it, the crowd set up a wild shout, shriek¬ 
ing and hallooing with all their might, and created such adust that I 
w r as almost suffocated. The ladies also favoured us with a shrill 
scream, but whether of welcome, admiration, ot disgust, I could not 
exactly make out. The young Jam, wc were told, was amongst the 
spectators. Arab Oosmanance turned off to the palace to report our 
arrival, and we were conducted to a house which had been prepared 
for our reception. It was a most wretched dwelling, but, with the 
exception of the palace, as good as any other in the town. The people 
crowded into the outer room without ceremony, and although the Jam 
had sent six soldiers to keep them out, they found it impossible to do 
so, and I vvas at last obliged to turn every one out myself, and fasten the 
door. W henever it was opened a general rush was made, and some 
hard fighting took place between the guard end the mob before the 
latter could be driven back. Some of the principal inhabitant, confid¬ 
ing in their rank, rudely walked into the inner apartment, where wo 
were silting; but they were soon made sensible of th* mistake they had 
made, by being immediately turned out of the house, ami told that 
whoever wished to see ns must first ask and obtain permission. 

About two hours after our arrival, one of the chiefs brought a com¬ 
plimentary message from the Jam; but the real object of his visit, it 
appeared, was to ascertain precisely my rank, which having done, he 
departed. Shortly after, Arab Oosmananee came alone, aud informed 
me lhat the Jam would give me a public audience next day. 

Late in the afternoon a chief came, to conduct us to the house where 
the Jam was wailing to receive us; but no horses having been sent, I 
requested him to go back aud get three, which in a few minutes made 
their appearance. Preceded by the prescuts, and attended by a party 
ofsoldiers, we proceeded through the town, and, after having passed 
with some difficulty through several narrow streets, filled with a crowd 
of people, shoaling as if they were mad, alighted at the door of the 
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Kucheree, which, from the dense mass collected round it, hardly 
approachable. On entering the court yard, we were received by one of 
the chiefs, who, taking me by the hand, led me towards a covered 
veranda or room, open in front, where the Jam was seated in state. 
Although the ball or audience was merely a rude mud building, without 
ornament or furniture of any kind, Ike coup (Fail was rather imposing, 
the group drawn up inside being arranged so ns to produce the best 
possible effect. In the centre sat the young chief on a square platform, 
raised about a fool high, and covered with a carpet and cushions of silk, 
richly embroidered, His relations and chiefs were disposed on either 
side," according to their rank, Ularnkee, his chief confidential adviser, 
being seated oa his right hand, a little in advance, and his tutor, the Kaxee 
Hafiz, on his left - and the background was filled up by a body of well* 
dressed, fine-looking military retainers, My conductor having led me 
up to the M usnud, the Jam desired me to sit down on a carpet laid jn 
front of it, and the usual complimentary speeches and inquiries were 
made by the minister Ularukcc, who conducted the whole business. I 
have already related what took place at this Interview, and it is 
unnecessary to repeat it here. During the lime it lasted, the young 
chief, who I imagine had been well tutored for the occasion, sat without 
uttering a word, with a vacant, incurious expression of countenance, 
which was, no doubt, assumed. He is a handsome lad, of thirteen or 
Fourteen years of age, with fine expressive eyes, rather fair complexion, 
and a profusion of long jet-black ringlets, falling on each side of his 
face. At present his countenance is rather feminine, and when we saw 
him in his slate robes, which, from their peculiar fashion, aided the 
resemblance, he appeared more like a young Indian queen than the 
chief of a wild tribe of Noomrees. He wore an undress of crimson 
and gold kincob, .with loose trowsers of striped silk, and over this a 
mantle of pale blue satin, richly embroidered with gold ami silver 
thread, coloured silk, &c., in the pattern peculiar to the Kashin ere 
shawls. His turban, fotmed of splendid kincob, was extremely 
large, and adorned with a feather of open gold-work, set with eme¬ 
ralds, sapphires, rubies, &c., and another ornament richly set with 
jewels, similar to what I believe is called in Europe a sevjgnc, from 
which hung several strings of large pearls, A gold-hilted sword, with 
a shield ornamented with chased gold knobs, lay before him, and 
completed his equipment. After the presenls had been exhibited, which 
appeared to excite the admiration of all present, I took leave, and, 
attended ns before by a party of soldiers, amongst whom I distributed a 
few rupees, as is customary on these occasions, returned to the house. 

When the presents destined for the principal chiefs were delivered to 
them, I remarked that they appeared embarrassed and dissatisfied, but 
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it was not Until after 1 left that the cause was explained to me. The 
two chiefs who had accompanied me from Sontueeaace exclaimed, ns 
we entered the house, — “ Why, what have you done ? You have been 
giving presents to the Jam's servants, and none to his cousin Jam 
Deena, who attended die Durbar, and is extremely mortified at not 
having received a similar mark of regard from the British Government J* 

I was much astonished and annoyed at this, for I was not aware the 
Jam had any male relative, and, in fact, had been told so, when I made 
inquiries on the subject. I immediately sent the interpreter with a 
message to Jam Deena, expressing my regret at the circumstance, and 
assuring him it arose entirely from our ignorance of his rank. In the 
afternoon of the following day, he paid me a visit, attended by Uiam- 
kce, and Arab Oosniananee, when I told him, that in consequence of no 
English gentleman having visited Lus for such a Song period, we were 
not aware of his relationship to the Jam; and that I had uu doubt, when 
the Government was made acquainted with the circumstance, a present 
would be sent up to him. lie appeared satisfied with this, and said it 
was of no consequence, except with regard to the impression it might 
make on the people, who might think he hud been purposely neglected. 

During the week T remained at Bey la, I had several long conversa¬ 
tions with Ularukce, the Jam’s minister, but as 1 have already detailed 
the substance of them in an official letter, they need not be repeated 
here. Ularukce is the second chief of the Jamootrecs, the particular tribe 
to which the Jam belongs, and lias been chosen by the Jam’s mother, in 
consequence, to conduct the government of the province, under her 
superintendence.. He is a fine intelligent old man, without any of the 
prejudices against Europeans which generally cxi^L in the minds of 
those Natives of India who have had uo intercourse with them; but 
being surrounded by chiefs belonging to the other Iribcs, who are jealous 
of his influence with the reigning family, he is obliged to act with the 
greatest caution* The true reason of his refusing the request of 
Government inspecting the survey of Sonmeeanec is because the Jam 
is dependent on the Khan of Khelut, and dares not act in any business 
connected with foreign countries without his sanction* Ho was very 
Tcluetant to tell me this, which he naturally thought would lessen the 
importance of his master iu my eyes; but when the absurdity of every 
objection he made had been pointed out to him, he was at last obliged 
to acknowledge it, and declare that it was this circumstance alone 
which prevented him from complying with the wishes of Government. 
The ideas of the other chiefs respecting the importance of the little Stale 
fhey belong to are most ridiculous : they told me that Mr, Elphinstone, 
when Governor of Bombay, desirous of ascertaining by a personal 
examination whether Lu$ was a* fine a country as had been reported, 
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visited it in the disguise of a Native j and many of them believed that 
he was so delighted with it, that I had at length been sent up to make 
arrangements for establishing a factory, and gaining a footing in the 
province. Colonel Pottiitger^ visit, when on 3m way to Khelat, no 
doubt gave rise to this absurd story about Mr, Elphinstorie. 

Beyla. contains about BOO houses, constructed of sticks and mud, 
and between four and live thousand inhabitants* It covers & small 
piece of elevated ground, rising above the banks of a river of some size, 
flowing from the nor! h-cast, which joins the Poorslly about a mile 
further to the westward, and, with the exception of ihe north-east quar¬ 
ter, which is surrounded by a ruinous rand wait, is entirely undefended* 
The palace of the Jam is within the walls T and istheonly brick building 
in ihe place* About Beyla a large portion of the land is under culliva- 
t ion, and the face of the country present a pleasing succession of grassy 
plains and small woods, which, with the advantage of being placed 
nearly at the junction of two rivers, and at an equal distance from the 
mountains on either side, renders it the best spot iu the province that 
could have been selected for the site of ihe capital. The Poorally 
passes about a mile to the westward of it, and, spreading over a large 
extent of surface, forms several swamps, winch arc fed by numerous 
springs. In some of them rice is etilflvated, and the ground about 
their banks is everywhere much broken by deep gullies, worn by the 
water flowing into them in (lie rainy season, 

Ularukee having communicated to me the decision of the Durbar re¬ 
specting ihe survey of Sonmecance, and finding the Jam’s answer io 
the Government letter would not be ready for two days, I determined 
to employ the interval in visiting Shu hr Hugh mi, an ancient excavated 
city, situated amongst the mountains to the northward* On stating my 
wish to Ularukee, he started many objections, but at last obtained 
the requisite permission from the Jam T s mother, who, as a compliment, 
sent one of her confidential attendants, with her son’s state matchlock, 
tq accompany me. 

Beyond the town, the road for some distance wound through a thick 
wood, occupying the bed of a deserted river* Here and there it opened 
out into small but picturesque glades, but in general the underwood 
was so dense that we had some difficulty in making our way through 
it. The bushes were full of birds, amongst which 1 noticed several 
parrots, and a very pretty little bird with green and golden plumage, 
and it was decidedly the most beautiful spot I had seen in the province* 
On ascending from the bed of the river, we eame upon an open plnin^ 
thickly covered with large rounded slon.es, and cut up in every direction 
by deep watercourses ; and about four miles from the town crossed the 
dry bed of a river about 500 yards wide, A short distance beyond it is 
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situated the small Tillage of Mouradary, surrounded by fields; and to 
the eastward a grove of lofty trees was visible, where my attendants 
said the Jam had a large garden. From Mouradary to the head of the 
valley the stony plain is thinly dotted with bushes, and everywhere 
deeply furrowed by channels. This part of the valley rises slightly to 
the foot of the hills, and, from its appearance, must have water flowing 
over its surface in the rainy season towards the Poorally, from one 
range of mountains to the other. 

About nine miles to the northw ard of Beyla, a range of low hills 
sweeps in a semicircle from one side of the valley to the other T and 
forms its head. The Poomlly river issues from a deep ravine on the 
western side, and is about 200 yards broad. It ia bounded on one side 
by steep cliffs forty or fifty feet high, on the summit of which there is 
an ancient burying ground, and the water runs bubbling along it in two 
or three small rivulets, amongst heaps of stones and patches of tama¬ 
risk jungle. Having crossed the stream, we pursued our way up its 
bed amongst the hushes, until we gained the narrow ravine through 
which it flows, and then, Turning into one of the lateral branches, 
entered Shuhr Roghun. The scene was singular. Ou either side of a 
wild, broken ravine, the rocks rise perpendicularly to the height of four 
or five hundred feet, and are excavated as far as can be seen, ia some 
places, where there is footing to ascend up to the summit. These ex¬ 
cavations are most numerous along the lower part of the hills, and form 
distinct houses, most of which are uninjured by time. They consist in 
general of a room fifteen feet square, forming a kind of open veranda, 
with an interior chamber of the same dimensions, to which you gain 
admittance by a door. There are niches for lamps in many, and a place 
built up and covered in P apparently intended to hold grain. Most of 
them had once been plastered with clay, and in a few, when the form 
of the rock allowed of its being done, the interior apartment is lighted 
by small windows. The houses at the summit of the cliffs axe now 
inaccessible, from the narrow, precipitous paths by which they were 
approached having been worn away ; and those at the ha^e appear to 
have been occupied by the poorer class of inhabitants, for many of them 
are merely irregular shaped holes, with a rudely constructed door. The 
rock in which these excavations have been made is what I believe is 
called by geologists conglomerate, being composed of a mass of rounded 
stones of almost every variety of rock, imbedded in hard clay. It con¬ 
tains a large quantity of salt (I think natron), which is seen in a thin 
film on the walls of all the chambers, and at two or three spots in the 
upper part of the ravine, where, water drops from the overhangin g emgs. 
It would be singular if such a place as Shuhr Roghun existed, 
amongst a people so superstitious as the Noomrees, without a legend 
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of some kind being attached to it, and they accordingly relate the 
following story: — In the reign of Solomon, the excavated city was 
governed by a king celebrated all over the east for his wisdom, and the 
great beauty of liis only daughter, B addul Jumaul. She was beloved 
by seven young men, who, from the great friendship existing among 
them, were called, by way of distinction, the seven friends; but they 
perished one after the other in defending the object of their adoration 
from the designs of half a dozen demons, who, attracted by her surpass¬ 
ing beauty, made repeated attempts to carry tier off At this interesting 
period of her history, Syf-ooJ-Muliik, son of the King of Egypt, arrived 
at Sliuhr flog bun, who, being the handsomest man of his time, and as 
brave as he was handsome, had been despatched by his father on his 
1 ravels, in the hope that by the way he might conquer a few kingdoms 
for himself. The princess, as a matter of course, fell in love with him. 
The demon lovers were in despair, and made a desperate effort to 
cany her off when at her devotions, but were all slain in the attempt 
by the prince. The father of the fair princess rewarded him for his 
gallantry with the hand of bis daughter, and the happy couple lived to 
reign for many years in peace and security, over the excavated city. 
Such was the tale related io me by my atteudants, which forms the 
groundwork of a story written in the Persian language, entitled the 
“Adventures of Syf-ool-Mullik with the Fairy Buddul Jnmaul.” I 
obtained & copy of the work at Ku rat bee. 

A short distance above the entrance of the city, the broken precipitous 
ravine in which it is situated decreases in width to ten or twelve 
yards, and forms n. deep natural channel in the rock. For about 
half a mile the cliffs are excavated on both sides to a considerable 
height, and taking the remains of houses into account, T think there 
cannot be less altogether than 1,500. In one place a row of seven, 
ip very good preservation, was pointed out by the guides as the residence 
of the seven friends, and further on we came to the grandest of all, the 
palace of Buddul Jumaul, At this part, the hill, by the abrupt turning 
of the ravine, juts out itr a narrow point, and, towards the extremity, 
forms a natural wall of rock, about 300 feet high, and twenty feet thick. 
Half-way, it had been cut through, and a chamber constructed, about 
twenty feet square, with the two opposite sides open. It is entered by 
a passage leading through amass of rock, partly overhanging the ravine, 
and on the other side of the apartment two doors give admittance to 
two spacious rooms. The whole had once been plastered over,and, from 
its situation, must have formed a safe and commodious retreat. At the 
summit of the hill near it there is another building, which my attendants 
said was the mosque where the princess was rescued by Syf-ool-Mullik, 
when the demons attempted to carry her off. Having seen everything 
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worthy of notice in this troglodilic city, we qniltcd it, and returned lo 
Beyla. 

31.*!, —On the 21st, the letter and presents for Government having 
been delivered to jneby Ulamkee, I left Beyla late in the afternoon, and 
on the evening of the 24 th arrived at Sonmceanec. On the road 
we met a party of Fakeers, proceeding to Hinglaj, They presented 
a most grotesque appearance, their faces being besmeared with paint, 
and their ragged garments decorated with tufts of feathers, and a 
variety of singular ornaments. Their Agma or chief, who was a portly, 
well-dressed personage, marched at their head, and carried a long 
white wand as the badge of his office. '1 hose poor wretches had 
collected from all pails of India, and, as \vc approached them, they set up 
a loud shout, exclaiming —“ Hurrah for the holy Saint of Hinglaj ! We 
are going to visit our good grandmother ! Praises to Kulee, the holy 
goddess ’ Hurrah ! Hurrah !" 

Hinglaj, the shrine to which they were proceeding, is situated about 
a day’s journey from the sea coast, at the extremity of the range of 
mountains dividing Lus from Mnkran, and is said to be of great 
antiquity. The temple is merely a small building, erected on one of 
the mountain peaks, and is held in great veneration by both Hindoos and 
Mussulmans. It is dedicated to Kalee, the Goddess of Fate, aud ihere 
is a large circular tank or well near it, which the Natives say has been 
sounded to a very great depth without bottom having been obtained. 
They relate that one of the priests employed himself for a whole year in 
twisting a rope for the purpose, but it was not long enough. Those who 
can swim jump into the tank from an overhanging rock, and proceed 
through a subterranean passage to another part of the mountain, which 
la believed to purify them from their sins. There is also a species of 
' divination practised, by throwing a cocoa nut forcibly into the water, and 
according as the bubbles rise in a larger or less qnnniity, the individual 
will be happy or miserable. This account of the place, which is cele¬ 
brated all over India, was furnished by people who had been there 
several times. 
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S0N51EEANEE AND HINGLAJ, IN TIIE 
LUS TEEEITOEY. 


On the 24th January 1840 I left Kumohee, in company with a party 
of Hindoo pilgrim?, and, crossing the Ilobb river, reached Sonniec- 
anee in three marches. The route, as far as ihe Htibb, lies over the high 
ground bclwcon the range of hills in which the hot springs at Peer 
Muiigah are situated and the sea. Owing to a heavy fall of min 
a few days previous to my departure a large body of water was run¬ 
ning in the river ; but on my return I found only a small stream, which 
I was told would continue to flow for a short time, and then water 
always be found in pools. The bottom is covered with, loose pebbles, 
and its width about a hundred yards. I saw no signs of cultivation or 
inhabitants near it, but a few miles higher up some Noomreea families, 
with their flocks, were located. 

A belt of tamarisk jungle extends for a few hundred yards on each 
side of the river. Four miles beyond it the road enters a pass in the 
Pubb Mountains, called Gnneloba by Mahomedaus, and the Ungce- 
khera Bheram Luk by Hindoos, ft is stony, of trilling ascent, and the 
descent equally gentle, to a tract full of ravines, extending from the 
Mor range of mountains, which branch off from the Pubb towards 
Beyla, and the sandhills on the sea shore. A few years ago this Luk 
was occupied by a party of Noomreeas, who plundered the pilgrims, 
and eventually stopped all communication, until the Jam of Beyla 
sent troops and dispersed them. Some Mahomed an tombs, not far 
from it, were pointed out a? having been raised to those who had fallen 
In battle. To the left of the road, and a hundred yards distant from 
it, is the Bhowanee well, only three feet in diameter, and nearly forEy 
deep. It is said never to be dry ; yet travellers alone use it. The face 
of the country is here sprinkled with patches of milkbush, and low 
shrubs, which continue to the Bareed Luk, where the road leaves the 
high ground for the beach, A few miles before reaching it, the bed of 
the Babur river is crossed. It appears merely one of the larger ravines, 
and the route runs a short distance down its bed. to avoid an abrupt 
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ascfmt on its tight bank. The Bareed L.uk presents a most singular 
appearance, and is formed by one hill having been detached by some 
convulsion of nature from the range, which are here about SfK> feet in 
perpendicular height. The path leads along the edge of a deep ravine, 
where the rush of the stream has cut a channel as even as if excavated 
by art, and then, winding round the back of the hill, slopes to tiic shore. 
The descent is gentle, and laden camels pass without difficulty. 

The sea at this spot is not far distant, but further on the shore gradu¬ 
ally widens, until it leaves an extensive flat between it and the sand¬ 
hills, in some parts nearly a mile in breadth, covered with a low jungle 
of tamarisk and wild caper bushes. On my return, grass had sprung 
up over the greater part of this iraet, and afforded excellent pasture to 
U few ponies belonging to the pilgrims with us, but 1 saw very lew 
cattle or goats feeding there. Three miles from tire pass is a nulla, in 
which brackish water is procured by digging, where travellers usually 
halt; and one mile beyond it a decayed tree marks the Kharce well, 
where sufficient is found to supply small parties. This was the second 
day’s journey. On the third we continued unr course along the flat, 
which is never at present overflowed by the sea, and passed llio ffeelst 
Koowas (a number of kucha wells so called), which have been sunk at 
different times, -^many row filled up by llie earth falling in, and but 
little water in the rest. The sandhills here lose their precipitous 
appearance, and gradually decrease in size, until they sink to the level 
of Uie plain. 

The ruins of a small building, named Peer Putin, by Malmmedans, 
and Gopeechund Raja by Hindoos, lie to the left of the road before it 
reaches the Yindoor river, which is dry, except after heavy rain, when it 
runs for a few hours only. The bottom is snndy, and its width trifling. 
A barren plain brought us to a range of sandbanks, ascending which 
we found ourselves in sight of the town of Somnecuaee, situated at 
the head of a bay, in an amphitheatre of sandhills, and remarkable 
only from the absence of all verdure around it. The party halted at a 
ruined Dhurumsab, a short distance from the wells, which supply the 
inhabitants with not very sweet water. They are but two in number, 
only a few feet in diameter, and are lined with logs of wood, to prevent 
lbo iand choking them* 

I had previously informed the Dr wan of the Jam of Beyla of my 
intention of passing through his country. He came out to meet me, 
slated that he was directed to obey all my orders, and would, if l wished, 
accompany me on my journey. HU attention was most marked, and it 
was with difficulty that I declined his request to be allowed to supply 
food to my party at the Jam’s expense, although I particularly 
explained to him that 1 was merely a traveller, and not authorised to 


receive presents from his master, but only debited the protection always 
afforded to strangers, lie said that the Jam wished, by his attention to 
me, to show she consideration that every British officer would meet with 
while in hia territory. A Xoomreea sepoy was ordered lo attend me as 
long as I remained in the country. In the afternoon the people crowded 
out of the Town to look at me T but l experienced no rudeness nor 
incivility whatever from any one. 

The port of Somiieeauoe has been long known to Europeans, owing to 
its br ing on the direct route to Khorasan and Afghanistan. The town 
b built at the head of a large but shallow Eay t in shape not unlike a 
horac-sbae, into which vessels of heavy burden cannot enter, except 
at spring tides. The entrance is narrow, and the low sandbanks which 
border the harbour afford little or no protection from tile wind. AU 
boats but coasting craft anchor outside the bar, a distance of nearly two 
miles from the town* in the open roadstead, where ihey are much 
exposed. Their cargoes are discharged into the smaller dinghces t and 
then Landed. On inquiring how the horses.exported from Khorasan 
were embarked, 1 was told that tlve vessels were brought in at spring 
tides, and the animals swam off to them. As we halted here a day to 
lay in a stock of provisions, I had an opportunity of making a few 
inquiries regarding the state of the district under the JumV rule. From 
the Hindoo agents of Knrachce* and oilier merchants residing there, 
the result of which I now beg to communicate. 

The ancestors of the Jam of Bey la are said to be descended from one 
of the numerous Hindoo Rajas who were converted to the faith on the 
advent of the followers of the Prophet, and it is asserted that many 
Hindoo festivals are si ill privately kept in his family* particularly by 
the female part of it. At a later period, they connected themselves la 
marriage with the Kings of BelpochUtan, heller known of late as the 
Khans of Khelat* to whom [hey paid no tribute (although liable to be 
called on for military service), but on occasions of festivity, or visits* 
presented Nuzurs as an acknowledgment of their paramount authority* 
The district over which they rule exlcnds from the port of Sonmeeanee 
northward to Khozdoon, and from the Fubb Mountains beyond the 
the greater range of the Hams. This tract of country ia inhabited by 
the Nooimcea tribe, who pay allegiance to the Jam. 

The only towns comprised within it are Bey la, Oothu!* Bonmeeanec. 
and Layaree, the former being the usual residence of the chief. Son- 
mccanec is the only port, and the customs on ii* imports and exports 
form the principal item of revenue. It is described as having been 
in former days but a mere village, inhabited by fishermen, called, as 
snob places all are on this coast, Meeanec, Its bay affording more 
protection to their boats than they could find on the open coa*t T its 
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population nasally increased, and as trade began to /low through it, 
ihe epithet Son was prefixed par excellence. A small mad fort was 
built on the sea side to check the rapacity of the Gulf pirates, and many 
Noomreeas from the jungle located themselves there. At present, it 
contains upwards of 200 houses, built, as usual, of wattle and mud ; 
and the number of inhabitants is said to amount to 1,000 families. Of 
these, the greater proportion are Noomrceas, who earn their subsistence 
by transporting merchandize to the northward, and fishermen. 

The Hindoo portion of the population does not exceed 300, a few 
bring agents of traders at other ports, and thfe rest artizans and shop¬ 
keepers, The Jam exercises the supreme authority ; but as the present 
incumbent is a child, his power is in the hands of two Dewans, a 
Mahomed an and a Hindoo.* The former regulates the police, and the 
latter the revenue, the total amount of which is about Rs. 45,000 per 
annum. Of this sum from Rs, 10,000 to lls. 12,000 are derived from the 
cultivation round Bcyla, Oothul, and Layarcc, where jowaree, oil seed 
(Shungruf), &©. is raised,.and the gum of the Googhul tree found. The 
customs collected at the port of Soumceance, and the transit duties of 
Beyla and Oothul, arc farmed by a Khwaja and a Hindoo, for Rs. 31,000 
per annum. A few- years ago the sum paid was Rs, 30,000, and before 
that only Rs. 26,000, — a pretty convincing proof of the increasing pros¬ 
perity of ilie port, Rs. 2,000 of tins amount arc said to be derived from 
the (as on fish. The contractors pay part of the amount of their agree¬ 
ment in advance, and the balance at the end of the year. Resident 
traders arc only called on to close their accounts at the annual 
settlement, but other merchants pay at once. 

. The custom duties arc less than those exacted at Kurachee, and mnch 
eons id oration (as I was told by some Afghan merchants 1 met there 
with largo investments) is shown to all traders by the authorities. On 
each bale of piece goods, Rs. 10 are levied; on other articles duty 
is charged at dm rate of Rs. 3-2-0 to merchants, and Rs. 3-B-O to Ryots. 
The principal import arc clolhs and metals from Bombay, sent to the 
northward: dales from Mukran S and rire from Sind, for internal 
consumption. Slaves, also, are brought from Muscat, but seldom, unless 
on private order. On each a lax of Rs. 5 is taken. So far have the 
Hindoos resident here got over some of their prejudices, lluit the 
generality of them employ Siddecs as household servants, to clean their 
cooking (I tensile. The exports consist of wool and Googhul from the 
Re via district, and wheat, ghee, inooTtg, assafeetida, and horses from 
Khorasati. The former article is brought in large quantities from the 

* They an?, tiom-vcr, controlled Hy hi* mrtW, nho Hus llic rti'utslioa of being a *omin of 
md discretion. 
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bibs near Shah Bitnwnl, ami beyond Rcyla. Hs quality is finer than 
that shipped at Kuraehce, and the cost here averages from Rs. 14 to 
Its. IG a piaund. 

The oil plant {Shecra or Shungruf) is raised in large quantities, and 
both its seed and oil are sent to Muscat, Gwaddel, Kurachee, and the 
mouths of the I ndus. In So rime carter alone I saw no less than twenty 
mills at work. The coins in circulation in the town are German crowns 
or rials, Kashaitee rupees, and Sonmeeance pice, those of Kuraehee not 
being current in this neighbourhood. There are only six vessels of any 
size belonging to the port, five owned by a Hindoo* and one by a 
Mabomedan. The fishing and coasting boats are about twenty in 
number* 

When walking round the town, I examined the remains of the fort. 
It appears to have been of very small extent. The remains of two 
bastions and a curtain, on the sea side, are now alone discernible, and 
they are almost level with the ground. The bank on which it stands 
has been partially washed away; but the Dewan explained to me, as the 
cause of its never having been repaired, that since the de si rue lion of the 
pirates by the British, it was no longer of use. 

The shops do not exceed fifteen in number, in which grain and 
dates arc sold. The weavers (of whom there are not many) fabricate a 
few silks and coarse cotton cloths, which find a sale here, A common 
kind of carpet, called Furash, is also made, from goat and camel-hair. 
Indigo is imported in small quantities, and is used by the dyers (there 
are only three) in colouring* the clothes of the male portion of the 
population. There are four mosques and six Dhurumsnl&s and temples 
in the town and neighbourhood. 

During the lifetime of the present Jain’s fallier, forcible conversions 
to Mahomcdanism were very frequent, but since his decease, the Hin¬ 
doos have not been molested. 

I was informed by the Afghan me re hams that at present the hire of a 
camel to Khelat was aa high as IU + 25 t owing to the great demand for 
them by our troops. Goods to the amount of Ks. 600, the property of 
one of them, had a few days before been stolen, from the Peer-kc-Jugaih, 
outside the town, where they usually halt. On representing his case to 
the Dcwan, he told me the thieves had been traced, and that no exertions 
should be wanting on his part to restore ii, and what the plunderers) 
could not pay in kind y they should in person. . In the customs farmed by 
the contractors, the sum of Rs. 2-2-0 taken from each pilgrim, save 
mendicants, who visit the temple at Hinglaj, should be noticed. Of this, 
G annua belongs to the Jam ; part of the balance is divided by the town 
authorities, and the remainder goes to the contractors. For it protection 
is supposed to be afforded them while on his territory i and as a proof 


of it, one of the leaders of it party we met mentioned liis having lost a 
Kutora or drinking vessel some years before at the Aghor river, and on 
his preferring a complaint, that it was searched for and found in the hut 
of a. Noomrcea, who was forced to return il, and had a valuable camel 
taken from him as a punishment* I met several of the pilgrims w ho had 
lost articles of trifling value, and one who was ahead of his party, a 
few marches beyond Sonmeeancc, was robbed of Ids clothes and gram ; 
but they felt confident if they saw the Dewan, on their way back, he 
would oblige the contractors to pay iheir value. 

Fresh camels having been hired, in the place of those brought from 
Kurachcc, which do not thrive on the forage found here, and are less 
strong and healthy in appearance than those bred on the hilts, we set 
out at midday on the 2$th; and as the direct route was unsafe for the 
camels, from the ground having been so lately saturated With rain, we 
wound round the town, and reached the sea beach, along winch we 
marched for some miles, until* nearing the creek at the northern extre¬ 
mity or the bay, into which the Poorally river empties itself, we turned 
north, and, keeping close to the edge of the sandhills, which border the 
mangrove swamp called Gooroo Chela-ka-Eunn, reached a pool of fresh 
water, where we halted. This spot is named Chur do, and is merely a 
place of encampment. A few herds of camels were feeding in the 
cypress jungle, which covers the inlets from the swamp. Theb attend- 
ants were the only people we saw on the road. A short distance before 
arriving at our ground, we passed the tomb of Shaikh AU-ir-Swamec, 
built on one of the low sandy ridges whWh bore extend inland as tar as 
the eye can reach, covered with stunted milkbushcs and tufts of coarse 
grass. To its right tons the road to Lay arcs. 

The following morning we crossed the Thura, a flat which extends for 
many miles between Lnyarec and Shaikli-ka-Kaj. Brushwood abounds 
on it, and both calllc and goals find pasture on the grass which grows 
there. The few J saw, however, did not appear in good condition. An 
open plain on our right, sprinkled with cypress bushes, was pointed out 
as reaching to near Lay are e, but I could not distinguish any signs or 

cultivation. . 

Continuing a westerly course, wc came to the Poorally river, an in¬ 
significant stream, with a muddy bottom. It rises in the hills north of 
Beyls, and is said always to have water in its bed ; but the cultivators of 
Layarce raise embankment across it, for the purpose of irrigating their 
fields, so that, unless after heavy rain, it cannot be called a running 
stream below that rowru 

Beyond it, a gradual rise brought us to another range of sandhills, in 
the midst of which we encamped, near a small well of brackish w alcr. 
This i* generally the first stage from SonmccanceJnU the Truppa being 
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too slippery for camels where iL is usually crossed* we were obliged to 
make a circuit, which doubled the distance to Bamho r This, likewise, 
is only a halting-place, as arc all the stnlions on the route to llingLaj, 
without the sign of a habitation ora human being near them. 

Tile few Nhiomrccas who are scattered over the face of the country keep 
their Hocks at a distance from the road, for fear of (heir being forcibly 
taken from them; but whenever they see a Kafila, they come with their 
families to beg for food, It has become an acknowledged custom fur 
all travellers to give it, and even the mendicants themselves spare a 
portion of their coarse bread for this purpose. Money (save a few 
Bonmeeanee pice, to pay for milk, when it can be had) i3 almost useless, 
for nothing is to be purchased in ibis barren waste. 

A mile beyond Dumbo, before leaving the sandhills, a small grove of 
cypress trees is passed, noticed as being of greater size than those mot 
with elsewhere. On descending from the ridge, the road crosses the 
heads of a number of inlets running into on extensive backwater from 
the sea p which here is not visible, as the sandbanks along the shore are 
rather abrupt. Ascending a gentle rise, we came on a plain covered 
with a small bush called Lance or Lanoo, on which the camels fed 
with great avidity. Of lids plant there arc two kinds*, the male, called 
Laiioo, and the female, Lance. They arc much the same in appearance, 
excepting that the leaf of the latter is shorter and thicker than the former. 
Polash is produced by burning the male plant, which is taken to Kura- 
dice and Sonineeance, and sells at from four tu five Kasecs (about 
100 lbs.) per rupee. This lmcl is called Charoo, more particularly that 
portion of it where low cypress bushes Sourish, and pools of rain-water 
with a few wells arc found. 

The open plain extends to the foot of the mountains, and inland 
lo a great distance. Twelve miles from Dambo we found the wells 
at Kaltewara, the encamping ground, choked; nor did we discover 
water until reaching the base of the lesser range of the Baras, when the 
pool of a cataract, about half a mile up a rugged ravine, was pointed out 
to us by a Bceroon we casually met on his way to Sonmecanee, to 
dispose of some camels. 

This range of mountains, although their height is comparatively 
trifling, presente a most singularly wild appearance, from their rising at 
once from the plain, at an angle of about forty dive degrees on their 
eastern side, with a still greater slope to the westward, and being 
totally bare of all verdure. They are composed of sandstone, and their 
summits are broken into rugged peaks of the most fantastic shapes. 
They appear to rise in regular layers, their height gradually increasing 
as they recede from the plain. Our route the next morning lay along 
their base, and after passing the bEds of many dry nullas, we came to 
46* 
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n pass near their south-eastern extremity, where they sink into the 

plain T about four itiilcsi from tlio sen- 

This Luk is termed Googtoo BhcTnm t and b formed by a large 
ravine the course of which wc followed for a short distance, and 
then turning to the left, reached the top of the heights, and came in 
sight of the great range of the Haras, running almost at right angles to 

tbc 

Between the two ranges the Phot river flows ll.rongh a plain similar 
to that wc had passed. Its banks are fringed, as usual, with a belt or 
tamarisk jungle. Before reaching it, a number of Mahomedau tombs 
arc remarked, and near them, under a clump of trees, some \oomrceaa 
were engaged in raising a crop of jowaree,-4he first attempt at cul tiva¬ 
tion I had seen since leaving Kurachce. Water is occasionally fount 
in pools in the river, and higher up it can always be procured by 
dieting. Six miles beyond it we came to the Silookpoorec wells, at 
pie sent covered with an extensive marsh of fresh water, formed by 
llie bte rain. One kos from them, in a westerly direction, three lulls 
(the Chunder Koops) of extremely light-coloured earth use abruptly 
from the plain. That in the centre is about 400 feel in height, of a 
conical form, with the apex flattened and discoloured J ils southern and 

western faces rather precipitous, but with a more gradual slope on the 

others. It is connected with a smaller one of the same form, but of not 
more than halfils size, by a sort of causeway, some fifty paces in length. 
The third bears the appearance of the cone having been depressed and 
broken, and covers a greater extent of ground than the others. Ail 
three, towards their bases, arc indented by numerous fissures and 
cavities, which reach far into their interior. Their sides arc streaked 
with channels, as if from water having flowed down them. 

On ascending to tlic summit of ihe highest of iheac I observed 

a basin of liquid mud, about one hundred paces in circumference, 
occupying its entire crest. Near the southern edge, at intervals of a 
quarter of a minute, a few small bubbles appeared on the surface. 
That part of the mass was then gently heaved up, and a jet of liquid 
mud, about a foot in diameter, rose to that height, accompanied by a 
slight bubbling noise. Another heave followed, and three jets rose; 
but the third time only two. They were not of magnitude sufficient to 
disturb the Whole surface, the mud of which, at n distance from the 
irruption, was of a thicker consistency than where it took place. The 
pathway round the edge was slippery, and unsafe, from its bciug 
quite saturated with moisture, which gives the top a dark-coloured 
appearance. 

On the southern side, a channel, a few feet in breadth, was quite wet, 
from the irruption having recently flowed down it. I was told that 
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cTery Monday (he jets rose with greater vapidity than at oilier tunes, 
and then only did any of (he mass ooze out of the basin. 

The entire coaling of the bill appears to be composed of this mud, 
baked by the sun to hardness. No stones are to be found on it, bid near 
the base I picked up a few pieces of quartz. Crossing the ridge 
which connects this MU with the Least of the three, I climbed up its rather 
steep side. In height or compass it is not half the magnitude of its 
neighbour, and ils basin, which is Ml of the same liquid mud, cannot 
be more itma five-aod -twenty paces in diameter. The edge is so narrow 
and broken, (hat f did not attempt to walk round it. One jet only rose 
on its surface, bat not more than an inch in height or breadth : but a 
very small portion of the m iss was disturbed by its action; and although 
the plain below bore evident marks of having been once deluged at a 
short distance with ils stream, no irruption had, apparently, taken place 
for some Years. At times, the surface of this pool sinks almost to the 
level of the plain; at others, it rises so as to overflow its basin; but 
generally it remains in the quiescent state in which I saw' it: two 
years previous, it Was many feel below' the edge of the crest. 

On my way lo lire third hill, I passed over a flat of a few hundred 
yards, which divides it from the other two. The skies arc much more 
furrowed with fissures than theirs are, although their depth is less ; and 
its crest is more extended and irregular. The ascent b very gentle, and 
lt» height about 200 feet. On reaching the summit, a large circular 
envily, some fifty yards in diameter, is seen, in which arc two distinct 
pools, of unequal size, divided by a mound of earth, one containing 
liquid mud, and the other clear water. The surface of the former was 
slightly agilaled by about a dozen small jets, which bubbled up at 
intervals; but in the latter one only was occasionally discernible. A 
spare of a few yards extended on three sides from the outer crust to the 
edge of the cavity, which was about fifty feet above the level of the 
pools Their sides are scarped, and uneven. 

On descending the northern face, I remarked a small stream of clear 
water flowing from one of the fissures into the plain, which had 
evidently only been running a few hours. The mud and water of all 
the pools are salt. A fourth hill, situated close to the great range ol lire 
Haras, and distant from the rest upwards of six miles, was pointed out 
as having a similar cavity to this one. Its colour is the same ; and 
although the surface is more rounded, ila summit appears broken. I 
regretted not having an opportunity of visiting it. 1 he name'given to 
these singular productions of nature is the l> Koops or Basin? oi Raja 
ftamoh nTu tpr,” by which appellation they arc known to all tribes. They 
are said to be altogether eighteen in number,- seven in tills neighbour¬ 
hood, and eleven between Kedje and Gwaddel in Mukrau. Four were 
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pointed out to mr t and I was told the other three were hid among die 
mountain?* Some persona with my party had seen one of those in 
Mukrun, and had heard, from the Beroecs who showed them the road 
to it, that many others were spread over ihe country. He described it 
ns throwing up jets similar to the large hill here. 

By the Hindoos they arc looked upon as the habitation of a deity, bnt 
the .MnhoTTvedans statE that they are affected by the tide (the sea is not 
more than a mile distant from the large one); but this I had reason to 
doubt, as of the many persons I questioned, who had visited them at all 
times, not one remembered to have seen the pools quiescent, although 
several had been on the largo hill when the mud was trickling over the 
side of tile basin. To endeavour to ascertain this fact, I placed several 
dry clods of earth in the bod of the channel on a Saturday ns I expected 
to return by the same route the following week, A range of law bills 
of irregular form lie to the westward of, and almost close to the Clmnder 
Koops. I had not lime to examine them, but, from their appearance, I 
judged they contained sulphur; and on questioning some of those with 
me who crossed diem, they said the taste of the earth was like that 
near the hot springs at Sehwan, where it known to abound, A 
Noomreea who was present mentioned that about six kns off there was 
another Eiill, called by the name of the Sulphur Mountain. 

Leaving the Koops on our left, we continued our route towards the 
greater Haras, increasing our distance from the sea as we advanced. 
An isolated cluster of hills on the shore, called the Salh Durwaza, and 
a rock near them, were pointed out as spots much reverenced by the 
Hindoos. A range of sand hi Us soon hid them from our sight, and we 
crossed the beds of many nullas, the banks of which were thickly lined 
with tamarisk and baboo! trees. 

This tract is called the Chota Soongul, and a well In one of its 
watercourses is generally the baiting-place for pilgrims. We found it 
dry, and pushed on three miles further, to ihe Hurra Soongul, where, in 
a nulla, at no great distance from the mountain^, we came to another 
wet], with sufficient water in it for us all. 

A Bcroee musician with his family here joined us, for the sake of 
the food lie was errtain of obtaining as* long as he remained in our 
company. A camel and pony, the former led by his son, carrying his 
wife and two children, with their baggage, and the latter ridden by 
himself with his Sitar, were all I hey possessed. He told mo lie had 
left his village in Mtikran to visit Bey la, in the hope of collecting grain 
by his skill in music; but not meeting any one who appreciated his 
mcrils, he was now on his way home. He earned a precarious subsist¬ 
ence, by travelling to the camps of the different chiefs, and reciting 
the wars of the Jokeeas and Bcloochccs. They sometimes rewarded 
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liim with gifts of food and clothes. The animals he now had, had 
been thus presented to him. He remained with ns some days, and on 
his leaving, he begged the money 1 gave him might be exchanged for 
tobacco or grain. From the Soongul the road runs nearly parallel to 
tile mountains, which here present the same features as the lesser 
Haras, decreasing, like them, in height, as they near ibe sea; but an 
acclivitoua and bold range, towering far above them, was pointed out as 
that in which the far-famed temple of Hinglaj was situated. 

We passed this day the first encampment of Ikroees 1 had seen, 
About twenty families were pitched on the banks of a ravine, where 
wood and water were found in sufficient quantities to supply their 
wants, A cloth of camel or goat-hair, stretched over a pole, formed 
their dwelling ; and for their food, the milk of their flocks, prepared in 
various ways, and a very small quantity of the coarsest grain, sufficed. 
The men wore drawers, with a loose cloth thrown over the shoulders ; 
the dress of the women was merely a long garment, reaching from the 
neck to the ankles. 

Wo now skirled the base of the mountains, and passing between them 
and a low broken range, running at right angles, came in sight of the 
pass leading to the Aghor rivet. An easy ascent of a few hundred 
yards, over sandy rock, led to (he summit, and a gentle slope of half a 
mile brought us to the banks of the stream. The view as we turned up 
its course was magnificent. The river here flows through a break in the 
mountains, about two hundred yards in width. The faces of the rocks 
towards the stream arc broken and craggy ; that on the left bank is 
higher and more scarped than its opposite neighbour. .Beyond them, in 
the distance, is seen a range of light-coloured sandhills, to all appearance 
nothing but a mass of conical-shaped peaks, and towering far above 
them sire the blue mountains of Hinglaj, precipitous and wild. 

We encamped above I he tamarisk jungle, on the high ground between 
the river bed and the hills. The width of the stream at this spot is 
about sixty yards, its bed muddy, and sprinkled with low bushes. The 
water is not considered very wholesome, as a great quantity of sand is 
mixed up with it. It reaches the sea about six miles from the hills, 
and I saw, from an eminence, many fishing-boats from Kdracbee, 
Snnmccanee, and Oormura, anchored at its mouth. A short distance 
below the pass, on the left bank of the stream, arc the remains of an 
ancient village, the name of which has been long since forgotten. The 
site of the houses can hardly be traced, but 1 found many pieces of 
glazed pottery and glass among their ruins. A number of Mahomedan 
tombs arc scattered over the high ground in the vicinity, and in the bed 
of the river is a bluff rock, on which are the ruins of a small fort, called 
Rana-ka-Kotc. It is said to have been built when the Hindoos held 
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the sovereignly of ihc eouniry, to protect the pilgrims going to Hinglaj 
from the pirates, who vised to row up the river iu small boats to plunder 
them. It covers the whole face of the rock, and consists of two lowers, 
joined by an embankment, with a well in the centre. The foundation 
now alone remains. After heavy rain, it is said that pieces of silver are 
occasionally Found on the site of the village ; bnt I was not able to 
obtain any, and imagine, that although some may once have been seen 
there, yet, were it supposed that the most minute search would be 
rewarded by even a copper coin, the abject poverty of the people would 
induce them to dig up the whole surface in searching for it. The hills 
here are composed of sandstone, layers nf shells, and conglomerate. 

I made many inquiries regarding the numerous Mahomedan tombs 
which are scattered over the face of the country, near many of which 
not the slightest trace of a habitation remains, and the situations of some 
are so far from streams or wells, that the cause of their having been 
built in such barren spots cannot now be accounted for. 1 imagine 
lhal when the Mahomedans had established themselves in Sind, their 
detachments were stationed in uU parts, lo keep the inhabitants in 
check, and the spirit of conversion being then all-powerful, they buried 
their dead with much ceremony, and erected stone tombs over them, lo 
impress the idoValors with a high sense of the excellence of that faith 
which decreed such honours to the departed. On the decline of the 
Mogul empire, when the iroops were required for the defence of the 
interior, these detaehmeats were withdrawn, the mud Imts of the enmps 
soon fell lo decay, the population, which had been drawn together from 
the jungle, and derived a subsistence by raising grain to supply them, 
again spread over the country, and resumed their pastoral habits, when 
the demand for the produce of their cultivation ceased. 

The embankments raised for irrigation were swept away on the 
flooding of the streams, the log-lined Wells soon fell in, and these 
monuments of stone alone remained to mark where the camps had 
existed. The very name of the station, most probably that of the first 
chief who pitched hib standard on the spot, was soon forgotten by the 
wandering tribes who fed their flocks in the vicinity, when the memo¬ 
rials of his stay had crumbled into dust, 

The Aghor river is' the boundary between the territory of the Jam 
of Bey la and that of the Khan of Khcdsl, the Chief of the Bcroecs. They 
and the Noumrceas do not inlcrmarry, and although at present at peace 
with each other, have no hesitation in robbing and plundering when¬ 
ever opportunity offers. The Beroees arc us dally the aggressors, being 
better armed, and their place of residence in the mountain countries of 
Muknm and Beloochistan little known. The very day 1 reached the 
Aghor, a parly of them, under a person named Bad Unhcem Khan, 
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on their way to Beyl a, took from the huts of two Noomreeas 
every article they could lay bauds on T and levied a contribution 
of grain from some Hindoo pilgrims encamped there. They likewise 
stopped some of the people with whom I was travelling, who 
were in advance of ihe baggage; hut on learning that a British 
officer accompanied them, they instantly let them go. At the Beroec 
encampment* also* they demanded some sheep ns a present* but a 
Noomreea 1 had left there to purchase milk threatened them with my 
anger if they dared to seize even one. 

Such is the effect which had been produced on the minds of these 
lawless men by the gallant capture of Khelat, that they proceeded on 
their way without enforcing their demand. They were more nume¬ 
rous, and better appointed than the armed men with my parly, and, had 
they chosen, might have robbed us without much difficulty ; but the 
very name of a European appeared to frighlen them. A few months 
ago I should have been treated with every contumely, but now all were 
anxious to pay me attention, I felt convinced that the only danger 
attending my excursion wns what I might incur from the vengeance of 
individuals who had lost relations or friends at the storm; but even their 
irritated feelings will be allayed by time. 

In a country so divided into petty tribes as Bclooehistan, where the 
authority of the chief* although acknowledged, is but little heeded, 
and where no man's life or property \$ safe, furl her than he can himself 
protect it, for a Traveller to straggle from his parly is of course unsafe, 
as the wretched stale of poverty and starvation la which the greater 
portion of the population exist, would induce them to make a dash al 
him for the sake of his clothes. I was warned of t!ii> at ynmnccance, 
and could never leave our camp without one of the attendants follow¬ 
ing me at a distance, k? watch over my security . While halted at the 
river, upwards of sixty Beroec and Noomreea families collected round 
us, to be fed. They came from all parts, and I had, therefore, an 
opportunity of inquiring about their mode of life. The milk of their 
camels, goats, and ewes, the dried berry called Becra, wild herbs, and 
a very small quantity of the coarsest jowaree, are what they subsist on. 
Meat they seldom touch, as all the male animals are disposed of for 
clothes or grain, and the females kept for their produce. Dates are 
considered a luxury,—so much so that, when at Sonmceanee, I was laid 
of a Noomreea having asked a Banian, in whose shop he saw a pile of 
bags of them, whether he took any rest at night. On the Hindoo 
replying of course he did, the Noomreea expressed his surprise, and 
said, were he there he should be eating the dates day and night. 
Whenever I offered money, food was always requested in lieu of it. - 

The complexions of the females are more fair than could have been 
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expected^ from their exposed mode of life ; and the number of children 
with them was, ns is usual among a poor population, very great. The 
Bernecs all wear the low conical cap, which affords even less protection 
to the head than that of Sind, All were armed, mostly with a matchlock 
and tong knife j soma had swords. Neither they nor the Noomreecs pay 
any regular tribute, but on occasions of festivity, the chiefs raise contri¬ 
butions in kind from the heads of families. All are liable to be called 
on for military service, during which lime they receive food, and 
trifling pay. In the Jain’s territory, wherever cultivation is carried on, 
one-third of the produce goes to the chief, and the remainder is left to 
lhe peasant. The vicinity of roads is generally avoided, to escape 
molestation from travellers, and their camps are moved from place to 
place, as water or pasturage fail them. The nearest village to Hinglaj is 
Oonnuru, si mated on the coast, at a distance of two days’ march, ami 
said to contain '200 inhabitants, many of whom arc fishermen. A few 
Hindoo shopkeepers reside there. The coins current arc the German 
crown, the Mahmoodee rupee, and I he Paolco. It is described as 
having a good bay ; bat my time did not admit of iny visiiing it. 

On ascending the lefibank of the Agbor river, after passing between the 
break in the mountains, which seem as if they had been severed by some 
convulsion of nature, a full view is obtained of the sandhills. They 
appear to consist of one irregular range, cut in two by the river, extend¬ 
ing southward to near the sea, and to the north far into the mountains. 
They are from three to four hundred feet in height, covered from base 
to summit with numberless small, conical-shaped ribbed peaks, like 
that of the Ch under Koops. Their surface appears to have been baked 
to hardness by the sun. Towards the plain, a few are coated with a 
crust of dark brown-coloured sandstone, with which at one lime the 
whole range seems to have been covered. A winding paih, with several 
ascents anil descents, sleep, though short, leads through thorn, I picked 
up many pieces of talc (or Goruk M isn't, and Cherolcc, as it was called 
by my companions) in the watercourses near them. 

On the north-eastern side is a plain of a mile in length, and half that 
width, much cut up by ravines, Through this the river flows over a 
bed of pebbles, its banks fringed with tamarisk and babool trees. On 
its right hank rises th‘c Iiingool Mountain, conspicuous in the range by 
its great height and scarped sides. The name given !o the stream above 
the break in lire Kara Mountains is the Ringool, and from them to the 
sea it Is called the Aghor. It is always a running stream, is said to 
have a very long course, and rises on the melting of the snows to the 
northward, or, as it was described to me, without rain falling. After 
crossing its bed, where the water was about knee-deep, the path enters 
a deep ravine, which leads to a narrow valley, and, after winding among 
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the hilts forabom two milea, reaches a running stream (the Assar Punm), 
almost hid by two tamarisk bushe*, on (he banks of which is the usual 
halting-place* 

Half a mile from the valley, in a narrow gorge, the mountains on each 
side of which rise perpendicularly to nearly a thousand feet, is situated 
the temple of Hinglaj. It is a low mud edifice, built at one end of a 
natural cave of small dimensions, and only contains a tomb-shaped 
stone, which Is called ihe goddess Mala, or Malta Maya, at the head of 
the gorge. A steep and djfficuIt ascent up the course of a waterfall 
leads to the top of the mountains, and after winding over their summits 
for some five or six mile*, the path way descends by another watercourse 
to the valley, where we encamped. An account of the different holy 
places visited, and the ceremonies performed on the journey* are fully 
derailed in my description of the pilgrimage to HSuginj. 

Boon aflcr reaching our encampment, another party of armed Beroees 
arrived, on their way to Eeyla, to learn the state of affairs. They 
requested me lo give them tobacco and medicine, paid they lived from 
hand to mouth, and, now that their chief was killed (he had fallen at 
Khelat), were worse off than before. They imagined I had come to sec 
if the country was worth taking (as indeed did every one I met), and 
assured me it would never repay the trouble of conquering it. The 
authority of Mclirab Khan, they said, wa^ acknowledged as far as the 
borders of Persia; and although his possessions had been encroached 
on by the imam of Muscat, who had seized all the towns along the 
Coast of Mukran, and the Ameers of Bind, who had taken Kurachoe 
and other places, bin territory was still of great extent. Klielat, tlic 
capital, had been always looked on as a maiden city, until the de¬ 
scendant of a line of kings fell, as became Inin, on his throne, before Ihc 
all-conquering arm of the British soldiery* 

This party was under Choota Beroee, and was, I imagine, only on 
the look-out for plunder, as, a day or two after our return to the banks 
of the Aghor river, they again passed us on their way back, without 
stopping, as usual, for food, and that same evening one of our camels 
was missing, stolen, no doubt, by them. This was the limit of my 
excursion. The time fixed for rejoining my regynent having nearly 
expired, I was not able to extend my journey, as 1 now fell anxious to 
do, by proceeding along the coast as far as G wad-del, and then turning 
north, through Kedje, Fungoor, and Noshfcy, visiting Khelat, and 
returning to Kurachee via Khozdar and Bcyla. 

On our way back, nine days after first seeing them, I again visited, 
the Chunder Koops, The appearance of the one which has fallen in 
was the same in the muddy pool, but that of water, instead of beiftg 
clear, as before, was quite discoloured* The sire am, also, had ceased 
4?t 
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flowing for soma time, as the plain bore no marks of moisture. On 
reaching the summit of the larger one, it was very evident that an 
irruption bad taken place the day before (Monday), for the channel on 
the western side was quite filled with slime, which had cozed down the 
side of the hill, and ran some thirty yards into the plain below. The 
dry clods I had placed when there before, were covered, and it was not 
safe to cross where the mud had found an issue , w hercsis mv w holt 
party bad, when with me, walked round the edge of the basin, the 
jets rose as usual. So tenacious is the mnd of this one, iii.it even 
cocoanuts, which the Hindoos throw 7 on it, do not sink , but in the others 
it is more liquid. No alteration had taken place in the appearance of 
the small Koops. 

Wo now followed our former route, halting at the Phor river, near a 
muddy pool, and at a brackish well in the Churoo. Our next stage was 
over tins plain beyond Dambo, and across the Poorally river (now quite 
dry), to a tank near Shaikh Bool urn's tomb, After passing it, we cross¬ 
ed some low sandy ridges, and wound under a range of sandhills, on 
which is a well, close to a few 7 tamarisk trees. M c then came to a salt 
flat called the Trappa, extending from the Gooroo Chela-ka*Run to the 
Thura, from which it is distinguished by being totally bare of ail 
shrubs. The tide does not affect it, but rain brings out a crust of salt. 
We rejoined our former ronUfat the graves of the Gooroo and Chela, 
and then, entering the sandhills which encompass Sonmeeance, de¬ 
scended to an oblong amphitheatre, surrounded by them, of about hair a 
mile in width, and four in length, covered with the Savoo bush, and 
dotted here and there with pools of brackish water. 'This tract is called 
the Dolur Tat, and it was to avoid H that we kept to the beach road 
when on our way to Dambo. I had been told that the Jam and bis 
Da wan Intended visiting me on my return, and offering some presents ; 
but I fortunately reached Sonmeeancc when they were at Layaree, and 
after addressing letters to them both, expressing my thanks for the 
attention which had been paid me, and the safety with winch i had tra¬ 
versed the country, 1 rode in at once to Kurachce. Most polite answers 
have since reached me, regretting that my unexpected departure pre¬ 
vented their having the pleasure of seeing me. 

I have only now tq add that the distance J traversed from Kiir&chee 
to the Aghor river (about 150 miles) may be characterized as a barren 
waste, where the want of water and food would eifeclnally stop the 
progress*of troops. At Sonmceanee alone are supplies obtainable. The 
population is scanty, much scattered, and their stale of poverty quite 
distressing. Men's minds arc at present very unsettled, from the dis¬ 
traction caused by the death of so many of their chiefs, and the uncer¬ 
tainty of those residing at a distance from Khcint whether they are to 
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be under the rule of the British or one of their own tribe. This is 
especially the case in the Jam's territory, and most probably induced 
his Bewails to be so pressing to have their master taken under British 
protection, for they feared that in the troubles which were expected to 
follow the death of Mehrab Khan, some ambitious chief might attempt 
to wrest ]iis patrimony from him. As an instance of this feeling I may 
mention, that in the hills between Layaree and Bey la copper is found in • 
large quantities, but from the dread of exciting the cupidity of the 
neighbouring chiefs, it is not allowed to be worked. A Hindoo now in 
Kurachec loaded twenty carnets with the ore, on bis return from 
(linglaj, unknown to the authorities, and obtained as many mounds of 
good inelal from it; but on the circumstance reaching the ears of the 
Dewans, they sent to loll him his life would not be safe if he attempted 
to do so again, as the Jain did not permit any to be carried away, 
either by purchase or otherwise. The whole country is, indeed, rich in 
mineral productions, and well worthy the attention of an experienced 
geologist. 
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SOME RANEE. 


Tiif. province of Lus is bounded on the north by the Kunerchuree 
Hills; on the cast by the Pnbb Mountains; on the west it Isas the 
Huron range ; and the sea forms its southern boundary. 

It is estimated at one hundred miles in length, by eighty miles in 
breadth, and is inhabited by the tribe of Noomrecas, whose Chief* Meer 
Khan (a hoy of fourteen years of age), usually resides at Beyla, a town 
about seventy miles From the sea toast. 

Sonmecanec is the only seaport of the province. It is a small 
village, containing about two hundred mean houses, with a population 
scarcely amounting to nine hundred inhabitants. Of these, between 
three and four hundred are Hindoos, some of whom are engaged in 
trade, whilst others find employment as mechanics,The Menanecs, 
or fishermen., form the remaining portion of the population. 

The trading boats belonging to the putt amount to twelve or fourteen, 
averaging in tonnage about eighty or a hundred candies each; but 
the number visiting it for commercial purposes during the open season 
{from September to June) is ^.aid to be between forty and fifty vessels. 
A considerable trade is carried on with Muscat; Xuraehec, Bombay, 
Calicut, and oilier ports of less importance. 

The principal exports of the province of Las are wool, ghee, and a 
gum called Gognr ; also oils of different kinds, with great quantities of 
fish, shark fins. &e. Except about seven or eight hundred candies of 
moongs no other grain is grown for exportation. The chief articles of 
commerce brought from Kabool, and the countries to the north-west, to 
be exported at Sonmeeance, arc mnddef, saffron, assafcetkla, raising 
almonds, and dried fruits of different kinds. Until last year, horses 
were brought down in great numbers.—sometimes as many as two 
thousand in the course of the season; but as large purchases were made 
for the use eT onr cavalry in Afghanistan, about five hundred horses 
only were embarked at this port during the past year. 

The chief articles of import are English broadcloth, chintzes, mus* 
lins T tin, iron, steel, pepper, stigarcandy, coeoamits, ginger, &c. from 
Bombay; dales and cloves are introduced from Muscat; and Xuraehec 
supplies a small quantity of *Sind rice. 
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The most valuable pari of the trade is in the hands of the Put ban 
mere haul a of Kabool, who annually visit Bombay with considerablu 
investment* of the produce of their country, which they exchange for 
articles of European manufacture. Until within these last few m on the* 
a duly of four per cent. was levied, at Sonmceanee, on exports and 
imports of every description, and, in addition to this, a transit duty of 
one rupee was payable at Beyla on every camel-load of merchandize 
passing it from the northward; but KafiUs passing Beyla, in transit from 
the sea coast (having paid the regular customs of four per cent, at 
Sonmceanee) were not subjected to any additional impost within the 
Jam's territory. If the merchant was a Hindoo, he was excluded from 
the benefit of this regulation, and required to pay one rupee in excess, 
on each camel-load. Horses were charged for at the rate of 15s. 1-8-0 
each, and a duly of Rs, 5 was levied on every slave imported from 
Muscat. The customs of Sonmecanee were rented by a Hindoo for 
Rs> 24,000 a year; it is believed that ihey amounted to Rs, 1,000 more* 

By ail order of Shah Mewasi, Khan of Klicl&U which was published 
here about six month* ago,* the port and transit duties have been 
reduced to half of what ihcy were formerly : a percentage of two 
rupees at Sonmecunee, and half a rupee transit duly on cadi camel* 
load at Beyla, is now the only tax on merchandize within the Jam's 
territory. 

This reduction of the scale of duties, and the greater security of the 
line of communication, have already had the effect of partially bring¬ 
ing back the trade wills Kabool into the channel in which it flowed 
before the arbitrary and heavy exactions of the chiefs, through whose ter¬ 
ritories it had to pass, forced il to find a safer and less expensive route* 

The late Chiefof Wudd, Wnlee Mahomed, is spoken of us having been 
most exorbitant in his exactions, often enforcing payment at the rate of 
ten or twelve per cent. His son Rnhcem Khan has been forbid to levy 
any transit duties, and instead of the former per-eentage of Rs. 14 or 
K*. 16, Rs. 2-S-D arc now levied on merchandize between Sonmeeauec 
and KheJat. The circuitous route by Kuiaehee, Schwa n, 6cc, will, in 
consequence, be abandoned, and the Afghan merchants, with whom 
] have had an opportunity of conversing, express an opinion that when 
the late enactments for the encouragement of commerce sire more 
generally known, a great increase to trade may be conGdeutly 
anticipated. 

The accompany mg Returns exhibit the value of all imporls and ex¬ 
ports at Sotimecanee, from the 1st September 1810 Lu theSist May 1841 
{the period timing which trade was carried on), at Hs. 9,91,773, 
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This, I am informed, is a considerable improvement nn the trade of 
l he preceding year, though, for the reason (no account of it having 
been hitherto kepi here) which has already been reported to Government' 
I regret my inability to elate 1 he exact amount of increase which has 
taken place- It is, however, generally, and I believe accurately, 
estimated, that within the last two years, the value of the import trade 
has in creased fully Rs, 3,00,000. 

The export trade during the same period has been almost slationarv, 
owing to the disturbed state of the country between Kite Int and lleyiti 
having prevented the Afghans from bringing down investments of 
Bssafcetida, madder, saffron, &c., — a ci ream stance which, by confining 
their purchases in the Bombay market lo narrower limits, had had an 
unfavourable influence on the return trade. 

The Rrahoce Chiefs to the south of Xbelut lmve lately resorted to 
their former practice of levying a heavy tax on merchandize in transit. 
The alleged dangerous nature of the journey has been made a pretext 
for raising the hire of camels to more than double its usual amount 
(formerly the hire of a camel from Sonmeeanec to Khelnt was Rh. 10 
or Rs, 12, now Rs, 30 and Rs, 3(j are paid); and, in consequence, 
comparatively few individuals have been induced to engage in n 
trade presenting such serious obstacles to carrying it on with 
advantage, 

A great impulse would no doubt be given to the Irade with Afghanis* 
tan hy this route, were it possible for the A fghans to dispose of their 
investments, and effect all their purchases at this place ; and such an 
arrangement, by bringing the mart so much nearer, would enable them 
to make Ihrec trips {instead of one, as at present) iu the year. Mast of 
those with whom l have conversed on the subject are fully sensible 
of its advantages, of which, if in their power, they would eagerly 
avail themselves. On the other hand, a few among them are averse 
to any such change, as it would, they say, have the effect of converting 
into merchants many individuals who (with the market at its present 
distance from them) have no intention of engaging in the trade, and of 
thus,reducing the profits of those by whom it is now carried on. I need 
not remark on the effect which such anticipated competition would have 
in cheapening European manufactures in A fghanistan, and rendering 
them more generally accessible to the people of lliat country. I fear, 
however, that the limited quantity of goods carried off by this route docs 
not yet hold out sufficient inducement lo Bombay merchants to send in¬ 
vestments here to be disposed of; but in the event of tile trade increas¬ 
ing, so as to render it desirable for them to do so, it would be necessary 
to have timely notice of iheir intention conveyed to the political 
authorities in Afghanistan, in order to prevent any disappointment that 
48# 
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might inaue, if the Afghans were not to be warned in time to allow of 
their making corresponding arrangements. 

Until about eight years ago, wool was not exported from Sonmccanee, 
having previous to that period been used in the manufacture of a stulf 
called Nodcc, then in general use among the people in this part of the 
country; but since it became an export to Bombay, its value has 
increased from Rs. 3 and Rs. 4, to Rs. IS and Rs. 90 per Sonmeeanee 
maund; and the Native manufacture has, consequently, been entirely 
abandoned. The high price of this article naturally led to great cate in 
the rearing of sheep, and preparing their fleeces for the market; and it 
is supposed that if three successive famines had not destroyed many of 
the flocks, the trade in wool would by this lime be nearly double 
its present value. It is, however, again likely to improve, as famines of 
such long duration had not been previously experienced in this country. 
The wool shipped here is brought from the hilh near Shah Biiawul and 
Wudd, and was sold in Bombay last season (as Khorasau wool) at 
from Rs. 130 to Rs. 150 a candy. 

Ghee is the only other article exported to any extent by the traders of 
this place, and to it also the remarks on the wool trade apply gene- 
rallv i but until the snpplv of both (on which the comfort, if not the 
existence, of the people of this country may be said chiefly to depend) 
shall very far exceed its present value, no great increase in the consump¬ 
tion of our manufactures can be looked for in the southern parts of 
Rcloochistun. 
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Return of till Exports and Imports conveyed by the Sonmeeanee Route 
(to and from Bombay) by the Afghan Merchants^ during the 
Trading Season of 1S40-41. 

SonmccaneCy 1st fune 1841* 

Impqiits from Bombay. 

I* Anchovy paste ** ** . - ** -- -- **® s - 20 

2, Barley, pearl.. .* - .. - - - - - * * ■ 

3- BeadL ,« .. ,* ** ** - -* -- 9™ 

4* Bear’s grease,, .. *. ■ * ■ * p* p* *■ ^ 

5* Biscuit ** i* . * < . ■ * * ■, - * ■* 4>f 

Of Blacking .. ** ^ ■- »■ ■- ** ^ 

7. Blankets, English .. ** , * .. •* ■* * ■ 7® 

8* Boohs. * . .. . * .. * *. - - + * ■ ■» 30 

9 k liotele-stands. - *. . * . * , * . - ** ■■ 24 

IOf Braces, India rubber.~ .. »< ** ■ * ** - ■ GO 

1L Ditto, cotton *. *f *« — 94 

12* Broadcloth* of sorts , * *. * ■ .. + « ** *« 14,050 

13* Brushes, hair.. . * ** *- f . *. *. *. 190 

|4. Ditto, clothes _* * f . * .» ** * - ■* 23 

15. Ditto, tooth *» *« ** * + ** p» ** 2-1 

16* Bnkkuni (a dye) ** <* .. -- *< 430 

17- Buttoni ** .* . - . * ** -* 1.090 

18* Camlet .. .. * * -- -* »• ** p - 84 

19* Camphor , * . * * * .. - * - * * * * * 200 

20* Canvas .. * * * * * * *. - - -. * * 90 

21. Cup9, gun ** «* ** >f ■ - ** ** SO 

22* Caps, night, worsted.. ., - * .. * * ** * * 40 

23- Candled .. *. - * *. .. * * * * * * 200 

24* Cardamoms .. .. . * , * . - ** «* -.■ 1,3S0 

25* Cards, playing .. ** »* -■ . * -* ** 20 

26. Chintz +* - - ** »■ ** ^ -- ^ 31,510 

27* Cigars * * -- * * - - * ■ * + ■■ ■ * ii ^00 

23* Cinnamon «* ** . - ** + « ** ** ** 1*240 

29. Cloaks ... *. .. * - ■ * »« k ■ 90 

30- Cloves .* .* *« .* i- ■ * ** l r 150 

31- Coffee.. ** ** *.* -. - 350 

32. CoEee-mills ., * * .. ■ * •- *» ► * 18 

33. Combs, hair .* .* .* ** -■ -* ** 190 

34. Ditto, curry *. .* -- *■ -- ■* 124 

35* Copper slabs, * .. *. *- * ■ -- * - -- 12,500 

33# Copper Teasels .. . * * - ■» - * * - * * 010 

37* Corduroy ,. *. *. - - * * * * ■ «* * * 300 

38. Crockery .. .* .. ** ** ** * ■ 440 

39- Cutlery ... .. ,* -* * . # - . * J P G3t> 
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40* fksksp writing, China 

. * 





..Hs. ,10 

41 . Dimity + . 







7 t m 

42. Dish-coveri, tin 







24 

43. Drawers* worsted 







90 

41. Duck, of sorts 







725 

45. Eon-de-Cologne 







12 

40. Esprit-dc-rosc 







50 

47. Flannel 







750 

48* Flannel shirts 







200 

40, Fowling piece 







125 

50. Ginghams 


« ■« 





64 

5J. Ginger, Chinn, preserved 







BID 

50. DitEOp Jam aka 







50 

53, Glass-ware 







300 

54, Gloves, leather 







310 

55, Ditto, moleskin 





* * 


70 

56, Gowns 7 chintz 







90 

57, Handkerchiefs, silk ., 







236 

58. Ditto, China 







100 

59- Ditto, cotton 
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60* Ditto, shawl 







60 

€1. Herring paste. * 







24 

62. Hook* and eyes 







25 

03. Hosiery 







950 

6 -1. Ink-powder *. 







70 

65. Inkstands 







30 

66* IrODj bar 







163 

67- Iron utensils , . 
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60, Juccouets 







12.090 

60. Jam dances ... 







48,760 

70. Jams and jellies 







200 

71, Jusaut* 




- 



220 

72. Lead 







500 

73- Longdoth 



.i . 




66,430 

74., Lucifer matches 







30 

75- Molest tn 







520 

76- Mugs* pewter 







50 

77, Muluiuk 



+ - 




14*100 

78, Mustard 







24 

79, Needle* and pin* 







670 

flo + Nutnugs 







140 

81. Oil, Macussar. . 







90 

82. Oilp salad 







24 

83. Oystern, preserved , * 





. * * 


30 

B4. Padlocks, iron 







GO 

85, Paper, foolscap 







650 

86* Ditto, ditto, books 







80 

87+ Ditto* letter ., 






- - 

312 
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88. Paper. note 

80. Ditto, ditto, demj .. 

00. Pencils 

01. Pepper, black 

92. Peppermint .. 

03. Peppermint lozenges.. 

94. Perfumery .. 

95* Pickles 
96* Atob 
97* Plaid* wo rated 
98* Powder, gun . * 

99, Ditto, tooth, * 

100. Ditto, tlask ,, 

101- Pomatum 
102* Quills. * 

103* Reel cotton ** 

104, Saddlery 

105* Salmon, preserved „ 

106. Sardines preserved .. 

107* Satin-jean 
I OS. Sealing-wax + . 

I09h Seidlitz, in cases 

110. Skirts, cotton 

ILL. Ditto, ditto, coloured 

112. BoapL, Windsor* &c, . * 

113. Soda powders 

114. Scdawater 
115* Spectacles 
H6, Spec ns, pewter 
117. Sheeting cloth 
HS. Shubnum ditto 
119* Sugar candy + , 

120. Sugar* common 

121. Stocks* silk and satin.. 

122. Table-cloths «, 

123. Table-covers .. 

124* Tea.., „ 

125. Teapots* Queers metal 

126. Thread and tape 
127- Ticking 

128. Tinning (Kidace) ** 

129* Tobacco 
130. Toornskutcc .* 

131* Towels.. 

"132. Turkey twilled cloth (Alwan) 

133. Umbrellas 

134, Velvet 


Rs* 146 
116 
80 
3,130 
101 
GO 
150 
48 
45 
55 
40 
30 
20 
74 
200 
120 
1,1 (5 
325 
150 
1,626 
50 
250 
718 
200 
500 
200 
160 
400 
48 
32,275 
3,000 
3*600 
7,400 
100 
170 
200 
6,110 
50 
1,750 
40 
6 # 740 
350 
250 
270 
1,34,082 
70 
9,040 
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135* Velvet chint/ .. ■■ -■ ** ■* ..Ha. 2,270 

136. Visicgnr .. .. •* ■* ** ■* ** 12 

137. Wttfers ,, .. -- - *• . lfl 

138. Zuhras ., .. .1.32.5al 


Total Value .. *. Ra. 6,25,2*4 


Eooits to Bombay. 

1, Assafeetida „ ..■ *■ „ 11*1,050 

2, Carpets + * * + 

3, 254 horses, climated at *. , * - - - + ■ ■ 03*5(10 

4, Jeer*.* . ^ 

5, Mftdder .♦ .* -. By0 


Total Value of Exports by Afghans , * - R* <S7 P OGO 

Ditto of ImporU by ditto * - *. * * G p 25,£84 

Estimated Value of Merchandise landed* at Kumcbee,* 75 t W0 


Total Value of the Afghan Trade by this mute .. B* 7|fi7i344 


Reittrn of the Trade carried on, by Merchants resitting at Sonmeeunee f 
with Bombay, Muscat, and Sind * during the Season of 1840*41. 

Imi’Orts from Bombay., 

1 + Bead* .- .. .* ■* - Ha- 50 

2. Cajoo nuts .. -. *» ** ■■ ■* ^ 

3. Cardamoms + „ «. * T ** -* *« ^4 

4. Chuna. . * * - - * * * * ■ ■ * * * ■ ♦ * 

5. Chal^Cheniiee , * ** .- -■ 48 

d. Cinnamon „ .. .. ,. .» ** »■ ** 10 

7 + CloTes.. «* .. .. .* ** ** -- ■ ■ ^ 

B* Copper vessels .. »+ . - ., * * - - - * 250 

9 . Copra,. ., *. *# . - .» ** -- - - WSl 

IOl Ginger p dry , , ■. .. ** ** ** -■ *- 7 

11 * Gaguucca * * -. m * * * * * * - - - ■ 30 

12, GootaL. t "W «. *# *■ ** - ► -- * ■ 37 

13* .. . * -* ** - * *■ ** 30 

11. 11yd (a dye) ,, .. . ** r* 603 

15. Iron, bar .* ., .. ** . * *. . * ** 2,045 

16 + Iron nails ., .. ,, . * .. 500 

17. Iron cooking vessels .. . . ++ . p »■ . . .. 95 

18* Jownree ■ * .. ** ** .. 8,025 

10- Lead *p ,, -- .. .. -- -- *p 310 

■ 

* The kwit on Ward Trhich these goods were shipped sailed from Bombay too late in the 
season ia reach 8onixicesnce r and eontequcatly put into the; jiurt of Kurachec* 
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20. Lolmu .* ... * * k . ■■ ** ** Rs- 'i 

21* Looking-glasses Native . * .. *- - - ** 32 

22+ Najoolee . * + * •» ^ - * ■ * ■ ■ ■ * 45 

23. Nareeal ** - - . - ** p ■* ** *V ** -Ft 

24* Noustiaduf ,.. . * .. . * ♦ * -- ** ^ 

25. Nutmegs .. r . . * *< *. - - ** 

2G. Padlocks* iron - + - . * ** - ■ - ■* 

27- Paper, China.. .. , + .- * - - * * * 11 5® 

28. Pepper P . *. + . «”* . * + * *• ■ ► ^0/0 

29. Phuikurec P . .+ -- -- + • -- -■ ** 'ISO 

30. Bice * + .+ .. ■- .. - -■* ** - iVJtiQ 

31. Silk, raw , * .. *- ** ** ** ** **4 

32. Sindur *- *• ** ' - *- -■■ -* ■* 6 

33. Soup . . .. »■ ** ** ■♦ ■* ■ * •* 

34. Bootle* ** ♦ * -* ** -- ■* ** " 535 

35- Booptrw .. ** -■ ■ * -* ■- ** ** J^^O 

3G. Sugarcandv .. + * + + .« »* - - ■* *? 

37* Sugar, common (Eimd) -* *■ - - * ► *■ 0*^00 

35. Turning (Kolase) ** 

39- Tobacco . . * * * - * * * * - * ■ ■ 

40. Maderpat T , *. ** -■ ** -- *■ 12i©00 

41. Donas *• »» ■* *:* ** ■ * ■ - ** 1„200 

42. Jamtlaneea . P ** *« -. ** *■ *- -- 1*200 

43. Jaeconets . . *« , + . - . « *% ** -* 1*520 

44. Madrasseea .. .* -- -■ ” 1,800 


Total Value of I ai ports from Bombay. . , * Rsk 04*615 


I m pouts from Muscat. 

1. Almondi ,* *. ,, .. *« ** R5. 144 

2. Dates* wot „ , * #« ^ * * * ~ 29*060 

3k Ditto* dry .. ■. - - .. »« * *» • * ■* 400 

4. GunpowdeT *. ** *t ^ ** ** ^ - 30 

5. Madder ,* ** »- 565 

5, lAsm. . . * .- 00 

7- Wheat + . ** «- ** « ** ►' ** ** 11*370 


Total Value of Imports from Muscat,. , - Rs. 42*225 


Iu PORTO FROM SlND. 

1. Bhuug «* ., .» - * * ■ ■' - * ’« 01 

2. Qoor „ -* ■* ** ■- ■ ■ 090 

3. Looiagees *# ** 120 

4* Puttoo *, . ^ + * * * * * * • ■ * * * 200 

5. Methee ., -- *r ** v ■* 126 

5. Rice i- *« *■ -- ** ** 10*020 


Total Value of Imports from Sfol, .. Rs. 11*403 
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Exports to Bomb**, 

L Fish *. - - * ** 4 

2. FishnllWQ #+ i« +■ ■ * •+ ■ - ■ - * * 2,030 

3. Gke ni - - * * + * * * ** ■ • * ■ - - 3-1 P 2S7 

4. Googtir * - * * * * - - * ■ * ■ • ■ ■ - 3j050 

5. Indigo * * "* * *m ■ * .«* - - * * * * 

{?, Qili EurstG *. ** + * -* ** ■- -- - * 12,355 

7- Purwas (a dye) , - , - <. * * * * ■ * * * 

S. Sliarkfias ** .. — ** ** -* ** 1,437 

0‘ Wool’, ** „ .* - *• MW 


Total Value of Exports to Bombay, - , ♦ 11 &- 1*74,718 


Expouts to Muscat- 

1* Cotton .. .- .. - ■ * - -®<- & 20 

2. Gortt-Mr *. ,* . - «* ■ ■ -- ■ * ** 1G2 

3. Bides, ■ * * ■ t + + - - ■ - »- + * * ^ 

4. Ditto, tanned. * .. .* * * p * . - 70 

5. Kupata (mat bags) . * .. -* ** -- ■ - 


Total Value of Exports to Muscat., *« Ha. l f 435 


Exports to Sinp + 

1, Borcea (coarse Kumloes) ,* *. . + i. *.Ra. 2,,376 

2. Khar (food far cattle) .. .* *- ■ # - - - - 130 

3, Kind (ditto) „ .. .. . -■ 430 

4. Mooug .. ,, ** «. •• <- *. 1,260 

5* Piierlaa (mats) «, «, -* -* <* -* * * 316 

6* Salt „ *., .* * *. • ** ■* 46 

7, Sims*. *. ,. *. ■ * ** 450 

3, Su dun. p. .. .. - . . ' m 


Total Value of Exports to Sind + * « * Its. 5,033 
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Summary of the. Entire Trade of Sonmceance, for the Season 1840-41. 


Imports. 

Value of Imports from Bombay by Afghani 

Ditto ditto by Resident Traders .. 

Ditto from Muscat by ditto 

Ditto from Bit&d by ditto *- 

Total Value of Imports . * 


t J 5 . 0,25,284 
.. 6*1,615 

42,225 
11,403 


.,Rs. 7*43,527 


EafCHtTB- 

Value of Esports to Bombay by Afghans 

Ditto ditto by Resident Traders 

Ditto to Muscat by ditto 

Ditto to Bind by ditto 


Rs. 67,060 
1,74*716 
1,435 
5,033 


Total Value of Exports. . 
Ditto of Imports,* 


Rs, 2,48,246 
7,43*527 


Value of the whole Trade,. 


It*. 9*91*773 


49* 
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From Lieutenant Gobton, British Agent at Sonmceanee, 

To J. B, WiLLonoBBT, Esq., Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Sonmeeante , 2o?A. Jh«e 1943, 

Sir, 

I have the honour to forward, for submission to the Honorable the 
Governor in Council, the accompanying Returns of the Trade of 
Suumeeance, from 1st September 1841 to 31st May 1842, which exhibit 
its value at Rs. 16,30,803, being an increase on the corresponding period 
of 134041 of Rs. 6,24,430. 

2 + This increase has taken place under circumstances peculiarly 
unfavourable. A few of the Kandahar merchants, after completing their 
investments at Bombay, sold them off on the spot on hearing of the 
disturbances in Afghanistan, and that the only two Ka files which have 
this season ventured beyond Khclat from this side had been plundered 
by the insurgents. The tame causes also deterred others from pure has* 
ing so largely as they would otherwise have done; and the present 
returns, therefore, will nut be considered a fair criterion of what the 
trade by this route would become in times of greater security, 

3. The modification of the custom dues at this port gives general 
satisfaction, and has quite put an end to disputes, which were too 
frequent when* as formerly, the amount of duty imposed depended 
chiefly on the whims of the individuals who collected it. The Jam of 
Beyla, also, has felt the advantage of an arrangement under which his 
revenues from customs have this season id creased about Rs. 4,000* 
"When the port dues here and at Kuraehee were both alike, as was the 
case a few years ago, bolh places enjoyed about an equal share of the 
Kandahar transit trade. A trifling reduction of the duties here, how¬ 
ever, added to the consideration shown by the late Jam of Bey la to 
merchants, brought at once a few of those who had given the preference 
to Kurachec to this port; others soon followed their example, and for 
the last two years the whole of the Kandahar trade with Bombay has 
passed through this channel. This circumstance has, I understand, 
attracted the attention of the Ameers at Hyderabad, from whose agents 
letters have been recently received here by certain merchants, strongly 
urging them to abandon this port in favour of Kuraehec, where, it is 
affirmed, duties will, in future, be levied at the reduced rates exacted 
here, and arrangements entered into with the tribes on the route by 
Shall Eilawul, for a cheaper passage to Kafilas through their districts 
than is now obtained viii Bey la and Wudd, to Khelat. It is therefore 
to be hoped that this spirit of rivalry may be the means, without divert- 
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ing the traffic from its present course, 'of encouraging it to some extent, 
by prompting those chiefs who now profit by its transit through their 
territories to additional exertions to assist and protect those who carry 
it on. 

4. The difficulty of obtaining carriage for the conveyance of mer¬ 
chandize has not been so great as might be expected. But few of the 
Brahoecs between this and Khelat, who hire out their camels regularly, 
have been induced to sell them to Government; besides, the Afghan 
merchants have no fears on this account, as they say their own country 
nffords an ample supply of carriage, which "Would readily be obtained, 
on the restoration of tranquillity there, to meet the probable demand 
consequent on an increased trade with India. 

5, It will appear from the returns that but little wool has been this 
year exported front Sonmeeanee. A small quantity imported into Bom¬ 
bay early in the season was sold at considerable loss, and, in conse¬ 
quence, the dealers in wool at this place have kept back the bulk of their 
stock of this article, in expectation of remunerating prices after tbo 
monsoon. 

5. I may mention that about Rs, GO,OOG worth of this year’s imports 
■were paid for with Company’s currency, brought down by individuals in 
sums of Its, 5,000 to Rs, 15,000, and at immense risk, from Kandahar 
and Khclat to Bombay. 

1 have, &LC, 

{Signed) M. Foehes Guanos, 

British Agent, Sonmeeanee. 
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Exports from Sokmeeanef to Bombay by Resident Traders- 


2. PishmEwf (Phots) 

3 . Fish oil 

4. Gogor fa. giim) 

5. Klior (ditto) 

6* Furwns (a dye) 

7, Shark fins 

S» ^ (H)L ■ ■ ci» 


^Ri. 142 0 0 

GSO 0 0 

34 0 0 
5,020 0 0 
17312 0 
1,078 0 0 
802 0 0 
50,550 0 O 


Total Value of Exports to Bombay by Resident Traders. *>Rs. 58,624 12 0 


Imports from Mi-scat. 


L Almonds 

2. Dates 

3 + Gunpowder 

4. Limes 

5. Johan 

6. Mawa 
7- Mclub 

3. Sabo? 


„.BiL 259 0 0 
29,671 0 0 
77 0 0 

S4 0 0 
37 3 0 
89 0 0 
40 0 0 
15 Q 0 


Total Value of Imports from Muscat.** **.Rs. 30,275 8 0 


Exports to Muscat. 


L Borees (a coarse stuff, made chiefly from goat-hair, with a 
little wool mixed) *.p , K+ ... *.-Rs> 

2. Goat-hair * Pt 

3. Hides 

4. Indigo (grown neflr Beylft), 

5- Kupats (mat bags) , fc * 

G. Madder 

7. Phulas (mat matcrinls) *,« 

8* Suddrecs (small mats) 


2,233 8 
43 12 
1,350 0 
805 0 
8G 0 
G76 0 
256 8 
522 0 


0 

0 

Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Total Value of Exports to Muscats p.-Rs. 5,972 12 0 


Imports from Sl>'D. 


L Bbuitg *y* 

2+ Chootics, 358 pieces 
3p Goor T pi i-ri p 

4. Indigo 

5. Jowarce 


+ *Rs. 22 0 0 

408 12 0 
3,653 0 0 

340 0 0 
3,092 0 0 
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6. KhcBj 133 pieces »>» ■ 


,-.Rs. 

4 66 

0 

0 

7- Loongecs, 73 

■ ■ ■ ¥* ■ * ■ ■■ 

1 + ■ 

no 

4 

0 

8. Maitb (a mineral).- 

■ + !■ ■ ■ 0i ■ * " ■ 

■ ■ k 

310 

0 

a 

9. Opium 

■ 1 ■ ■*■ * ■ ■ 

■ -k a 

91 

0 

0 

10. Pisbgccrs, 1,2-18 pi&cos (for women's dresses) 

ill 

1,873 12 

o 

11. rtill »■* ■■ ■ »*■ 

iii -B ¥ * mm n 

■ m m 

47,013 

0 

0 

12. Sooseea, 1(30 pirns (striped ■cotton cloths) 

u • m 

3,350 

0 

o 

13* Turbans 

mu *»• *■* 

mmw 

20 

0 

0 

Total Value of Imports from Sickle 

...Rs. 

01,255 

12 

0 

Exports to the Coast of Sind* 





]. Cloth (a coarse cotton) 

fas mmw 

...its. 

220 

0 

0 

2. Cotton seeds *.* 

* 1 i + * * ■ ■ * 

*■ i -P 

28 

& 

0 

3. Ghee -- ■ ++■ »»« 

■ k •- (■ a ■ ■ B i 

■ f ■ 

6,396 

Q 

0 

4- Khtir (food for cattle) 

p :« - i « + B 4 1 

B 4 ■ 

610 

0 

0 

5-+ K ] kiL r m +■+ Df 

<■ ■■ irB 4 i 

E S- ■ 

361 

12 

0 

0* Oil (Sima Kootel) - *** 

f■■ *■+ 1 ■ ■ 

Be E V 

4,947 

0 

ti 

7-i Moori^j m*. !*■ mi 

f If # ifi * Bil 

H l i 

1,088 

0 

0 

8t Salt ■+■ *>> -si **m 

Iff eli 4* I " mu k 

ik ri 1 

43 

4 

0 

9* Siryft *■* *»■ 

i4a iff mm ■ 


435 

0 

0 

Total Value of Exporta to Sind **. 

...Us. 

11,134 

8 

0 


Summary of the Trade of Sonmecame for 1841*42. 


Imports. 


Value of Imports from Bombay by Afghani *>» 


12,73,221 

1 

0 

Ditto 

ditto by Keaideut Traders, * + 

■*■ 

93.776 

0 

0 

Ditto 

from Muscat by ditto 

„« 

30,275 

0 

0 

Ditto 

from the Coast of Sind 


61,255 

12 

0 


Total Value of Imports 

...Ri. 14,58,527 

13 

0 


Exports, 





Value of Exports to Bombay by Afghans 

♦h-Ej. 

83,5-14 

0 

0 

Ditto 

ditto by Resident Traders -** 


58,624 

12 

0 

Ditto 

to Muscat by ditto .«» »-» 

Mi 

5,972 

12 

0 

Ditto 

to the Sind Coast by ditto 


14.134 

8 

0 

* 

Total Value of Exports.., 

4- < > Its. 

1,62,276 

0 

0 


Ditto of Imports-., 

II* 

14,58,527 

0 

0 


Total Value of the Trade... 

**.Rs. 

16,20,803 

0 

Q 
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Comparative Statement of the Value of Imports and Exports at Son- 
mceancc for the Seasons of 1340-41 and 18 - 11 - 43 , 

I POUTS. 


Imparts in 1340-41. 

Value- 

Value In 1041-42. 


IU> 

Rjf, ff. p. 

By Afghans from Bombay 

By Resident Traders at Bombay -. 
Bo. do* at Muscats. 

Do. do* atSind 1 + * s 

6,39,984 

01,615 

42,235 

11,403 

12,73,221 I 0 
93,776 0 0 
30,275 0 0 
61,255 12 0 

Total Imports ■**... Ra. 

7,48,127 

14,58,527 13 0 


Ex I'D RTS- 


Esportfl Eci 1040-4], 

Tilae* 

Val ue Id 1041*42. 

By Afghans to Bombay .. 

By Resident Trailers to Bombay. . 
"Do. do- to Muscat. . 

Do* do* to Sind*.,. 

ifa- 

G 7*060 
1,74,718 
1,434 
5.033 

Its. a. p. 
83,544 0 0 
58*624 12 0 

5,972 12 0 
14*134 8 6 

Exports ........ Re¬ 
imports ........ 

2,48^48 

7 t -IB,127 

1,62.276 0 0 
14.58,527 0 0 

Total... * ., Its. 

0,98,373 

10,20,803 0 0 


Return 0 / Imports and Exports at Sonmeeanee t from 15 / September 1941 
to 1 st May 1943 * showing the Costal Bombay. 


1. Beads, ruby, crystal, &C- ... 

2* Bells, Email .** ... ... 

3. Betel nnts *** ■ >. ... ... ... 

4. Blankets, J 00* at Its. 3 each ... ... ... 

5. Book muslin, 1,835 pieces, at IU, 2-8-0 to R=. 4 each 

6. Brondctoth ... ilt ... , Tt H , ... 

7. Brocade* gold 

8* Bukkniti (myaj * + * ,,, ,,, 

Sh Buttons 
10* Cajon BUtB 
II- Camphor ... 

12. Candles ... 

13. Chmawtre 

14. CbintEM, 17,139 pieces* at frs- 3 to Its. 15 each 

15. Ditto, velvet, 1*033 pieces, at Rs. 15 to Bs. 25 each 
16* Cbundtm 


Rg. 4,990 

0 

0 

9 

O 

0 

41 

0 

0 

300 

D 

0 

6,248 

0 

0 

3,020 

O 

0 

375 

0 

D 

70 

0 

0 

12 

3 

0 

17 

10 

0 

75 

0 

0 

240 

0 

0 

4,150 

0 

0 

1,58,932 

0 

0 

24,422 

8 

0 

20 

0 

0 
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17. Cinnamon .. *** . 

.,.Ra, 930 

0 

0 

13. Capper "* *.* ».- ... 

i, P 

19.4378 

10 

0 

19- Copper vessels *. + . 

..* 

403 

8 

0 

29. Copra s -* 

iPP 

111 

2 

0 

21. Cowries **. ... Mi %l * IM 

.. p 

15 

0 

0 

22* Carry combs and brushes -.- 

fll 

755 

0 

0 

23* Cutlery 

PI1 

1,790 

0 

0 

24. Dimity, 867 pieces* at Us. 3-12-0 to Rj. 4-6 A) each 

... 

3,583 

6 

0 

26. Dopiutas, 361 pieces* at Us. 1-9-0 to Its. 2-8-0 each 

■ ** 

752 

6 

0 

26. Donas* 580 pieces, at Its. 2-2-0 to its. 4 each 

i** 

1,706 

8 

0 

27* Fireworks 

+ i* 

14 

H 

0 

28 b Gingham, 73 pieces, at Its. 3-9-0 each 

*i t 

255 

0 

0 

20. Giupr, dry ... *«, 

■ kk 

14 

0 

0 

30 + Gla&ware *,* -.- + . P *.,* 

■ vi 

2,000 

0 

0 

31* Goolal ... -»+ ..* «»* P .. , Pa 

■ *■ 

16 

14 

0 

32, Iron ..* 


117 

8 

II 

33- Iron nails *** 

-■i 

26 

12 

li 

34. Iron Town.* 


779 

8 

II 

35. Jnccoiiets* 5,12-1 pieces* at Rs* 2-6-0 to R*, 5-14-Q each 

.... 

22,164 

0 

l.l 

36. Jamdanees* 34,2-17 pieces* at Its. 1-12-0 to Its, 4-4-0 each., 

76,974 

0 

0 

37. Jean, 1*333 pieces* atRs. 5 to RiL 16 each 

VI- 

11,995 

0 

0 

36. Ktnkob * b * «_* 


12,012 

0 

0 

39. Lead... 

VI V 

SO 

0 

0 

40. Leather *** ,* ( 

1 V 1 

240 

0 

0 

41. Looking-glasses ... ... ..... 

42. Longclgtli, 25,635 pieces at It*. 5-1-0 to Rf. 12 Sc Bs. 15 

2,061 

0 

a 

cacti ■** **i »... *. * #B , # *** 

ilf 

1,89,960 

9 

0 

43. Loongces ..* 

*, V 

50 

0 

0 

4 L Madapplkms. 9,486 pieces* at Rs. 2-12-0 to Its, 8 *4-0 each 

49,169 

0 

0 

45. Madras sees, 2\4 pieces* at Rs, U to Rs. 12-8-0cach 


2,506 

U 

0 

46. Medicines -v. 

vi- 

40 

0 

0 

47. Mulimils* 11,218 pieces* at Rs. 2-12-0 to Iha, 3 each 

(1| 

42,433 

0 

0 

48, Nankeen 

*i* 

32 

8 

0 

49. Nutmegs *** 

**» 

25 

0 

0 

50- Padlocks, 725 dozen 

-■I 

1,462 

8 

0 

bh Paper, foolscap and letter 

i- i 

741 

6 

0 

52. Ohio, China 

in 

124 

6 

0 

53 p Ditto, old ,* P ».. 

... 

325 

0 

0 

54* Pepper* black 

VI * 

# 3.668 

0 

0 

55 P Ditto, red 

Mi 

21 

s 

0 

56. Pcshgeers, 210 pieces, at Rs, 2 and Rs. 6 each .. + 

I V» 

1,060 

0 

u 

57- Mope, cotton *«* *.. **♦ 

*.. 

535 

10 

0 

58. Roomals, 2,926 dozen, nt Rs. 1—4-0 to Rs. 2-S-O per dozen. 

5,823 

4 

0 

.*9r SaWS Mi - + * VVV ■-. PPP 1 — V 

■ V V 

136 

0 

0 

60 + Scissors 

-VI 

1,401 

8 

0 

Cj, Shawls, 1 P 0G3, at Rs. 2 to Rg< 6 each 

III 

5,671 

12 

0 

62 + Sheeting, 8,19 1 pieces, at Rg b 6 to Rs, 16 each IP , 

ilk 

92,094 

0 

0 
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G3. 

6 - 1 , 

05. 

66 . 

67. 

63. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 
73. 

76. 

77. 
76. 
79- 
30. 

SI. 


B V V 

#*■ 

141 


■ + R 

■ I- ■■ 

"■ R 1 ■ 

Pll 


Shubnnnij 2*421 picccSj ftt Rs« - 1° ^ 

Sillss (Atlasbce Rcahim) ... 

Slndoora ... .- 

Soup.*. • -* *** *" * iP "* 

Soombi 

Soorecs . * * - * * ■ 

Steel 

Sugtreaudj .. + 

Sugar* soft *.* 

Tea ... -» i* «* **. . 

Tinning 

XEusel **. -*■ ■“ **' 

Thread .■ — *» *** 

Turkey cloth (Uhnwi). 22,223 pieces, nt Rs. 7*6-0 to 

Hi. 14 each ... *•' ’" ’" 

Turmeric ... -■■ ... 

Vclret, 1*629 pieces .* 

Wrist ornament; *■• -■* ■■* ■■■ "‘ “' 

Yura, cotton, 15,730 Its., fit 6 os. find 8 as. per lb. 

Zebra cloths (Ubrn), 14,373 pieces, nt Rs, 1-144) to 

Ha. 4-12-0 each ... 

Total Vnine of Imports by Afghans. 


25 G horses . 

Indigo 

Jeerah 

Pistah 

Madder 

Wool 


L 

2^ 

3. 

4. 

5> 

6^ 

7a 

8 , 

0. 

10 . 

Ih 

I2> 


Alum *■*» 

U cud nuts 
Broadcloth 
GfljdO tints 
Cardamoms..* 
Chintzes 
Chun Jim 
Cinnamon s+ . 
Copper utensils 
Copra + *. 

Coriander seed 
Cowries 


Rs. 6,390 

0 

0 

9,931 

4 

0 

9 

9 

0 

64 

4 

0 

800 

0 

0 

124 

0 

0 

994 

0 

0 

14,973 

8 

0 

29,706 

7 

0 

2,840 

0 

0 

040 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

26 

12 

0 

2,69,029 

13 

Q 

651 

0 

0 

35,601 

0 

0 

3,490 

fl 

0 

7,463 

0 

0 

i 

. 1,29,201 

9 

0 

, 12,73,221 

1 

0 

Y, 



Ra. 6-1,000 

0 

0 

12,960 

0 

0 

5,620 

0 

0 

196 

0 

0 

588 

u 

0 

180 

0 

0 

Rs. 83,51! 

0 

0 

[EEAtfEE. 



Rs. 235 J> 

0 

2,175 

0 

0 

174 

0 

0 

74 

u 

0 

100 

0 

0 

654 

0 

0 

12 

8 

0 

J08 

0 

0 

180 

0 

0 

3,122 

Q 

0 

12 

0 

0 

S2 

8 

0 
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13. BiiirLity i*< * k * 

14. IkputtftJ ... ♦** 

15. Denari •■* **■ *** 

Ifi. Gingham 

1 /. (jDol&l ■■■ *»t *** 

1 8. Gram ... ... 

19* Handkerchiefs 
20. Hooka-sunken 

21* Iron* la nr ... . 

22* Iron nulla .*■ 

23. Iron Towns *.. ... 

24. Jacconeta ■fti *■# * 

25. Jumdaiaces ... 

2fi a Jowaree ... *** 

27- Lw *■* ■!■ *** 

2B. LalUk 

29. Lead..* ... ... *♦• 

30. Lming .1* *«. *** 

31. Madnpdl&iEfl 

32. Muimul* ... -■■ 

33. Naral ... ■ -* 

34. Onions 

35* Paper, China .. 

36. Pepper, bl&ek 4.* 

37- Ditto, red * M 

33* Peshgcera .4. «* -«♦ 

39- llice... 4*4 »» if* 

40* Soap,** ... 44- 

41* Sooace ... ... 

42. SteeL.. 

43. Sulphur ... ..4 

44. Simdoora ... ... ... 

45. Sngarcandy .., ... <m 

46. Sugar* soft ... ... «*» 

47. Silt ... 

48. Thread, cotton 

49- Tinning ... ... *>. 

50. Tobacco **. 

51* Turmeric .... 

52. Yeltct *,+ 

53, Walnuts *.* 

Total Value of Imports from Bombay by 


a ■ ■ 

... 

...Bs. 

22 

12 

II 




495 

0 

U 




1,43? 

8 

0 




85 

4 

0 

-4* 

■ 14 

* a ■ 

28 

0 

0 

... 



400 

0 

0 


M* 

... 

ICG 

0 

0 




15 

0 

0 




3,141 

0 

0 


... 

aw 

195 

0 

0 



*l« 

123 

0 

0 

■ . . 

... 

■ ft ■ 

540 

0 

0 



ft ft ft 

1,303 

0 

0 

* k * 



11,015 

0 

0 

. k * 



28 

0 

0 




70 

0 

0 


. k . 


413 

0 

0 



■ I ft 

10B 

0 

0 


... 


12,416 

0 

0 




127 

0 

0 



ft 1 ft 

292 

o 

0 




35 

0 

0 

*4* 


ft H ft 

45 

0 

0 




4,170 

0 

0 




6 

0 

0 

*** 



201 

0 

0 

, , * 


ft ft 1 

26,580 

0 

0 




137 

n 

0 




215 

0 

0 

*4 4 


ft** 

423 

0 

0 



ft -B ft 

58 

0 

0 

. . - 



10 

0 

0 


*4 4 


1,645 

0 

0 




18,127 

0 

0 

• 4 4 

414 


96 

0 

0 

... 



57 

S 

0 




57 

0 

0 




1,043 

0 

0 




1,438 

0 

0 


..* 


36 

0 

0 

-.4 

»»* 

**. 

137 

0 

0 

Resident Traders 

...Iu. 

03,776 

0 

0 


50* 
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HARBOUR AND TOWN OP SONMEEANEE. 


From Lieutenant C. W. Motrrfcioe, !. X. } 

To Captain Robert Oliver, R. N, f Superintendent Indian Navy, 


Sin, 


vaicti me iw, j mc tsj-j. 


I have the honour to forward to you a Sketch of the Harbour of 
vonniccaiice, examined in January ami February 1842, in the Honor- 
ftble Company n Schooner Shannoti. 

I , ThC V f° m p0sitio,,s iR ,,)C P law ' M •float and OH shore, were 
™ tf d “ WD [t °™ an * lc3 carcfull y measured by sextants made by 
Jroughton; and at the British Agency, the positions wore fixed by a 
theodolite by Gilbert. The original base was measured by sound, the 
mean of several observations being taken. 

3. The Harbour of Sonmecance is situated at the northern head of 
the bay of the same name, and the entrance is between two sandy 
points. The western one is not well defined, being a low range of 
sandhills, utterly destitute of vegetation; the eastern one has some low 
tamarisk trees on it, and forms more in a bluff. The high land at the 
back forma into remarkable peaks, doping down to seaward, and il,e 
greatest elevation of the ranges appears to be about 2,000 feet. During 
the greater part of I he time we were at Sonmccanec, they were en¬ 
veloped in a dense baae, and at no time was the whole of the high 
land visible at oiym, b 


4. The breadth at (he entrance of the harbour, between the western 
and eastern points, is about 5,400 yards, but there is a bar right across 
n, having breakers on it at alt times. The least water we found, over 
the part used by the Native vessels as the channel across, was a fathom 
ami a quarter at low-water spring tides ; and the channel through the 
bar is about 2,500 yards in length, and the breadth at the narrowest 
part about 300 yards. It deepens over into a channel cm the eastern 
shore, which is about four miles mid three quarters in length, and at 
the broadest part its breadth h about 600 yards, and at the narrowest 
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nbon I 300 yards?, terminating at about a mile and three quarters to the 
Westward of the town of gonineennee, The large Native buggalows 
anchor at the northern end of it, and at High-Water cross over and 
anchor near the shore, at about a mile and a quarter from the town, 
where they discharge their cargoes. On the "Western side of the 
entrance there is only a boat channel, leading Into a deep water 
channel, which runs up to the northward for about seven or eight miles* 
when it loses itself in a deep morass, and tamarisk jungle, over Which, 
in heavy rains, the Foo rally river is said to flow. Another river, the 
Vindhur, disembogues into Bonmecance Harbour, to the eastward of the 
town, close to the place called the While Tomb on the accompanying 
sketch, but the banks are not well defined for some distance, and It Is 
only in heavy rains that the Vindhur flows over the flats, 

6r The town or village of Sonniceanee is situated on the nor I hem 
side of the harbour, ou a low range of sandhills. It is without any 
defence, and the houses consist of an assemblage of mud huts, having 
ventilators on the roofs, placed towards the prevailing wind*. The 
inhabitants appear to be wretchedly poor, with the exception of a few 
Hindoos, in whom all the trade of the place centres* During our stay 
at Bonmccanee, ten large buggalows arrived from Bombay, Ghorabarce, 
and Muscat, laden with rice, dales, piece goods, bar iron, and pig lead, 
till of which is taken into the interior by Afghan merchants, who come 
down in the fine season to Bonmeeance, for the purpose of trading. 

6. We had great difficulty in procuring the most trifling supplies, 
and in case of any body of troops being sent by the Sonmeeanee route, 
as far as Sonmeeanee is concerned, they must lake their own supplies* 
Water is procured by digging pits in the sand, which b frequently 
brackish. The pits or holes are about four or five feet deep, and are 
above high-water mark. They soon become exhausted, but when they 
become again filled up with sand, arc dug out afresh. There is one 
well to the northward of the town, which is built with logs of Wood, 
and yields a tolerable supply s it b used for watering the camels and 
other cattle belonging to the place, and to the cl i tic rent Kali las that halt 
at Sonmeeanee. 

7. From the observations made during one spring, the rise and fall 
of the tide at Sonmeeanee is about nine feet on the full and change : 
but I noticed that, when the wind was strong from the southward and 
westward, there appeared to be more water. 

8. The velocity of the tide is very irregular; the greatest we 
observed was two knots per hour. 

&. Should Sonmeeanee ever be used for the landing of troops and 
"lores, the channel across die bar will require to be buoyed, and the 
means of disembarking or embarking the troops, must accompany 
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the vessels, a# there are but few boats belonging to the place, the 
number of large ami small ones being about twenty-four; but during 
the fine season the greater pari are employed on the Coast of Mukmn, 
catching aud salting fish in ilie south-west monsoon they are all 
laid up. 

10. Large vessels will have to anchor outside of the Harbour of 
Sonmeeanee, at the distance of about three miles from the outer edge of 
the bar, in six or seven fathoms water. The holding ground Is good, 
being a stiff mud; but the anchorage is open to the whole force of the 
winds from south to west, and, with even a moderate breeze, there is 
a very heavy ground-swell, and heavy breakers right across the entrance 
to Ihe harbour. 

11. During our sojourn at Sonmecatlee, the prevailing winds were 
from the westward ; which, I was informed by the fishermen, was the case 
nearly throughout the year, making it in most cases a lee shore. The 
lide of flood outside, at tile head of Sonmoeanee Bay, runs to tho 
south-eastward, the ebb setting in a contrary direction. 

12. In crossing the bar of Sonrneeanec in ship’s boats, a good look¬ 
out must be kept for rollers, which frequently show themselves very 
suddenly, although the water may appear perfectly smooth. At night, 1 
would advise that none but the Native boats, used to the place, should 
be employed. 

1 have, 

(Signed) Charles \\\ Mosxmoir, 

Lieutenant, Indian Navy, 

Bombay, Jvnc 15/A, 1612, 
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JOURNEY FROM KHELAT TO SONMEEANEE. 


It being n point nf importance to ascertain the practicability or 
otherwise of a direct road for troops from Kandahar and Shawl, 
through Beloochistan, to the sea, via, Khelat, I determined on exploring 
that through Naf 7 said to he the best Kafila route, the only other road 
having been reporled on by Colonel Poltingcr tliirly years previously. 

Accordingly, being relieved from military duty by the successful 
termination of hostilities consequent on the capture of KlLelat on the 
13th November 1@3D, and honoured hy General Wiltshire's despatches 
for the Bombay Government* f left camp (before Khelat) at mid night on 
on the 15th idem* disguised in Afghan costume, and accompanied by 
two holy Syuds of Shawl, two armed attendants of theirs, and one of 
my own \ the whole party of six persons being moun ted on four ponies, 
and two camels, carrying provisions for the road , and as much grain 
for the animals as we could conveniently take. 

My preparations being scarcely completed on the 15th, I had 
intended to delay till next day \ but that forenoon the Synda came, 
to urge immediate departure, in order, they said, to precede, if possible, 
the news of the death of the Chiefs Wnlce Mahomed of Wudd, and 
Shah Dost of Na! t who were slain in the combat of the l3Ut. It being 
considered advisable to depart as secretly as possible, we agreed to 
leave camp at ujldnight. 

Wth Nfapeiuber. —Nineteen hours jn the saddle. Halted at 4 i*. m. 
for an hour at Eodinjoe, after a pleasant march of four hours In bright 
moonftigfat, but bitterly cold. Not a soul in the village, it being usual 
for the inhabitants to emigrate to the warmer climate of Kutch Gtindava 
for the winter. At daybreak, continued our journey to Sohrata, a 
cluster of villages* also deserted, for ihe same reason, with the 
exceplion of one or two families remaining in each, to look after the 
premises. On this day’s march passed many groups of fugilive 
women from Klielat, ihe men who ought to have protected them either 
]laving been killed in fight, or outstripped them in flight l Otic parly, 
however* was better attended than the rest, having several armed men 
with it (hut all the females, except one old lady, were an foot) ; on 
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coming up to which my friends file Syndto were recognized as old 
acquaintances, and a long detail of the hardships they hud end tired was 
entered into by the ladies* who* it appeared* were the families of the 
Khan’s brother, and of the principal minister* Mahomed Utissan, who, 
poor things, had never been beyond the precincts ofa Harem before. It 
behoved ns to remain with them a sufficient time to listen to Their 
grkfp, while we kept the same road ; and especially was J called upon, 
in my holy character of Peer (as which my companions had announced 
me, and I bad afterwards to support throughout the journey)* tn display 
sympathy* which I did by apparent attention, though not understanding 
a word they said, while one of my companions relieved the mother for 
a lime of the burden of Mahomed ilussan’s child* by currying it on 
horseback before him. My ritnatiou*d tiring the time sve accompanied 
this parly was by no means enviable ; for* independent of ihe fairness 
of ijiy complexion being calculated to excite suspicion, (although con¬ 
cealed ns much ns possible by a large turban tied over the chin*) ii so 
happened that I had equipped myself and servant in apparel taken from 
Mahomed Hnssan's own wardrobe* from which the Pri&e Agents had 
permitted me to select what was necessary for my disguise* Fortunately 
1 bad considered the humblest garb most suited to the character I 
w as to assume, and the clothes I elected were probably of too common 
a. description to have parsed through the Herein* the fair hands of whose 
inmates embroidered the more costly suits. Whether from that cause* or 
that their cares diverted their thoughts* from such trifles, our garments were 
not recognized* and we took the first opportunity of pleading an excuse 
to leave ihe poor creatures behind* We were pestered, however* 
throughout ihe journey* by horsemen galloping up From different 
directions, to inquire Into the particulars of the Khelat disaster: but my 
friends the Syuds always managed tn place themselves In such n 
position as to be first questioned* and had then so much of interest to 
communicate to the inquirers that I remained unnoticed* The sensation 
created by the news of the fall of Khelat,, and death of Me limb Khan 
and the other chiefs* was very great ; and* as fur as I could understand, 
many were the curses poured on the “ Feeriogees,” and vows of*ven¬ 
geance; while national vanity induced them to seek every means of 
excusing the defeat of their countrymen. The more they questioned, 
however, the more were they downhearted at the undeniable evidence 
of the superiority of u Fecrmgee” prowess ; and I suspect their ardour 
to avenge {heir brethren was considerably cooled by what they learnt, 
and will soon evaporate entirely, though we were told that the Khan's 
brother,, and his spiritual adviser* who yesterday had passed in flight, 
gave out that they were only going to assemble the tribes* to assail our 
troops in ibelr descent through the passes. 
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We selected, for our bivouac that night, Lite shelter of the walk of a 
deserted village; bitl our arrival was observed, and notwit(islanding 
the apparently deserted state of the country, -people Hocked to us from 
nil quarters, to inquire regarding relatives and friends engaged at 
Khelnt. Among others, were agents sent hack by the Khan's brother, 
to meet and escort Ids and the minister's families, which we had passed 
in the morning. My companions «the Mvuds" were not sparing in their 
taunts at the conduct of the Khan's brother, fur I caving his family behind 
to walk On foot, while he and his companions tied on horseback: they 
also hinted that he must have been very precipitate, in leaving Khilftt, 
as there was no egress from the place for ao hour before Mclimb Khan 
fell in ibe citadel. This indignation on the part of my friends 
elicited much applause in the assembly, and the emissaries of 
the Khan's brother [T forget his name) looked very foolish; but 
they talked big, and said he Was only gone to raise the chins, 
to cut off the (t Peer!ogees” in the pass. 1 afterwards asked the 
Syuda if this was likely, as in that case I should wish to semi back 
some warning to the ■ General, that such was contemplated. They 
assured me, however, that the blow struck on the 13th prevented any 
chance -of nny obstruction to the English being attempted; that no 
body of Be loo Hires would now dare to unite to oppose us; and that 
the Khan's brother merely urged that pretext to cover his own cowar* 
dice. During these discussions, I avoided the inconvenience of being 
personally questioned, by pretending to sleep; but my companions had 
to satisfy a succession of* Inquirers till night was well advanced, when, 
ihe moment we were relieved from their presence, we determined on 
pushing on immediately, instead of resting till morning, as we bad 
intended, to avoid detention, and the inconvenient questioning by fresh 
visitors we might expect to be assailed by, in the morning. A poor man 
was persuaded to engage with us ns guide, but only cut condition that 
I would furnish a charm to insure a sick camel from harm during Ids 
absence. Accordingly, a tuft of the animal’s hair was brought iu me, 
and 1 was obliged, in support of my assumed chute I er, tu go through 
the farce of apparently muttering calj'dklie words over it. God for¬ 
give the hypocrisy ! 

Travelled six hours further that night, to u stream of clear water, 
where we bivouacked till daybreak. In the morning, we were de¬ 
lighted to find the traces of the horses and camels of the Khan’s brother, 
and other fugitives, which wc bad hitherto followed, strike off to the 
left, taking the road to Wudd, their being in our front having caused 
us considerable anxiety heretofore. 

nth ,—Tea hours. Continued our journey for ten hours to I\\rkon, a 
village lately destroyed by the Khaa for some contumacy of its inha- 
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bitanls. where we found comfortable shelter for the night amidst the * 
ruins, and were spared the society of Grangers, of whom we fortunately 
me! none during this day's march, the few hamlets we passed being 
at This time entirely deserted, 

18/jFi. — Seventeen hours. Departed at daybreak, and crossed a high 
range of Kills by a gnat^path, impracticable for any laden cattle. My 
companions, having heard of persons being on the high road to Xal 
whom they thought it prudent fo avoid.- occupied five hours in reaching 
that place* but passed it, and rested in the jungles three mile£ beyond f 
sending one of the Syuds and tWo attendants; into the village for horse 
grain, I nibrhinately (lie lailer missed our hkling^plaee* and passed oil: 
for whom, having waited till evening, we became alarmed, and the 
other Syud went to the village to inquire about them* leaving me with 
no one but my servant Hoosairt. As neither of ns could speak a word 
of the Belooch language, we should have been awkwardly nutated had 
we been discovered, and addressed by any of the people, several of 
whom passed close to n* on their way home from the fields. Nearly 
nn hour elapsed, and darkness was coming on, without nny appearance 
of the Syud, whereupon I could not bnt conclude that my journey had 
been discovered, and that Fakcer Mahomed, the Chief of Nat, whose 
near relation bad been killed, bad adopted the plan of detaining my 
companions to oblige me to come and seek them. Under these cir- 
c urn stance?, t considered what was best to be done. The provisions and 
money were with the other parties, without which, a guide, or know¬ 
ledge of the language, oilr murder waft inevitable by the First Bdoochees 
we might meet, who must immediately have detected who vve were. I 
determined, therefore, at once to proceed to the village* where the holy 
influence of my Syud friends might still prove of some avail, if I failed 
to terrify the chief into civility by threats of the consequences of 
Rial treating a British officer. We wore on our wav, accordingly, and 
I was com furling poor Hoosain with the assurance that his life* as a 
Mahomedan, was at all events secure* when a cry from behind caused 
m round, and we joyfully recognized our friend the Svud, who, 

havi ng missed our place of concealment, had long been hunting for us, 

—a most happy reprieve from what I considered almost certain destruc¬ 
tion. The Syud informed us that the rest of our party had left the 
village some hours before, and had doubtless gone on, thinking wo bad 
preceded thorn. We therefore now' went in search of them, and after two 
hours tracing from village to village, where wo ascertained they had been 
inquiring for us, we found them at last in a small fort, assisting at the 
wake of its chief, the news of whose death at Khclul had arrived that 
alivrnoofi. We could hear the wailing of the women long before we 

aei ' die vidage, which sounded very plaintively in the stilt night. 
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Tlie relations of the deceased urgently invited ns to enter the hon?e of 
mourning- hut we protested against in trading injhe hour of such dis¬ 
tress, and were glad of (lie excuse for proceeding on, after resting for an 
hour, determined at last to outstrip the news of the Khclat catastrophe, 
by pushing on alt night,, which we did lilt near daybreak (eight hours}, 
at jlji amble of at least five miles an hour, being a perfectly level ami 
sfhooth road, and beautiful moonlight, also now quite mild,—a most 
agreeable change from the bitter cold wc had so lately experienced, 
and a proof how much wc must have descended since leaving KhclaL 
It was satisfactory to find, also, that we were now out of the haunts of 
man, having ^eeh no trace of habitation for the hsi thirty miles;* and U 
was with a feeling of greater security than we had yet experienced that 
wc lay down to sleep for a couple of hours on the bank of a river. 

19JA„—-Eight hours. On awaking about ? a. m, s we were much vexed 
to find that our guide had decamped, he having been paid in advance 
for the whole trip io Beyl a ; and tired, probably, of our long journeys, 
though riding {on a camel) as well as ourselves, had taken advantage 
of oar sound sleep to walk off, carrying nothing with hirn, however, 
as wc always slept on the little kit wc posseted, and wilh our bridles 
in our hands. Fortunately some flocks wore observed grazing 
ai a little distance, and we persuaded a shepherd to accompany 
us. Our journey this day occupied eight hoars, by a good road. 
Parsing over a high range of mountain?, the Oornach, by easy as¬ 
cent and descent, bivouacked in the bed of the Oomach river, gene¬ 
rally dry, but here some small springs trickled into it from the side 
of a hill, affording a little green grass for. our horses,—the first forage 
we had hud linie or opportunity to give them, they having hitherto sub¬ 
sisted on a scanty allowance of grain, brought with us from K lie I at in 
the first instance, and renewed at Nal. The camels, also, had green 
tamarisk to feed on,—a luxury they had enjoyed for the first time 
yesterday in the Nal valley, on entering which, the sight of the luxuriant 
green tamarisk hushes was quite refreshing, contrasted with the stuff 
wc had seen in Afghanistan, stunted and brown, as if burnt by fire, or 
blighted by frost: indeed, this was the first grim foliage wc had yet 
seen since leaving Kabool, with the exception of a few juniper bushes 
in the Ranker llills; and its appearance, as also that of several well- 
known Indian shrubs, lost sight of since we entered Afghanistan, cheered 
me much on my last night's moonlight inarch, such as the baboo! and 
neem trees, also bulrushes, ike. Even the scanty yellow grass on the 
hill sides in llje Sohmb Valley was a pleading sight to me, for no* 
where between that and Kabool is grass to be found growing wild, 
except occasionally flinging water streams. No habitations seen, nor 
people met, on this march. 
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20/Zl. — E ighteen hours. Marched at midnight, almost full moon. 
Passed some liomlet§ and fields of ripe jowarce (the first seen since 
leaving India), in a retired dell, in ihc midst of the lulls, seiimitiglv quite 
isolated from the world by the wilderness of mo an tains surrounding it. 
Passed on silently, without eomuiunicating with, or awaking, tlic 
inhabitants, said to be a wild rac^, not with standing the peaceful 
appearance of their valley. Surmounted the Poorally range, highrt, 
Apparently, than that of the Oomach. Here were dashed my hopes of 
the practicability of this route, which latterly had become sanguine; 
for the road over this pass, which I saw no means of otherwise turning, 
is a path so narrow, steep, and rocky. — -sometimes winding along the 
side of precipitous hills, at others through narrow fissures of hard 
rock,*—as to be utterly impracticable for guns, and incapable of being 
made so but at immense cost of time and labour, if at all. After a 
march of eleven hours, dismounted,, and passed <he day in a ravine, afford¬ 
ing a scanty supply of water, and a little green pasture for the cattle. 
Under pretence of ihc heat, separated to a little distance from my 
companions, for the shelter of u bush, but ill reality to Indulge in tlm 
pleasure of reading a Bombay Times of the 12th October, which ( had 
, secreted for the purpose of beguiling an hour, but hud hitherto no 
opportunity of looking at. The history of this paper is somewhat 
curious. Alter the storm of Khelat, while the place was yet uncleared 
of the prisoners, and some were still holding out, a person of considera¬ 
tion among the Beloocheess held up ibis paper to the soldiers, who 
probably would have sacrificed him on the spot, considering it a bare* 
faced avowal of one of the acts by which his race had most vexed us, 
i. e. robbing our Daks, Luckily Major Campbell, passing at the time, 
inquired into the matter, and ascertained that this personage, having 
sent to lender his submission to the Political Agent, and to request a 
safe conduct, that officer returned this paper (received that morning), 
to be used as a signal of protection, in the absence of a written one, 
there being no writing materials at hand to furnish it. While occupied 
with my paper, hearing a rustling above me, I looked up, and was uot 
a lit He startled tn see a ferocious-looking, wild BeloocH, with a long 
matchlock, observing me from the top of the bank, who made 
o)F, however, on seeing my companions get up from a little distance, 
on my calling to them. IJow ho came there, or what his inten¬ 
tions were, I know not; but the circumstance warned me not 
to separate from iny companions, and to he more careful in future 
of displaying the paper. In the evening, continued our journey 
for seven hours, over another range of mountains, hut both ascent 
and descent easy, generally along smooth, firm, sandy beds of dry 
wat« T channels, which, in the descent, gradually widened to the 
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expanse of a magnificent river, bill qiiile devoid of water, llic banks 
varying from sloping hills, and shaded with gigantic tamarisk irccs, to 
perpendicular bare rocks of stupendous height, generally opening to 
wide valleys in the former case, and contracting to narrow channels in 
the latter. The scenery throughout this inarch, heightened by bright 
moonlight, was very beautiful. I here had the pleasure to rccosnine an 
old Indian acquaintance in the prickly-pear, which brought pleasing 
recollections of hog and tiger-hunts to 41 while the weary way,” Not a 
trace of inhabitants the whole of this day's march, except in tile secluded 
dell above mentioned. 

2i*f r _Nine and a half hours. Arose from our bivouac at daybreak. 

For two hours our road still continued along dry water channels, on 
emerging from which, 1 was glad to find my view to the southward 
uncoil fined by hills. All before me was now open, all difficulties sur¬ 
mounted, and but liltle danger remaining, for the tiding* of Khelat bad 
not yet travelled so far ! One easy march of nine and a half hours 
brought ns to a hamlet on the apposite bank of the Fonrally { a fine river, 
with much cultivation for the last six miles along the right bank), where 
we bivouacked, my companions indulging in a fatted lamb, and free 
intercourse with the people, concealing, however, the events at Khclnt, 
and fate of Afchrab Khan, to whose daughter the Bcylst Chief is married, 
or of Wulec Mahomed, his (the Beyl a Chiefs) uncle. My own fare, 
however, continued, as heretofore, to consist of dates and water, which 
was attributed to the abstinence becoming my holy character. 

22wd.'—Ten and a half hours. Started at 3 a. it., so as to pass Bey la before 
daybreak. Had to pass through a large Kafila from Bombay, Encamped 
under its walls, the leaders of which, roused by llieir dog?, and seeing 
the direction from which we had come, were most importunate for 
information as to what was going on at Khclat, having heard at Bombay 
that the English army was expected there, and fearing that they might 
suiter in passing through the country in case of warfare. The Ftynda 
were prudently uncommunicative, however, declaring that we had only 
come from Nal, nnd that when we left that place it was unknown how 
the** Feer ingees” would settle with At eh mb Khan. The Kafiln people 
* evidently suspected that we knew more about it, and plied as with 
numerous questions ; but we at last got away from them as the day 
broke, my friends being particularly anxious to avoid recognition by 
people at Bey la, who would have insisted on detaining us from motives 
of hospitality, which might have led to very unpleasant consequences 
however. Pursued oar journey till 1 r. K.j and rested on the bank of the 
Poorallyi no village. From Beyla two roads branch oil, one direct io 
Sonmceanee, the other via Layarcc, the latter more circuitous ; which, 
however, I chose, as the other had been seen by Pot linger. 
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23rrf —Fourteen hours, Marched ut 8 i\ m. on the 22ad. Travelled 
all night, and till ten this forenoon, when we arrived at Sonmeeanee, 
passing Lay are e x a paltry village. Indeed} the country from Beyla to the 
eea r though perfectly level, a rich soil, and well watered by the Foorally, 
is almost a desert, owing to the scan lines?, of its population. Beside? 
Bcyla, Layaree, and Sonmeeance, 1 did not see above half a dozen 
hamlelSj and those consisting of but a few huts each, the whole way 
from the hills to the sea. 

Ascertained and made myself known to the Hindoo agent of Nao- 
mull Sett of Karachev, who treated me and my companion* most hos¬ 
pitably, and furnished me with a boat, hi which I embarked in the 
evening for Kurachee, taking with me my Afghan Vaboo, which, though 
only thirteen hands, had carried me and saddle-bags, altogether weighing 
upwards of sixteen stone, the whole distance {3oo miles) in seven days 
and a half, having during that lime been one hundred and eleven hours 
on his back. 

I\S.«— Htth Dt'ermbcr 183fh—A batch of horses landed from Son- 
meeanee, the Belooeh dealers with which state that, at midnight of the 
day I sailed from that port, the son of Wulee Mahomed (the Chief of 
Vs udd, slain at the storm of Kltelal) arrived with a parly in pursuit of 
me, and displayed much irritation on learning my escape. It appear* 
that information of my journey and disguise was received by this chief 
the day after I passed NuJ. 
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Route from Ehelat to Sonmeeanec f yl!x Nal t Rt^la t and Lat/aree. 
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RodiujocH—A small village j Email stream of fine water ; 
road excellent. About fixe miles from Khelat pais 
through a defile between hills, which could he easily 
ascended p or the pass turned. The rest of the road 
quite open. Camel forage, the scut hem-wood shrub, 
scanty ; grn&i on the hslU \ must he plentiful in 
spring. 

Sunnositig.—Two sm nil well?, close to the hills on the 
left of the valky, but more water md to be in centre 
of the valley just opjmduv Road pretty good r btst 
undulating and stony, skirting the hills the lni& 
til or eight milea. No village or vegetation in the 
plain, except southern-wood shrub ; sanity yellow 
grass on the hill sides. 

1st Soli mb*—A email village i some trees and cultivation ; 
stream of good water. Road good* but rather stony* 
and undulating, for about half wai% till it leaves tfie 
hills for the centre of the valley- Forage as above. 
Xo village* in the valley from kcditfioc to this place. 

2nd Sohrob.—A tinnier of villages of that name. Two 
olhet villages between the 1st Sohrab and thene ; 
considerable cuULuiIyn and sonic trees at each. 
Forage as above. 

Here the road a separate to Guudfivfi p Wuikb and Nat, 
and the valley terminates, running from the pass, fivet 
miles from khelat, to this (generally averaging from 
fifteen to twenty miles in width), in a SOT. direc¬ 
tion, The rillngcs at this -casnii are all deserted, the 
inhabitants descending to the Guodavft plains for the 
winter, 

Small stream.'—Xo village** hut fields cultivated! in 
spring. Scanty camel forage and grass in the h3lls + 
Road bad, but quite practicable for guns j stony, and 
many small ascents and dip*. No water or village 
on the road * the dry channels of several mountain 
streams we passed may contain writer earlier In the 
season, but l could not dearly ascertain the point. 

Lftkoor*.—Signs of considerable cultivation, but no 

habitations.' Camel forage and grass scanty* Road 



ssw. 


good. 

To'the end of the Jewa Valley, containing water* and 
considerable cultivation, ami some habitations, now 
deserted. Forage ah u n daut. R oad Tor the fi r* t th rrc 
miles through a range of lulls (running to the west¬ 
ward), very rocky, and will require some making for 
giiua; latterly through the valley* very good* 
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Parkoo, — A small Tillage* lately destroyed bv Mehttb 

p * ■ 

■ * ■ 

SE. 

Klmn. Fine stream of water, tv[tfix turf on its banks. 
Camel and horse fotttgu scanty. Kem aim of culthpr 
lion* and a few trees. 

Ascend a rocky pass* about 100 feet* requiring to be 

a 

H 

SB- 

cleared for gq&s, and very sicep* Letel r mil for 
about half a mite, then a descent of about 300 feet, 
very rocky and steep* requiring much labour to clear 
it for gum. Three miles to dry bed of river miming 
from ttor ill-cast, rocky in some places* Nest ten 
miles the road good* ncross a levcd plain* to the site 
of n village* and remains of much cult i vat ion, but 
could see no water. Three miles further re-cross the 
frame river (dry)* running w^t* Three miles mure* 
reach Park □□ r Hoad for ibe lost fix teen miles very 

Nfl].—A considerable village and district containing 

* 

1DJ 

17 

s. 

several villages of the same name, occupying a wide 
and fertile volley. Abundant water* forage, and 
supplies. Crossed a high range of hills (ascent 
about 500 feet, and descent 1,00(1) by a path [piitc 
impracticable for kden cattle of any description* 
The high road front Parkoo to Nil said to he good 
(with ito great ascent or descent), running through 
the hills considerably further to the right* and live 
or si* miles longer than that by which I came. 

.Hamlets* and considerable culifvntinn p with abundant 


15 

s. 

water; camel and gras* forage.—IWd excellent: At 
sis miles pass several villages. level plain h and dumps 
of ism Artak. Three miles of stony iiUia, baboo! 
jungle* and tamarisk. Five miles of tml grass plain* 
with swamp on the left hand for the last two miles* 
Good water, hamlets, and cultivation, for the nest 
three miles. Horse and camel forage, nud water 
abundant. 

Dtirruk (or Nat) river*—Gross the elbow of the river 


H 

s. 

t mining from* nud Rgfkin going off to. the left. Xu 
village* Good stream of water; abundant camel 
forage, but no grass* JUrad excellent. Six miles 
over perfectly smooth plain, without a stone v nine 
miles undulating knnkur ground, with slight descent 
to river, which appears Eo run parallel to the road 
(and about two miles distant) for some miles. 

Durruk (or Nnl) river.—Cross the same river, which 

8 

14 

s. 

hi re goes off to the westward, having run parallel to* 
anti about a mile from* the road* to the left* since last 
touching it. No villages* but traces of cultivation 
here nud there* Abundant camel forage, but no 
grass. Hoed perfectly smooth, without a stone, 
jlted of river.—Pools of water at the foot of the Qornneh 


177 


pass. Camel forage, but no gras^ K and no villages. 
For the first five or sir miles the Durruk rUer Daoki 
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the read, ahoul a mile off* then runs due west. Road 
good the whole way, except for the last half 
mile, when there is a considerable descent to the 
river, but perfectly practicable for guns* with out 
making. 

Bed of the Gornach river.—Small spring and pool of 
water* Camel forage, but no gra,Hs, except enough 
nt the edge of the spring for three or four horses. 
First five miles gradual accent: rood along dry water 
channels, with firm, smooth, gravel bottom, to the top 
of the Oornneh pass. Descend seven utiles to the 
spring gradually, and by similar and equally go ml 
mad to the ascent for the first four miles, till the 
mad enters the dry bed of the Qomaeh river, which 
is much broken, and loeky. 

Oornach village,—On the livrr, a little to the right of 
the mad, which leaves the river about two mites 
below the spring, and takes across kills to the left for 
five in dess, when it re-crosses the river. Road very 
rocky 5 would require clearing for gims. 

Foot of Roomily Pass.—Scanty supply of water obtained 
by digging in tbe sandy bottom of a ravine ; no 
forage. Road good, pacing through the centre of a 
small yalley, in which there are hamlets scattered* 
and some cultivation, the Oomaeli river winding 
lb rough* It is crossed three limes, and then goes off 
doe north (where it joins the Poorally river I ima- 
gin??)i No water in ih The last three miles after 
leaving the valley ascend considerably, mid cross 
several ravines, bed for artillery* 

Top of Foorsilly Pm.—From water ravine* the road 
winds along the sides of hills ami ravines, only wide 
enough for one animal to pass at a time, and nut 
capable of being easily widened. Ascent gradual* 

To bottom of pass,—Decent exceedingly abrupt and 
rocky* at one time confined for some distance between 
perpendicular rocks, and barely wide enough for a 
laden camel to pass* Here immense labour would be 
required to widen sufficiently for guns, and 1 saw no 
means of turning it. The remainder of Elie descent 
is so abrupt a* to be impracticable fur guns, and it 
could not easily, if at alb be i in proved* \Yater is seen 
at the bottom of a deep glen, a little off the road r but 
could not easily be got at* 

Springs of water, but scanty, at the bottom of a ravine* 

' Road pretty good* bur three deep ravines to cross. 
Grass round the springs, sufficient for half a dozen 
horses ; no other horse furnp * plenty of ha bool 
jungle* and tamarisk for camels. No villages to be 
seen from the top of the pass os far as the eye could 
reach , nothing but a succession of mountains on all 
sides. 
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Remark's. 


Top of Another range*—Road good, mud ascent gradual j 
generally along water ehimmdSj with firm, sandy 
bottoms i no water. 

Gradually descend by similar roads, very grind, but 
generally confined by high mountains or precipitous 
ruck*, to some springs oozing from the sandy bottom 
of n deep ravine, No space for encamping the 
smallest forte near the water, but ample shelter 
would be afforded by the high rocks on both sides. 
For some distance above and below the water, no 
forage for horses; ample tamarisk, &e, for camels. 
No traces of human habitations anywhere in the 
neighbourhood of thh day's route. 

Road still along water channels, nod confined by lulls ami 
roek^ but a wide and firm gravel road to some small 
brack bh springs - f no habitations ; camel forage. 

Cross the Poo roily river ; a fine stream ; camel and horse 
forage ; no habitations. River running due sooth. 

Chandra,—Follow the left bank of the river till oppo¬ 
site the Tillage j eras* to it ; abundance of forage and 
supplies. The road generally good, but stony and 
undulating ; the bed of the river very wide and 
stony. Villages and cultivation on the "right bank 
for the lust sis miles. 

Beilow (Bey la)+-—Cross the Poo rally K and along it§ 
stony bed for the first three mile*, then good rund 
to the town, harge place ; ample supplies, and 
forage for camel* and horses. 

Touch an el how of the Roomily river* Nn Tillage; 
burse and camel forage* Road good. Country per¬ 
fectly level. Several small hamlets passed. 

Cross Poo rally river ; considerable stream ; grass and 
tamarisk abundant* No village, and scarcely any 
habitation* passed on the rood* Road excellent, and 
perfectly smooth. 

An artificial bund, confining a considerable extent of 
water ; h run lets in the vicinity ; forage abundant. 

Layarec.—A large villsge. First four miles through 
thick jungle ; road in some parts very uneven, ami 
at others tSi rough heavy sand, 

Sonniecanec.—Rood excel!ent, except the Ift-H four mites, 
through deep sand. The Poorally and its branches, 
marked in the map between Lay arte and Sonmeeancc, 
not purceptilde, but a considerable riser of that 
name empties itself into the Imy on the eastern side 
of the town, and I presume it lias no other outlets. 


N.B.—The distances art computed by the pace of the ambliug pomes and camels 

we rode,, averaging from tiro and a half to five miles per hour, according to the nature 
of the road. The direction is judged by the sun in the day, and moon and *tara nt 
night. Roth forage and water are more scarce at this season than at any other neriod 
of the vear. 1 
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PROVINCE OF LUS. 


The province of Lus is of on irregular triangular shape. It is 
bounded on the north by the Wiidd State, belonging to the Mungui 
BmhoeetL, who are tributaries of ffhelat; on the south by the Indian 
Ocean; on the east by the Fubb Mountains, and by the ITubh river, 
which forms the boundary between Lus and Sind ; and on the west by 
the Hera and other ranges of mountains. 

From Sonmeeanee, on the coast, to Khan Wat, on the northern 
frontier, the length of the province in a direct line is about 80 miles, 
while from the Hubb river on the east to Oonnaro, the extreme western 
port, its breadLh is* about 192 miles. 


Haute from South to North. 

From Sonmeeanee to Sheik-kc-R&j + . *,.*.* * 
Fmm Sheik-ke-Raj to Oothnl. .♦*»**,**.. . * . 

From OoLliuI to Reyla, tlie capital ,. 

From Beyla to Khan Wat , *., 


16 miles. 
9 

33 
24 


it 


Total,,,, 81 miles. 


Route from East to West* 

From Hubb river to Sonmeeanee ... 32 miles. 

From Sonmeeanee to Hinglaj ******.* * ... * * * 80 „ 

From Hinglaj to Oonnaro *.*..»*»»«*.*» , *, s ... , , * * 80 Jf 

Total,**. 193 mile?. 

The province is intersected by the Vi ml bur and Foorally rivers 3 and 
by numerous mountain alreaim; but the country being unprovided 
with bunds, the supply of water afforded by the rivers and streams is 
too irregular to be of much use, and the cultivation of the province is, 
In consequence, almost entirely dependent on rain. 

The Government revenue, which is derived chiefly from a land tax, 
and from customs, averages about Rs. 33,000 per annum, and is 
collccicd as follows:— 
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From Sonmeeancc customs... its. l>,tJiJu 

From Oonnaro customs ... .. 4,000 

From the district of Bey la and oilier parts of the province, 

land tax.... 23,000 


Total_Rs, 33,000 

The principal tribes inhabiting the province arc the following:— 

l*f. — The Yam ate, of which the Jam or ruler of the province is the 
head. The next chief in rant, Sirdar Khan Mahomed, also belongs 
to this tribe, and possesses Jagccrs yielding from Rs. 5,000 to 
Rs. 6,000 per annum, 

2nd. — Sabra; Chief Joonjar, who holds Jagccrs valued at Rs. 4,000 
nr Rs, 5,000 per annum. 

Zrd. — Gaddon ; Chief Ilaroon, possessing Jagccrs valued at Rs. 1,000 
per annum. 

4/ft._ Jhingaryah / Sirdar Fukeer Mahomed ; Jagccrs valued at 

Rs. 1,000, with extensive grazing tracts. 

5/A.— Geauga ; Chief unknown; Jagccrs valued at Rs. 2,000. 

6(ft .- — Bhoora ; Chief Gool Mahomed, possessing pasture lands. 

7/A.— Mandrel ; Chief Durya Khan; Jagccrs yielding Rs. 2,000. 

Sift. — Sheik ; Chief MUthaleb * 

9 th . — Boonja ; Chief Cbagla.* 

The chief products of the territory arc jnwnrec, surshooj or mustard, 
till or ses a mum. and small qualities of rice, tobacco, and go or. 

Jam Meer Khan, the present ruler of the province (s. o. 1854}, is 
a young man of about twenty-five years of age. He is connected by 
marriage with Nuseer Khan, the Chief of Khclat, whose half-sister he 
married, and by w hom he has three sons. He is also nearly connected 
by marriage with the large Sindian tribes of Jokccas and Xoamrecas, 
* His tribe, the Yamatc, after having held, possession of the province 
during some centuries, were, about a hundred and twenty years ago, 
temporarily dispossessed by the Boorfut Xoomrccas, whose Chief 
Pah nr Khan, having been assisted by the Khan of Khclat, greatly 
extended his power and territories. Pahar Khan died a few years after 
his conquest, at Beyla, where his body lies entombed. 

Pahar Khan married two wives ; the first a sister of Nuseer Khan, the 
founder of the present Khelat dynasty, by whom he would appear to 
linve had no issue ; and the second a woman of his own tribe, named 
Changkc, by whom he had a son, named Izzut Khan, 

The death of Pahar Khan occurred during ihe troublous period which 
ensued throughout these countries, upon the assassination of Nadir 

* Then? two tribtt compose, for the jnrosrt part, the enUivatara or Urals of the province; 
ndtl from whom |hc Government Und tiwt U reflected* 
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8h?ih ; and his son Izziit Khan being absent at Khelat, f lianglee, llie 
widow, resumed the reins of government, and immediately commenced 
oppressing the Yamate tribe, who, seeing the opportunity favourable 
for regaining their lost dominion, rose in a body, expelled Changlce 
and her family, and have ever since maintained possession of the 

province. _ . 

\uwab Ahmed Khan Noomrcea, of Kotree, who died in ISoD, 
was fourth in descent from Pahar Khan, the former ruler of Lus. 
Ahmed Khan’s son, Bobdar, married .Tam Meer Khan’s sister, by whom 
he had Sirdar Khan, the present Chief of the Noomrcea tribe. 
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HUNCHUR LAKH, Sic. 


a certain portion of the year the main stream of the Indus, 
from Sehwaa to within a few miles below Sukkur* is abandoned by the 
Indus boatmen, who from April to September invariably pursue the 
more circuitous, but easier route, by way of the Aral and Xara rivers, 
and the great Lake Mtmehur, As the result of my observations, whilst 
travelling in this direction, leads to the conviction that it offers unusual 
advantage? for steamers of even moderate powers, I have drawn up the 
follow ing brief notice, with a view to call attention to the subject. 

The great .stream of the Indus, meeting the formidable opposition 
offered to its current by the hills which join the river a few miles below 
Sehwan, throws off a branch in a north-westerly direction towards that 
town, and during the height of the inundations, and consequent greatest 
velocity of the current, this branch is continued up the Ami river to 
the distance of nearly twenty miles, until it is lost in the waters of the 
great Lake Muudiur. The Arul river may be said to commence 
immediately above Seh weld, From the main river to ihe town, it is a 
broad, open channel, but its general width above is probably about forty 
yards, very uniform, and its depth everywhere very great. The banks 
are low (even with the water's edge), with but little cultivation, and are 
clothed with a thick jungle of the tamarisk bush, which here, as else* 
where in Sind, often atlains the sise of a jungle tree. The circumstance 
I have mentioned, of the stream from the main river traversing n/j wards 
in the Ami, as far as its junction with the lake, occurs, I have reason 
to think, during only a limited period, since a fleet of boats pursuing 
this route, la the month of May last, found the clear water of the Ami 
issuing from the lake, to within a short distance of Seh wan, where the 
current from the main stream ceased to be in their favour. In the 
beginning of July, however, which was the period of my journeying in 
tliis direct ion, the contrary was the ease. We were carried with the 
stream from the Indus up the whole distance of the Aral, the muddy 
water being observable even for some lime after we entered die lake, 
l mention the above fact with the view of demonstrating the great 
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tew** in the velocity of tlie main during the height of the 

inundations. *Thc great Lake Mttnchitr, when swelled by (he tnunda- 
lions, is an enormous expanse of water, said to he twenty mi c* m 
lentil, bv some ten in breadth, and covering an area probably of nboti 
I so' square miles. It extends from the fool of the hills to the north, and 

is lost on the low lands to the eastward. . 

The ordinary channel for navigation is nearly in the centre, where the 
water is beautifully clear, and very deep: It would appear ^Uhcsamc 
facilities for traversing its waters, which were observable when I cws 
the lake, would always exist, since its main body is not nffected by the 
inundations. These appear to be spread over the low lands, and leave 
,hc centre of the same depth, or nearly so, throughout the whole year 
The Amt and Nara rivers, however, arc completely dry from Novem c 
to April. The traffic of boals, occupied in fishing or transporting gnu , 

•rrizzygS'* *•*“*?' 

abounds in fish, and whole families, as in the great river, find thur 
homes in small craft, and look for subsistence to the produce 

^ThcNAra has its mouth in about the centre of the northern shore of 
the lake. The channel for some distance is confined, and passes 
through . d«ne jungle of the ten.eri,k ; but the ettntuee »r the 
country .non change, end, for the greater putt of thr course tin. stream 
ft™, through an open country, which will probably we" 1 ‘ “J£ 
vime talent in ike cast, for richness of soil and captibiliiics of f&rUlLty. 
l'hc general breadth of the Nam I should calculate at from eighty to 
one hundred yards, and the average rate of current probably two miles ; 
it* depth close to the banks was generally twenty feet. 

The term Mem, signifying in Stndec a snake, i. well nppl.ed to he 
continued winding, ol tint .Iren.; bat these, from the dttlnos. of d,e 
enrrent, offer no ohslttelc to navigation = even at the height of the lined., 
tt beet of 10 knrwat. w»s .reeked by five men, a. the 
sixteen miles a <lav. The distance from Schwan to where the Nura 
r«rjm”be main stream i, ctitnated by the Native, a, MO mala. 
MQO kos, or about double that of the river ilscir), and I should not 
think it overrated. The general effect of this river » of rt. being a 
canal s U is difficult to imagine that its course is not artificial 

The portion of the country lying between the Nara and the mam 
stream has, of course, a double advantage of irrigation, and, as the lands 
j ie generally lower than the Nara, a simple drain suffices to tunt lhe 
waters upon them. The soil is a rich alluvial, and rice is the principal 
cultivation, though the cotton plant, of the large description peculiar to 
Sind, is seen in great perfection on the high banks. This portion o 
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Sind is thickly populated : villages abound on both sides of the river, 
many of them composed of huts, built of temporary materials, surrounded 
by numerous flocks of sheep and cattle; ihe latter of an exceedingly 
fine description. There are also several towns of size and importance, 
the principal being Khyrpoor* 

The numerous Government boats, laden with grain, which I learnt 
were on their way to Hyderabad, attest the importance of the revenue 
derived by the Ameers from this rich territory. At the same time, their 
usual system of excessive taxation is doubtless ihe cause of the com¬ 
paratively small portion of land under cultivation in dislricts which 
might he made productive to an almost unlimited extent. 

As I journeyed by the Nara river during the most favourable sea&on 
for navigation, I may be overrating the advantages which it presents as 
a general route ; but I think there can be little doubt that for six 
months in the year it would offer the advantages, ever the main stream, 
of slow current, a uniform and great depth of water, supplies abundant* 
not forgetting the important article of fuel; end, as such, may perhaps 
merit a survey, and detailed report* 
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MEMORANDUM 


RELATIVE TO 


THE TRADE IN INDIGO, 

CARRIED ON BY THE COUNTRIES BORDERING ON THE INDUS. 


UY T1IE LATE 


LIEUTENANT T. P0STAN8, 

ISTfcf EiuiiziiiST Eh’* SAY NaTITR UflATIlTi 

ASSISTANT POXITICAJ, AO ENT IN Vl’PRR fiUtD. 


SulMitled to Government in Avgust 18-10. 






INDIGO. 


The important arlicle of imligOj for the produclion oi \vhieh, the 
Panjanb and countries bordering the Indus would appear to possess 
equal advantages with Bengal, and the Delta of the Ganges, cannot 
fail to attract considerable attention in connection with the trade 
of the former river, and will, in all probability, enter considerably 
into the return commodities to be looked for from those countries* 
The following is the amount of last years crops for the Pnnjaub, 
Bhawttlpoor, and Khyrpoor territories, with the present pricey on the 
spot, of the different descriptions:— 

In the Punjaub, cstimaled quantity 17,S00 maunds, thus produced : 


Districts* 

1, At Debra Ghazcc Khan . *- *...*■*■ 3,000 maunds. 

2 f Sooltan and Gangera- - . * * *.. * * * 3,000 „ 

3, At Gullivau, Jctpoic, Noorchera, and 

Soomval . ..,. .*** — ■ ,. -. *. * • - 3 , ; jOO n 

4 f At canals of Sirdar war and Rhuwulwar,* 1,300 „ 

5, At Mooitan and its districts . . * 3,000 „ 

fj s At Socnadur, Mahomed Koi, Luhwab, 

and Bukkur _**.***. .»,,**«******■.« 2,000 ,j 17,S00 

In the Eha-wulpoor territories 4,000 maunds : 

Districts. 

I, Khanpoor * * + , b .,... *.. * * * *.. .. * .. * -»* 3,000 maunds* 

2 t AhmedpoDf *.*.*»****.*'*--. .* * * l f 000 „ 4,000 

In the Khyrpoor territories 3,000 maunds : 

Districts* 


1, Of Meer Moobaruk ♦ ,».,..******»»*...» 600 maunds. 

2, Of Meet Boostom ..**.*** s .****«♦*,,. 300 „ 

3, Of Mccr All Moornd. 000 „ 

4 ? Various places towards Hyderabad**.*** 200 n 2,000 

The tolai may thus be estimated at about 24,000 maund^ of which 
three-fourths find a market in Khurasan,* — the remainder divided be¬ 
tween the home consumption, and exports to Muscat and Bombay. 


* The conjnimjitum of indigo is general to tiiL- north-nYst, in dart-coloured el&thei 
nitd by the Mrfimidoua: the qwmtiLy e*|K*rh'Lt to Botnbiy hm inertmed within the but 
twelve mouthy. 
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The following h a list of prices at the several places where the article 
is grown (duties unpaid) 

At Dhern tfhazec Khan a mixture of five descriptions 


of indigo, known as Funjmeel, about Es. 45 per maund. 



No. 2. 

■ ■■■*■■■■ 

i, 

50 

11 


No. 3. 

**■ ■■ r r A 1 

u 

52 

11 

Punjaub .. .. .. , 

No. 4, 


H 

55 

11 


No. 5, 

best quali lie a, 

If 

60 

If 


No. 6, 

n 

H 

54 

11 

Bhawulpoor +# 

No. 1, 
No. 2, 

n 

11 

If 

11 

56 

r.-i 

11 

11 

r No. i, 

n 

11 

57 

It 

i 

j No. 2, 

n 

fl 

58 

fl 

Khyrpoor 

No. 3, 

n 

11 

60 

11 

! 

No. 4, 

n. 

If 

55 

11 

! 

[ No. 5, 

11 

11 

60* 

If 


Not having had the opportunity of inspecting methods of calculating 
and preparing the dye in these countries, I cannot offer any remarks or 
suggestions on their improvements ; but there can be no doubt that 
there is plenty of room for the introduction of a superior system, aw em¬ 
ployed by the European growers of Bengal, One is evident iu the 
necessity of packing it in squares* and not ia the present small pieces, 
whereby much waste appears to be occasioned. 

The duties and expenses on the purchase and transmission of indigo 
l>y the river Indus to Bombay may be thus estimated :— 

1, In the Punjanb, a duly on the purchase and clearing of Rs. 4 

per maund, 

2, In the Bhawulpoor territories the duly amounts to Rs. 3-8-0, t 

3, Tathe Khyrpoqr territories, the duty amounts Es> 1-2-0. 
Independent of the above, transit duties are thus :— 

In the Punjaub, at MLfhcnkot, Rs, 46-4*0 per boat-load. 

In the Bhawulpoor territories* Es. 30 per ditto* 

In ihe Khyrpour len , itcrics + —All transit duties on the river through 
The Hyderabad and Khyrpoor territories are can eel led under a 
Eahdarce Ptirwana from the British authorities, 

* The mnimil k equal to 40 Um + (Auan)> the usaar ditferiag ntci^rdin^ to the country. In 
Siiakjirpqor the usbv iued in weighing indigo ia equal to 81 Slnkarpoer Rupee*, nr Campiiuy^ 
New Currency 7^ in w tight. 

t One-fourth nf aU purchases in the territories of PSiawul Khan k mAsIc from the Govern- 
mtTlt share o| produce, no which ft duty of Rs, 10 per mnutid k levied ; the oilier llaec- 
funrtbi pny ftt the rate nf It*, l-S-0 per uauumL making m average of jlIiquI Jb$. 3-S-0(r. 

20 uifttitiiU arc punrlifticdp of wh ich 5 mftuuili would pay at Ra, 10 per mound = B*, 50; the 
remainder, 15 tumuli, at Ha. i-S-0 — Ha. 22-8-i) | about Rs. ^B-0 for the *hole). 
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The expense of water carriage to Bombay is calculated by the dealers 
at about Rs. 2 permaund from Mooltan ; and as the duties levied at the 
former place are known, an estimate may be formed of the price at 
which indigo, from the countries bordering on the Indus, may be 
brought into the Bombay market. In Shikar poor, this article docs not 
enter largely into the trade, the consumption being only about 100 
maunds annually. It passes through Shikar poor, however, in transit to 
Khorasan, by the route of the Boltin j but the greater quantity before 
alluded to finds its way to Kabool, Bokhara, &c. by the route of the 
Khybur, or the Daman Passes ; the latter through the agency of the 
I .oh ana traders, and their Rafilas. 
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